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SUMMARY 

Policy  doctrines  like  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  Open  Door  Policy, 
and  the  Truman  Doctrine  must  not  be  dismissed  as  mere  rhetoric.  They 
provide  the  axioms  upon  which  lesser  policies  are  based.  They  serve  as 
an  indispensable  guide  for  American  policy  makers  and  they  provide  allies 
and  other  states  with  essential  information  regarding  American  policies 
and  views  of  the  world.  Some  recent  so-called  doctrines  are  not  so 
important  because  they  do  not  constitute  doctrines  in  the  fundamental 
sense  used  here.  Thus,  the  "Kennedy  Doctrine"  and  the  "Johnson  Doctrine" 
were  mere  rhetorical  variations  on  the  Truman  Doctrine;  they  signaled  no 
fundamental  changes  in  American  policy  and  responded  to  no  fundamental 
changes  in  historical  relationships.  By  contrast  the  Nixon  Doctrine  con¬ 
stitutes  a  fundamental  shift  of  perspective  in  response  to  fundamental 
changes  in  world  power  relationships. 

The  Truman  Doctrine  was  a  response  to  a  post-World  War  I!  world  in 
which  America's  friends  and  allies  were  so  helpless  that  only  the  United 
States  could  undertake  major  efforts  in  defense  of  noncommunist  regions. 
The  helplessness  of  other  countries  after  World  War  II  gave  to  the  United 
States  a  disproportionate  share  of  world  power.  The  Truman  Doctrine 
successfully  assisted  in  reducing  the  helplessness  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  did  so  wi  th  surprising  speed.  But  this  success  of  the  Truman 
Doctrine  transformed  the  context  within  which  American  policies  operated. 
Because  of  the  success  of  the  Truman  Doctrine  and  because  of  the  evolution 
communist  powers'  policies,  by  the  late  1 960 '  s  other  countries  were  no 
longer  helpless,  threats  from  communist  countries  were  greatly  reduced, 
and  American  power  was  no  longer  so  disproportionately  great. 
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The  Nixon  Doctrine  consists  of  an  alteration  of  Truman  Doctrine 
perspectives  to  conform  with  these  transformed  world  conditions.  From 
a  short-term  perspective  the  Nixon  Doctrine  is  a  response  to  problems 
in  Vietnam,  but  to  see  the  Nixon  Doctrine  merely  as  a  response  to  Vietnam 
would  be  terribly  myopic.  Vietnam  is  the  crisis  which  shocked  the  American 
policy  community  into  reexamination  of  the  conceptual  basis  of  foreign 
policy.  Like  the  crises  in  Greece  and  Turkey  which  precipitated  the 
Truman  Doctrine,  Vietnam  forced  major  new  decisions.  But  the  essence  of 
the  Truman  Doctrine  was  a  response  to  worldwide  conditions,  of  which 
Greece  and  Turkey  were  just  small  manifestations,  and  the  essence  of  the 
Nixon  Doctrine  is  a  response  to  worldwide  success  of  the  Truman  Doctrine, 
from  which  success  Vietnam  was  an  aberration.  Stronger  allies  and  reduced 
and  divided  threats  make  possible  reduced  and  less  direct  American  involve¬ 
ment,  without  sacrificing  traditional  American  policy  objectives.  The 
same  successes  make  possible  a  diplomacy  which  exploits  common  interests 
with  such  adversaries  as  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  further  reduce 
tens i on . 

Like  the  United  States,  China  has  pursued  a  basically  successful, 
although  frequently  vacillating,  set  of  foreign  policies  in  the  post- 
World  War  II  period.  Her  policy  of  political,  economic  and  military 
self-reliance  has  achieved  its  objective  of  keeping  China  free  from 
foreign  manipulation  while  domestic  political  and  economic  order  were 
being  restored.  Faced  with  Soviet  pol i t i cal -mi  1 i tary  challenge  and 
Japanese  economic  challenge,  and  convinced  since  the  late  1960’s  that  the 
U.S.  does  not  intend  direct  intervention  in  China,  China  has  modified  her 
economic  self-reliance,  without  abandoning  it,  and  has  improved  relations 
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with  the  U.S.  and  Japan  in  order  to  concentrate  resources  on  her  principal 
adversary,  the  Soviet  Union.  Rapprochement  with  China  has,  taken  by  it¬ 
self,  improved  the  U.S.  position  in  Asia,  but  the  manner  in  which  the 
rapprochement  was  conducted  has  damaged  U.S.  relations  with  Southeast 
Asia  and  has  initiated  dissension  with  Japan  which— if  not  curtailed— 
could  threaten  America's  most  important  interests  in  Asia.  However,  the 
rapprochement  can  continue,  and  could  come  to  include  some  support  of  the 
PRC  agairst  Soviet  pressure,  without  threatening  other  U.S.  interests. 

China  appears  not  to  be  territorially  expansive,  and  Chinese  threats  to 
American  interests,  although  significant,  appear  to  be  limited  and  dimin¬ 
ishing. 

The  future  of  Pacific  Asia,  and  of  American  relations  with  Pacific 
Asia,  hinges  above  all  else  on  Am  rican  relations  with  Japan.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  finding  of  this  study  is  the  likelihood  of  a  historic 
period  of  economic  dynamism  and  development  throughout  Northeast  and 
Southeast  Asia  and  North  and  South  America  if  Japanese-Amer i can  economic 
relations  continue  to  include  open  trade  and  compatible  monetary  policies. 

At  the  turn  of  the  decade  serious  short-term  economic  rifts  occurred  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries,  but  the  Japanese  government  committed  itself  to 
virtually  complete  trade  liberalization  and  appeared  committed  to  a  Tanaka 
"Plan  for  Remodelling  the  Japanese  Archipelago"  which  promises  to  focus 
Japanese  economic  development  on  internal  expansion  and  thus  to  alleviate 
international  monetary  and  trade  stresses.  As  this  is  written,  a  worldwide 
energy  price  rise  has  at  least  temporarily  reversed  the  balance  of  payments 
problem  (from  Japanese  surplus  to  deficit)  and  aggravated  competition  for 
raw  materials.  The  Japanese-Amer i can  alliance  continues  to  be  the  keystone 
of  political-military  stability  in  the  Pacific.  A  Japanese  reversal  of 
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alliances  is  unlikely  but  would  constitute  a  major  foreign  policy  disaster 
for  the  United  States.  Dissolution  of  the  alliance,  which  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  1980's,  could  lead  to  Chinese  or  Soviet  pressures  on  Japan. 
These  pressures  in  turn  could  lead  to  nuclear  proliferation,  a  costly 
worldwide  arms  race,  renewal  of  the  Sino-Soviet  alliance,  and  other  nega¬ 
tive  consequences  for  the  U.S.  A  major  conclusion  of  the  study  is  that 
American  economic,  military  and  political  interests  in  Pacific  Asia  focus 
on  Japan  and  that  the  U.S.  needs  to  combat  a  tendency  to  take  Japan  for 
granted  and  to  sacrifice  solidarity  with  lapan  for  less  important  gains 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  China.  At  the  same  time,  future  U.S.  interests  in 
China  and  Southeast  Asia  are  less  likely  than  in  the  past  to  threaten 
American  relations  with  Japan. 

Korea  and  Taiwan  remain  potential  flashpoints  for  greater  power  rela¬ 
tionships  in  East  Asia,  but  both  these  areas  can  increasingly  take  care  of 
themselves.  Growing  economically  at  ten  percent  per  year,  they  are  rapidly 
becoming  a  kind  of  Asian  Ruhr.  Militarily  and  politically,  North  Korea, 
South  Korea,  and  Taiwan  are  becoming  several  of  the  world's  tougher  and 


more  important  small  states. 

In  Southeast  Asia  the  final  outcome  of  the  Indochinese  conflict  remains 
unclear.  But  it  no  longer  appears  that  even  a  relatively  unsuccessful  out¬ 
come  will  seriously  threaten  broader  American  political,  military  and  eco¬ 


nomic  interests  in  the  region. 


Major  North  Vietnamese  victories  will  in 


evitably  affect  Thailand's  future,  but  will  not  induce  any  major  political 
transformation  of  the  region.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  outcome  of  the 


Indochina  War  is  likely  to  threaten  the  period  of  rapid  economic  develop 


ment  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  "The  Rise  of  the  Pacific  Basin." 
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A  number  of  developments  of  the  last  few  years  suggest  that  the  next 
decade  will  see  the  development  of  a  new  trading  and  investment  area  in 
the  Pacific  Basin,  the  economic  reality  of  which  may  in  turn  underlie 
important  political  and  eventually  even  military  possibilities. 

We  should  first  make  the  underlying  economic  estimates  explicit.  We 
believe  that  it  is  very  likely  that  by  1980  each  of  the  major  nations  of 
the  Pacific  Basin  will  be  conducting  more  than  50/4  of  its  trade,  and  making 
(or  receiving)  more  than  50%  of  its  investments  with  other  countries  in 
the  Pacific  hemisphere.  The  principal  components  of  this  Pacific  Basin 
trading  and  investment  community  (PBTIA)  are  Japan,  the  Sinic  culture 
areas  on  the  border  of  Asia  (South  Korea,  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore, 
Thailand,  South  V ietnam) ,  Indonesia,  Philippines,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Brazil,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Mexico,  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  perhaps 
Argent i na  and  Chi  I e. 

The  principal  economic  forces  operating  today,  which  we  expect  will 
continue  to  operate  strongly  through  the  '70's,  which  will  create  this 
PBTIA  are  the  followinq: 

First,  the  continued  economic  growth  cf  Japan  at  much  greater 
than  world  rates  and  the  growth  of  Japanese  international  trade 
at  at  least  the  rate  of  world  trade  in  general. 

Second,  the  continued  rapid  growth  of  the  Sinic  culture  areas 
and  their  increased  share  of  world  trade. 

Third,  the  expanding  need  of  the  developed  countries,  particu¬ 
larly  the  United  States  and  Japan,  to  export  manufacturing 
operations  to  low  labor  cost  areas  such  as  the  Sinic  culture 
areas  of  Asia,  and  increasingly  by  the  end  of  the  decade  to 
such  areas  as  Malaysia,  the  Philippines,  and  Indonesia  as  well. 

Fourth,  a  shifting  orientation  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  away 
from  Europe  and  towards  Japan,  the  Pacific,  and  the  United  States. 

This  will  come  in  part  from  England's  move  Into  the  Common  Market, 
and  in  part  fror„  the  increased  availability  of  Japanese  capital 
and  Japanese  markets,  and  other  factors  as  well. 


v  i  i  i 
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Fifth,  increased  Japanese  investment  and  marketing  interest 
in  South  America,  and  especially  in  Brazil,  the  only  other 
major  country  (in  addition  to  the  U.S.)  where  Japanese  have 
gone  in  large  numbers  to  settle  as  immigrants.  (There  are 
now  about  750,000  Brazilians  of  Japanese  descent  and  on  the 
whole  they  have  tended--unl ike  their  U.S.  counterpar ts--to 
back  up  ties  with  Japan.) 

Of  course,  since  the  Americas  face  both  across  the  Atlantic  and 
across  the  Pacific,  it  is  possible  for  an  Atlantic  hemisphere  trading  and 
investment  area  and  a  Pacific  trading  and  investment  area  to  exist  simul¬ 
taneously,  and  for  the  members  of  both  to  trade  at  least  50%  with  each 
other.  Of  the  two,  the  Pacific  hemisphere  trading  area  deserves  special 
attention  because  it  is  the  newer  development  in  economic  and  business 
life  and  during  the  1 70 1 s  (and  quite  possibly  the  '80's)  the  more 
dynamic.  Important  events  are  often  generated  by  changes  in  the  under¬ 
lying  economic  factors,  so  it  is  important  to  focus  on  that  which  is  most 
rapidly  changi ng--par t i cu 1 ar 1 y  as  those  new  consie  iations  of  trade  and 
investment  may  well  require  changing  orientations  elsewhere  as  well. 

It  is  better  for  a  small  country  to  be  in  an  area  in  which  there  are 
two  lirge  countries  rather  than  one.  To  some  extent  the  United  States 
(and  Japan)  also  benefit  from  being  part  of  an  area  where  they  are  one  of 
the  two  large  powers  instead  of  the  only  one.  The  other  large  power,  in 
effect,  will  take  off  some  of  the  heat.  Today  in  much  of  the  world  modern¬ 
ization  tends  to  be  synonymous  in  people's  minds  with  Americanization. 

While  almost  everybody  in  the  world  wants  to  be  modern,  this  is  a  painful 
process  with  many  ugly  and  evil  by-products.  If  Japan  catches  up  with 
the  United  States  as  the  most  advanced  nation,  and  the  one  most  present 
in  a  particular  country,  then  it  may  become  true  that  modernization  is 
as  much  identified  with  Japanization  as  it  is  with  Americanization.  To 
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the  extent  that  this  becomes  true  in  the  future,  some  of  the  political 
and  psychological  overtones  of  international  affairs  can  be  expected  to 
change,  partly  to  our  detriment,  but  perhaps  even  more  to  the  benefit  of 
the  United  States. 

It  should  be  noted  that  one  of  the  real  advantages  of  having  a  double 
leadership  of  some  group  over  a  single  leadership  is  not  just  that  it 
dilutes  the  hostility  towards  the  single  leader,  but  that  it  really  changes 
the  relationship  almost  completely.  The  smaller  members  of  the  group  can 
find  a  good  deal  of  self-assertion  and  self-actualization  and  independence 
in  the  fact  that  the  leadership  is  divided,  and  that  the  whole  relation¬ 
ship  then  changes  extensively.  Power  which  is  divided  is  simply  much 
smaller  than  power  which  is  unified,  and  this  can  make  for  a  much  more 
wholesome  relationship  for  all  parties  concerned. 

An  area  or  group  of  the  kind  wc  are  speaking  of  can  have  several 
levels  of  conscious  or  overt  existence.  These  run  from  a  simply  ad  hoc 
recognition  of  established  patterns,  to  a  formally  organized  legal  commu¬ 
nity,  possibly  with  strategic  and  military  significance. 

Every  now  and  then  in  h'story  we  find  a  situation  where  a  number  of 
independent  trends  have  more  or  less  fused  together  in  a  serendipitous 
whole,  in  which  the  whole  becomes,  in  effect,  larger  than  the  sum  of  the 
parts.  Something  like  this  Is  likely  to  occur  In  the  Pacific  Basin  Trade 
and  Investment  Area  by  the  late  ' 70 ' s  and  in  the  early  1 80 ’ s .  During 
this  period  the  Pacific  Basin  will  become  a  connector  of  nations,  a 
means  to  unity.  As  we  look  at  the  improvements  in  technology,  the  con¬ 
tinued  growth  and  improvement  in  ocean  transport,  the  development  of 
supersonic  air  transport,  the  development  of  satellite  communications, 
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the  development  of  computer  and  other  systems  of  modern  economic  manage¬ 
ment,  it  is  easy  to  see  the  Basin  as  a  connector.  This  can  mean  seren¬ 
dipitous  effects.  For  example,  the  growth  rate  of  Canada  today  is  more 
or  less  based  on  U.S.  investment,  but  this  is  more  and  more  a  source  of 
tensions  within  Canada.  If,  as  seems  likely,  the  Japanese  will  invest 
heavily  in  Canada,  the  iesult  is  added  capital  stimulus  but  also  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  political  tensions,  as  Canada  is  less  dependent  on  a  single 
external  capital  source.  It  will  mean  a  balancing  of  the  U.S.  presence. 

As  a  result,  both  Japan  and  the  U.S.  will  have  a  better  place  in  which 
to  invest,  and  Canada  will  grow  more  rapidly,  supplying  e’en  more  raw 
materials  for  markets  to  Japan  and  the  United  States.  This  balancing 
effect  is  likely  also  to  be  true  for  Brazil,  Mexico,  perhaps  Argentina, 
perhaps  South  Africa. 

What  we  are  suggesting  is  analogous  to  the  growth  of  a  forest  or 
prairie  fire.  Very  often  one  can  build  a  lot  of  small  fires  and  they 
grow  quite  rapidly  before  they  amalgamate  into  one  big  fire,  creating 
its  own  conditions  of  accelerated  growth — what  is  sometimes  called  a 
"firestorm"  in  which  the  very  heat  of  the  fire  creates  drafts  which  fan 
the  fire  further.  We  suggest  that  in  the  Pacific  Basin  Trade  and  Invest¬ 
ment  Area  a  kind  of  forced  draft  economic  growth  may  develop  which  can  be 
further  fed  by  certain  kinds  of  political,  social  and  cultural  changes. 

In  particular,  one  can  imagine  political  and  administrative  events  which 
enormously  increase  people's  self-confidence  in  both  giving  and  receiving 
foreign  capital  and  in  building  up  their  commitment  to  trading  and  invest¬ 
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The  eventual  significance  of  this  new  economic  community  is  now,  of 
course,  impossible  to  assess.  It  is  imaginable  that  it  will  develop 
institutions  which,  as  in  the  European  Common  Market,  eventually  acquire 
a  political  content,  with  strategic  overt-nes.  At  the  very  least  the 
community  might  be  expected  to  have  an  impact  upon  the  moral / i deo I og i ca 1 
dimensions  of  the  Asian  struggle.  If  the  smaller  Asian  states  in  the 
community,  mostly  states  which  in  recent  years  have  been  allies  or  clients 
of  the  United  States,  do  experience  the  kind  of  dramatic  economic  growth 
this  projection  envisages,  then  the  assumptions  and  expectations  of  Asia 
change  in  important  ways.  It  is  demonstrated  that  other  Asian  states  than 
Japan  are  capable  of  economic  "miracles"  by  means  of  the  mechanisms  of  the 
free  market  and  free  trade.  It  is  demonstrated  that  the  conditions  of 
ordinary  life  can  be  transformed  for  individual  Asians — and  in  a  length 
of  time  that  makes  that  transformation  dramatic  and  unmistakably  visible. 
It  will  prove  that  an  internationalist  and  outgoing  economic  policy,  where 
relative  weak  Asian  communities  cooperate  with  the  advanced  industrial 
states  of  Japan  and  the  West,  can  return  very  large  rewards  in  human  and 
social  benefits.  It  could  constitute  a  new  kind  of  model  of  cooperative 
development  with  major  effect  elsewhere  in  Asia--an  "ideological  victory 
of  compound  interest."  We  would  add  that  China  very  likely  will  pursue 
an  entirely  different  mode  of  development,  deliberately  and  consciously 
repudiating  "consumerism"  and  gross  GNP  growth  in  favor  of  an  austere, 
even  spartan,  mode  of  national  economic  life,  but  with  a  high  level  of 
distributive  justice  and,  probably,  a  high  level  of  public  morality. 

Since  a  free-market  society  is  virtually  by  definition  a  highly  material¬ 
istic  and  acquisitive  society,  probably  with  fairly  high  levels  of  public 
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corruption,  the  rivalry  between  these  models  of  moral  as  well  as  economic 
development  may  be  interesting  indeed  over  the  next  decade. 

The  upshot  of  this  discussion  of  political  relationships  and  economic 
prospects  is  a  sense  that  American  policies  under  the  Truman  Doctrine  have 
essentially  won  a  worldwide  victoy  ovei  the  last  generation,  despite 
recent  difficulties  in  Vietnam,  and  that  the  Nixon  Doctrine  is  essentially 
a  response  to  the  consequences  of  success.  The  words  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine 
can  be  interpreted  as  an  abandonment  of  traditional  American  objectives, 
but  from  the  perspective  of  victory  such  an  interpretation  seems  inappro¬ 
priate.  One  can  imagine  circumstances  in  the  future  which  would  put  such 
an  interpretation  on  the  Nixon  Doctrine,  but  these  c  rcumstances  seem 
relatively  improbab 1 e--even  if  the  eventual  outcome  in  Indochina  is  maxi¬ 
mally  unfortunate.  More  sensible  interpretations  of  the  Doctrine  would 
view  it  as  a  major  readjustment  to  the  conditions  of  victory  and  as  a 
source  of  some  tactical  changes. 

An  optimal  American  strategy  in  response  to  these  developments  should 
have  the  following  economic,  military  and  political  components. 

Economically  the  United  States  must  ignore  protectionist  pressures 
and  maintain  open  trade.  It  must  also  retain  good  working  relationships 
with  Japan  on  monetary  issues  and  dumping  laws.  Given  this  basic  set  of 
policies,  the  Pacific  Basin  growth  described  above  should  occur. 

Militarily  the  United  States,  having  achieved  its  basic  objectives  in 
the  region,  except  for  Indochina,  and  having  made  limited  accommodations 
with  its  adversaries,  can  afford  a  reduction  of  regional  bases  and  of 
American  manpower  without  sacrificing  any  major  American  objectives.  Aid 
and  military  training  should  provide  adequate  support  for  these  governments 
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Reserving  of  support,  and  an  extremely  powerful,  hi ghl y  mob  i  I  e  force  which 
can  operate  freely  from  a  variety  of  bases  will  be  adequate  to  deter,  or 
initially  fight,  major  incursions  that  might  occur  in  most  of  the  region. 

But  there  is  a  strong  rationale  for  leaving  some  fixed  forces  in  Japan 
and  Korea. 

Politically,  American  policy  should  orient  itself  around  the  classic 
objective  of  ensuring  the  self-determination  of  the  nations  of  the  region 
and,  just  as  important,  making  them  feel  secure  in  their  self-determination. 
China  can  be  drawn  slowly  and  partially  into  cooperative  relationships 
through  trade  and  non-hostile  political  attitudes.  The  Soviet  Union's 
initiatives  for  an  Asian  Security  System,  which  seems  intended  to  encircle 
China  and  to  remove  American  alliances  and  influence  from  the  region,  can 
be  quietly  opposed.  The  Slno-Soviet  spiit  is  likely  to  continue,  particu¬ 
larly  if  Japan  does  not  rearm  too  dramatically,  if  the  U.S.  ensures  that 
China  does  not  become  too  weak  relative  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  if  U.S. 
forces  in  the  region  stabilize  regional  relationships.  The  most  crucial 
relationship  for  the  political,  military  and  economic  future  of  Pacific 
Asia,  is  between  Japan  and  America,  and  both  sides  have  tended  to  fumble 
this  relationship  recently.  However,  both  Japan  and  the  U.S.  are  aware 
of  the  importance  of  their  relationship,  and  continued  good  will  can  be 
ensured  by  American  willingness  to  bear  some  burden  in  defending  Japan, 
by  recognition  that  common  economic  interests  outweigh  competitive  ones, 
and  by  systematic  American  support  for  a  prestigious  international  role 
for  Japan. 

The  Nixon  Doctrine  constitutes  an  effective  successor  to  the  Open 
Door  Policy,  which  was  appropriate  in  a  period  of  extreme  American  weakness 
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early  in  this  century,  and  to  the  Truman  Doctrine,  which  was  aopropr i ate 
to  a  period  of  hegemonic  American  strength  produced  by  the  devastation 
of  other  non-communist  countries  in  World  War  II.  Some  version  of  the 
Nixon  Doctrine,  perhaps  revised  along  lines  suggested  in  the  final  chapter 
of  this  volume,  is  destined  to  become  the  core  of  American  foreign  policy 
for  the  next  generation  or  two.  Just  as  the  Truman  Doctrine  rose  above 
political  partisanship  because  it  was  appropriate  to  the  conditions  of 
its  day,  so  the  Nixon  Doctrine  is  likely  to  guide  future  American  Presi¬ 
dents,  Democratic  as  well  as  Republican. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 


A.  Object i ves 

In  1969,  on  the  Territory  of  Guam,  America's  westermost  possession, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  propounded  what  has  been  interpreted 
as  a  new  foreign  policy  direction  for  the  Repub  1 i c--the  "Nixon  Doctrine." 
In  the  President's  1973  report  to  Congress”  the  doctrine  was  phrased  as 


fol lows 


First,  the  United  States  will  keep  all  of  its  treaty 
commi tments . 

Second,  we  shall  provide  a  shield  if  a  nuclear  power 
threatens  the  freedom  of  a  nation  allied  with  us  or  of  a 
nation  whose  survival  we  consider  vital  to  our  security. 

Third,  in  cases  involving  other  types  of  aggression 
we  shall  furnish  military  and  economic  assistance  when 
requested  in  accordance  with  our  treaty  commitments. 

But  we  shall  look  to  the  nation  directly  threatened  to 
assume  the  primary  responsibility  for  providing  the  man¬ 
power  for  its  defense. 


This  study  analyzes  various  formulations  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine,  and 
examines  their  implications  for  American  policy  in  East  Asia  and  related 
areas  in  light  of  the  likely  issues  and  contingencies  of  the  late  1 970 • s 
and  early  I980's.  The  analysis  considers  the  basic  factors  and  context 
of  American  policy  in  this  period,  and  examines  the  likely  implications 
for  the  U.S.  and  other  nations  of  key  issues,  crises,  and  policy  choices. 
Conclusions  are  reached  regarding  basic  American  strategic  approaches  to 
the  area,  bilateral  relations  between  the  United  States  and  other  major 
countries,  and  the  future  of  America's  advisory  and  assistance  role  in 
area. 


U.S.  Forei 


(Washington,  G.P.O.,  3  May  1973 
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B.  The  Nature  of  Foreign  Policy  Doctrines 

The  idea  of  an  explicit  foreign  policy  "doctrine"  grew  slowly  in 
American  history.  Of  course,  the  term  derives  from  the  so-called 
"Monroe  Doctrine"  of  1823.  But  there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that 
Monroe  consciously  intended  a  permanent  policy  statement  when  he  announced 
to  the  Congress  that  the  U.S.  would  not  tolerate  extra-American  inter¬ 
vention  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  (and--which  is  often  forgotten--forbade 
U.S.  intervention  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere).  His  declaration  attained 
doctrine  stature  in  1845,  when  President  Polk  inaugurated  the  precedent 
of  citing  it  in  diplomatic  controversy  to  give  his  positions  an  aera 
of  venerabi 1 ity.  Nevertheless,  Monroe  (and  Polk)  set  what  has  become 
the  basic  method  of  establishing  a  foreign  policy  position  which  has 
been  adhered  to  since.  In  this,  they  followed  George  Washington,  who 
established  the  famous  and  long-lasting  "no  entangling  alliances"  policy 
in  his  Farewell  Address  of  1796,  which  we  may  reasonably  call  the 
"Washington  Doctrine." 

During  the  century  after  Polk,  fundamental  foreign  policy  positions 
were  usually  named  "pol i ci es"-- the  Open  Door  Policy,  the  Good  Neighbor 
Policy--but  the  difference  is  only  in  the  word.  Following  World  War  II, 
began  the  fashion  of  identifying  foreign  policy  "doctrines"  by  Presidents' 
names:  the  "Truman  Doctrine,"  the  "Eisenhower  Doctrine,"  the  "Kennedy 

Doctrine."  But  this  labeling  was  done  by  commentators  and  journalists, 
not  explicitly  by  the  President  in  question. 

Mr.  Nixon  broke  new  ground.  For  the  first  time  we  see  a  President 
explicitly  stating  and  labeling  a  "doctrine"  from  the  beginning  and. 
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moreover,  demanding  a  policy  embodying  "a  coherent  vision  of  the  world 
and  a  rational  conception  of  America's  interests."" 

What  i s  a  "Poet  r i ne"? 

According  to  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary,  a  doctrine  is  a  statement 
of  "principle  of  policy";  that  is,  something  larger  and  broader  than  "mere1 

pol icy. 

A  doctrine  is  a  flexible  context  within  which  specific  policies  are 
developed.  The  evolution  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  the  best  example  of 
how  a  doctrine  can  be  modified  and  reinterpreted.  The  Monroe  Doctrine 
had  originally  been  aimed  to  prevent  the  intervention  of  European  powers, 
but  was  interpreted  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  as  a  justification  for  the  inter' 
vention  of  the  U.S.  to  prevent  conditions  which  might  tend  to  extra-Ameri¬ 
can  Intervention.  The  Roosevelt  Corollary  led  to  the  coercion  of  the  very 
states  it  intended  to  protect,  and  was  thus  used  to  justify  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  control  by  the  U.S.  over  governments  of  Latin  America. 

Even  the  "no  entangling  alliances"  doctrine  of  Washington's  Farewell 
Address,  while  adhered  to  rigidly  until  the  Rio  Pact  of  1947,  was  inter¬ 
preted  flexibly  enough  to  permi t  de  facto  all iances  with  our  co-bel I i g- 

erents  during  and  after  the  World  Wars. 

As  President  Nixon  has  noted,  the  "Nixon  Doctrine"  is  a  modification 
of  the  "Truman  Doctrine"  of  containment  of  communism  through  means  up  to 
U.S.  military  action,  if  necessary. ““  The  Eisenhower  Doctrine  was  an 

*U  S.  Foreign  Policy  for  the  1970' s:  A  New  Strategy  for  Peace 
(Washington,  D.  C.:  G.P.U.,  it)  Feb'ruary  1970) 

""Ibid.,  p.  5 • 
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earlier  modification.  Doubtless  there  will  be  other  variants  in  the 
future  until  such  time  as  changing  international  conditions  and  ll.S. 
national  interests  require  the  overturning  of  the  entire  Truman  Doctrine 
position,  just  as  the  Truman  Doctrine  replaced  the  "Washington  Doctrine" 
and  the  U.S.  non-intervention  in  the  Old  World  aspect  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine. 

How  Do  Doctrines  Shape  Policy? 

All  U.S.  doctrines  have  been  unilateral  statements  of  purpose  by  U.S. 
Presidents  based  upon  the  generally  recognized  Presidential  prerogative  to 
conduct  'he  foreign  affairs  of  the  United  States.  Of  course,  they  have  no 

validity  in  law  and  are  not  legally  binding  on  any  American.  But,  because 

they  are  published  abroad  and  will  be  accepted  and  acted  upon  by  foreign 
powers  as  definite  statements  of  American  purpose,  the  U.S.  loses  credi¬ 
bility  if  it  fails  to  adhere  to  its  stated  doctrines  or  violates  them 
without  notice.  Of  course,  since  establishment  of  a  doctrine  is  an  Ameri¬ 
can  action,  the  U.S.  has  the  right  to  interpret  its  own  intent.  Needless 
to  say,  the  interest  of  the  U.S.  is  in  harmony  and  stability  requires  that 
its  principles  of  policy  be  clearly  understood  abroad. 

Doctrines  are  important  as  statements  of  intention  directed  to  foreign 
countries,  but  usually  the  internal  purposes  of  doctrines  are  far  more 
important.  Sociologist  and  politicians  have  long  understood  that  leading 

large  numbers  of  people  in  a  common  direction  requires  clear,  simple, 

salient  statements  of  purpose.  Political  slogans  from  "Carthago 
delenda  est"  in  Cato's  Rome  to  "Restore  the  Emperor"  in  Tokugawa,  Japan 
have  accomplished  this.  In  gaining  public  comprehension  and  assent  to  the 
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most  basic  aspects  of  American  foreign  policy,  the  slogans  of  Washington's 
Farewell  Address  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine  have  long  served  a  similar  pur¬ 
pose.  Such  statements,  or  slogans,  whatever  they  are  called,  are 
prerequisite  to  coherence  and  continuity  in  public  support  for,  or  assent 
to,  foreign  pol i cy--part i cul ar I y  in  a  democracy.  Likewise,  such  state¬ 
ments  are  crucial  as  axioms  which  make  governmental  actions  coherent  and 
reasonably  continuous  by  guiding  lower  level  policy  decisions.  Modern 
governments  are  huge  bureaucracies  facing  decisions  that  involve  thousands 
of  disparate  specialties;  their  decisions  can  be  made  relatively  coherent 
only  by  being  based  on  clear,  simple  concise  statements  of  the  government's 
axiomatic  policy  assumptions.  There  is  a  common  rule  of  thumb  among 
experienced  administrators  that  a  huge  bureaucracy  can  only  cope  with  one 
or  two  high  priority  directives  at  any  one  time.  (The  Nixon  Doctrine  makes 
the  optimistic  assumption  that  American  security  bureaucracies  can  cope 
with  a  tripartite  statement  of  foreign  policy  axioms.) 

Simplicity  an'J  conciseness  in  foreign  policy  axioms  are  therefore 
paramount  requirements.  But  simplicity  and  conciseness  of  statement  must 
not  obscure  the  complexities  inherent  even  in  such  a  simple,  three-line 
statement  as  the  Nixon'  Doctrine.  If  we  are  to  rely  on  local  manpower,  at 
least  initially,  and  if  we  are  to  honor  our  commitments,  then  how  is  it 
that  we  are  to  escape  the  necessity,  so  frequently  stated  in  past  crises, 
of  early  reliance  on  American  troops  in  order  to  honor  commitments  success¬ 
fully?  To  dismiss  a  doctrine  as  contradictory  because  of  such  problems  is 
and  is  frequently  done.  But  in  the  case  of  the  apparent  contradiction 
above  it  turns  out  (as  will  be  argued  later)  that  historical  circum-  in¬ 
stances  in  most  of  the  world  have  changed  sufficiently  to  resolve  the 
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contradiction.  More  fundamentally,  a  doctrine  is  a  statement  of  prin¬ 
ciples,  a  statement  designed  to  inspire  respect  and  assent  rather  than 
to  spell  out  detail.  The  men  who  cried  "Liberty,  Equality,  -ratermty" 
were  not  contradicting  themselves;  they  were  stating  their  values.  It 
is  unnecessary  and  counterproductive  in  such  a  statement  to  detail  the 
necessary  tradeoffs  among  principles  or  values.  Such  tradeoffs  always 
exist;  they  are  taken  for  granted,  except  by  fools.  Mention  of  them 
would  hinder  the  lucidity  and  conciseness  which  are  the  essence  of  such 
statements,  and  change  their  purpose  from  invocation  to  analysis. 

Avoidance  of  detailed  analysis  also  facilitates  continuity  in  doc¬ 
trines.  Principles  can  remain  valid  for  generations,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  But  many  of  the  details  of  tradeoffs  and  contin¬ 
gencies  change.  The  ab st ractness.  of  doctrines  gives  them  the  flexibility 
necessary  to  remain  valid  throughout  historically  important  periods,  while 
retaining  a  hard  core  of  meaning.  The  hard  core  is  axiomatic  and  thus 
terribly  important,  even  though  it  comes  to  sound  banal,  and  small  changes 
in  the  nuances  of  interpretation  often  have  sweeping  consequences. 

Precisely  because  doctrines  express  the  ultimate  axioms  of  foreign 
policy,  government  bureaucracies  come  to  be  designed  for  effective  imple¬ 
mentation  or  the  principles  expressed  by  doctrines.  The  resulting 
organizational  structures  become  tough  and  self-perpetuating,  and  their 
personnel  come  to  connect  their  reputations  with  implementation  of  the 
doctrines.  Likewise,  public  opinion  comes  to  accept  doctrines  and  to 
res i - t  changes.  Thus  doctrines,  and  the  lower-level  policies  associated 
with  them,  acquire  a  I i fe  of  their  own,  independent  of  the  historical  con¬ 
ditions  which  made  them  appropriate.  To  the  degree  that  a  doctrine  is 
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successful  in  its  purpose  of  coordinating  government  behavior  and  capti¬ 
vating  public  opinion,  it  will  resist  change--even  if  conditions  require 
change.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that,  just  as  new  doctrines  are  born  in 
crisis,  so  old  doctrines  expire  only  in  crisis.  Washington's  Farewell 
Address  Docti  e  ("ho  entangling  alliances")  and  the  Open  Door  Policy 
expired  long  after  they  had  become  obsolete-in  the  fires  of  World  War  II. 
The  Truman  Doctrine  expired  during  the  Vietnam  crisis.  But,  just  as  the 
crisii  which  precipitates  formulation  of  a  doctrine  does  not  explain  the 
content  and  endurance  of  a  doctrine,  so  the  cris  s  of  expira-ion  tells 
one  little  about  the  reasons  for  obsolescence  and  the  content  of  the 
succeeding  doctrine.  To  unearth  the  reasons  for  obsolescence  of  an  old 
doctrine,  and  the  appropriate  content  for  a  new  one,  we  must  examine  major 
historical  shifts  of  power  and  interests.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the 
succeeding  chapters. 

C.  The  Nixon  Doctrine  in  the  Future 

The  movement  from  policy  conception  to  application  and  fulfillment 

is  a  process,  occurring  within  a  changing  context.  The  actual  significance 
of  the  Nixon  Doctrine  depends  upon  events  in  this  process,  in  which  the 
following  are  important  contingent  factors  or  turning  points. 

1.  r.hanoinq  Great  Power  Relationships  in  Asia:  U.S. -Chinese  rela¬ 
tions,  hostile  until  recently,  with  the  United  States  formerly  in  support 
of  the  mainland  political  claims  of  the  Nationalist  Chinese  government  on 
Taiwan,  now  of  course  are  changed.  The  United  States  has  tacitly  conceded 
the  legitimacy  of  the  Communist  government  and  has  consigned  the  status  of 
Taiwan  to  local  determination,  contingent  upon  a  Chinese  Communist  renun¬ 
ciation  of  force  in  the  pursuit  of  their  claims.  U . S . -Japanese  relations, 
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until  recently  very  intimate,  with  the  Japanese  militarily  dependent  on 
the  U.S.,  now  are  strained  and  are  changing,  apparently  in  the  direction 
of  greater  Japanese  diplomatic  and  military  autonomy,  and  closer  Japanese 
relations  with  China  and,  perhaps,  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  very  con¬ 
siderable  risks  that  are  inherent  in  this  change  of  direction  for  a  Japan 
still  insecure  in  its  political  identity  are  discussed  at  length  elsewhere 
in  this  report. 

2.  A  Changing  Context  for  Minor-Power  Policies:  For  the  past  decade 
Asia  has  been  dominated  by  the  U .  S . -Ch i nese/North  Vietnamese  hostility. 

The  governments  and  parties  of  the  region  were  powerfully  affected,  not  to 
say  dominated,  by  this  political  polarity  and  the  decade-long  war  it 
produced.  Of  the  Southeast  Asian  countries  only  Burma  has  escaped  some 
form  of  involvement  or  commitment,  through  a  policy  of  national  isolation 
(and  economic  stagnation),  and  even  this  has  proven  imperfect  protection 
against  Chinese  political  interventions  and  influence.  Elsewhere,  most 
of  the  region's  governments  have  made  heavy  anti-Chinese  and  anti-commu¬ 
nist  investments  in  their  foreign  and  military  policies  under  American 
influence,  and  in  many  cases  have  more  energetically  repressed  local 
communist  or  communist-related  dissidents  than  they  would  probably  have 
done  if  American  policy  towards  them  had  not  been  interventionist  and 
activist.  The  changing  American  relationship  with  China  leaves  these 
governments  in  a  sharply  reviseo  situation;  their  new  problems  resemble 
those  of  Japan  in  the  aftermath  of  "Nixon  shock"  and  the  China  visit, 
except  that  for  Thailand,  the  Philippines,  and  South  Korea  there  is  the 

additional  complication  that  they  have  taken  active  roles  in  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  If  Saigon  persists  in  power  and  the  NVN/NLF  remains  reduced  to  a 
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level  which  does  not  seem  to  jeopardize  the  future  survival  of  the  GVN, 
and  if  the  United  States  remains  actively  committed  to  the  support  of 
these  Asian  governments  in  their  present  form,  then  these  countries  will 
probably  have  only  a  realignment  to  make  in  their  foreign  policies 
(chiefly  a  regularization  of  their  own  political  relations  with  China, 
following  the  American  lead).  Yet  it  must  be  noted  that  South  Korea  has 
already  chosen  to  make  a  quite  dramatic  move  towards  a  changed  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  Korean  People's  Republic.  If  Indochina  evolves  toward 
communist  or  coalition  government  in  Saigon,  Vientiane  and  Phnom  Penh, 
and/or  a  sharply  reduced  American  political  and  military  role  in  Southeast 
Asia  as  a  whole,  then  quite  drastic  changes  in  the  policies  of  these 
allied  governments  seem  inevitable,  if  not  a  frank  reversal.  High  and 

"low"  estimates  of  future  change  are  necessary  here  because  of  the  uncer¬ 
tainties  still  surrounding  Indochina  and  the  eventual  character  of 
American-Asian  policy,  but  the  very  prospect  of  change--the  possibility  of 
drastic  change  ensuing  from  the  political  forces  set  loose  by  Mr.  Nixon's 
China  visit — is  itself  a  current  political  factor  of  major  importance. 

3.  Changing  Military  Power  Relationships:  The  Vietnam  war  has  to 
some  objectively  unmeasurable  degree  reduced  the  credibility  of  regular 
military  operations  against  insurgents.  It  may  have  reduced  the  credi¬ 
bility  of  air  power  as  a  weapon  against  irregular  troops,  and  perhaps  its 
credibility  as  a  weapon  against  fiarly  simple  Asian  economies,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  its  weight  as  a  deterrent.  The  scale  of  change  remains  dependent 
"p^n  the  war's  long-run  outcome.  Even  if  airpower  should  be  proven  less 
than  a  decisive  weapon  in  these  circumstances,  its  destructive  power  has 
nonetheless  been  given  a  brutal  demonstrat ion--but  also  its  destructiveness 
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to  the  domestic  landscape  and  social  structure  when  it  is  used  against 
insurgents  within  one's  own  country.  If  the  reduction  in  overall  credi¬ 
bility  proves  a  major  one,  then  the  utility  and  credibility  of  the  Nixon 
Doctrine's  residual  military  guarantees  to  American  allies  obviously  are 
sharply  reduced.  Also  factors  of  military  importance  in  the  future  will 
be  (1)  the  size  and  character  of  Japan's  evolving  military  establishment, 
(2)  Soviet  naval  presence  and  activity  in  East  and  South  Asian  waters,  (3) 
China's  nuclear  power  and  nuclear  relationship  to  Japan,  (A)  whether 
American  ground  forces  remain  in  South  Korea  under  the  changing  circum¬ 
stances  there,  and  (5)  the  nuclear  evolution  and  political  stability  of 
India. 

4.  Changing  Economic  Power  Relationships:  Japan's  present  economic 
size  and  vigor,  with  its  promise  of  Japan's  overtaking  gross  Soviet  GNP 
in  the  1 980 ' s ,  is  the  most  important  factor  here.  Next  is  the  very  high 
rate  of  growth  being  achieved  in  the  other  (predominantly)  Sinic  cultural 
areas  of  East  and  Southeast  Asia:  Korea,  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore, 
and  South  Vietnam.  The  possible  significance  of  this  has  been  discussed, 
but  imaginably  could  extend  to  an  "ideological  victory"  of  free  economic 
growth  over  a  Chinese  economic  model  characterized  by  autarchy  and  social 
justice,  accomplished  at  a  fairly  austere  level  of  economic  activity  (and 
of  course  the  opposite  is  also  perfectly  imaginable).  Also,  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  severe  world  economic  slump,  or  breakdown  in  free  trading 
arrangements,  cannot  be  discounted.  This  could  have  quite  unpredictable 
consequences  for  Japanese  (and  perhaps  American)  foreign  policy. 

5-  Changing  Mora  1 -Po 1 i t i ca 1  Relationships:  A  zone  of  subjective 
assessment  and  values,  nonetheless  these  issues  are  of  great  importance 
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to  the  future  of  the  region.  The  questions  at  stake  include  these:  will 
the  United  States  in  the  future,  in  the  aftermath  of  Vietnam,  be  regarded 
(by  the  relevant  elites  in  Asia)  as  an  essentially  benevolent  and  con¬ 
structive  force  in  Asia,  or  as  an  entirely  self-interested,  or  even 
menacing  political,  economic,  and  military  factor,  or  as  a  discredited 
or  isolated  political  force?  Will  it,  in  short,  be  respected,  feared, 
or  ignored?  Whal  assessment  will  be  made  of  Japan  and  China,  especially 
as  they  provide  alternative  "models"  of  Asian  political  and  economic 
modernization  and  power?  What  will  the  future  role  be  of  North  Vietnam 
as  a  "model"  of  Asian  nationalism  and  national  mob  i  1  i  zat  i  on--and  defence 
of  Western  technological  and  military  power?  Will  the  West  European 
states  and  the  U.S.S.R.  resume  significant  roles  as  exemplars  of  liberal 

and  communist  systems?' 

The  summary  implications  of  these  changes  a,e,  at  this  point  in  the 
process,  impossible  to  determine,  since  it  may  be  that  for  the  rest  of 

*A1 astai r  Buchan  provides  a  useful  comment  on  this  issue:  "... 
the  possession  of  force  and  influence  have  never  been  synonymous,  even 
though  the  Utter  may  be  difficult  to  quantify  and  define.  Consider,  g 
a  great  power  which  is  also  a  great  civ. I . zat .on,  one  important  aspect 
of  influence  is  clearly  the  internal  dynamism  of  its  society.  Does 
provi  e  the  magnet  for\hose  that  are  trying  to  modernize  or  humanize 
their  own  societies?  Britain  had  this  effect  from  the  day  .n  the  early 
nineteenth  century  when  Pitt  asserted  that  'Britain  has  saved  herse  V 
her  exertions  and  will,  as  I  trust,  save  Europe  by  her  example,  unti 
50  years  later  when  Taine  vividly  exposed  the  cruel  S^*t  6 

industrial  Revolution.  Germany  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century 
with  its  industrial  vigor,  Bismarck's  social  legislation  and  the  strengt 
of  its  great  universities  (which  provided  the  model  for  their  American 
counterparts)  played  a  similar  role.  For  a  while  in  the  mterwar  years 
before  the  Stalin  purges,  it  looked  as  if  the  Soviet  Un . °n  m. ght  pi  ay  .  , 
but  as  Isaiah  Berlin  pointed  out  many  years  ago,  it  was  the  access  o 
the’ liberal  pragmatism  of  the  New  Deal  which  weaned  my  own  generation 
away  from  Marxism.  Without  question  the  United  States  was  the  magnet 
power  from  the  immediate  postwar  years  until  problems  like  race  riots, 
student  trouble,  crime,  the  overloading  of  the  lega  system  and  the 
evident  problems  of  the  cities  destroyed— temporar i ly ,  one  hopes  the 
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the  I970s--the  period  of  interest  in  this  report--no  fundamental  change 
will  take  place.  If  Vietnam  remains  divided,  and  the  United  States  re¬ 
mains  committed  to  an  active  military  and  political  role  in  Asia,  through 
existing  mechanisms  or  also  through  the  new  kind  of  economic  relationships 
examined  above,  Asian  international  relations  may  remain  essentially 
unchanged.  The  role  of  Japan  could  continue  to  be  auxiliary  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  role,  and  the  smaller  states  of  Asia  could  remain  in  their  present 
status  as  allies  or  clients  of  the  United  States.  The  chief  effect  of 
the  change  in  Ch i nese-Amer i can  relations  would  presumably  be  a  reduction 
in  overt  tensions  and  to  some  degree  an  isolation  of  North  Vietnam.  But 
Asia  would  remain  ideologically,  economically,  and  politically  divided  into 
two  camps.  The  significance  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine  would  then  have  been 
tactical,  and  the  only  major  change  a  detente--in  some  undetermined  degree- 
in  the  Amer i can-Ch i nese  rivalry.  Thus  the  first  probable  configuration 
of  power  and  politics  in  Asia  in  the  late  1970s  would  be. 

Continued  strategic  and  political  bipolarity,  possibly 

on  revised  terms,  and  with  a  reduction  in  overt  tensions. 


unique  quality  of  the  United  States  as  the  world's  great  experimental 
society.  Perhaps  China,  if  she  would  let  more  people  look  at  her  achieve' 
ments  more  openly  and  more  closely,  could  use  this  form  of  influence 
effectively,  especially  with  the  leaders  of  the  developing  world  who  face 
problems  not  dissimilar  from  those  with  which  Peking  found  itself  faced 
a  generation  ago. 

A  second  element  of  political  influence  is  national  will--on  which 
so  many  Teutonic  and  Anglo-Teutonic  theses  have  been  written--not  neces¬ 
sarily  the  will  to  fight,  but  national  will  as  an  aspect  of  determination 
to  change  or  maintain  the  nation's  external  environment.  What  proportion 
of  its  resources  is  a  country  prepared  to  devote  to  the  achievement  of 
its  external  goals,  not  necessarily  in  terms  of  armed  forces  but  of  in¬ 
volvement  in  the  destinies  of  other  states?  What  risks  is  a  government 
prepared  to  take?  To  what  extent  is  it  prepared  to  assume  the  political 
consequences  of  externa!  economic  involvement?  To  what  extent  are  its 
primary  concerns  domestic  and  its  elites  inward  rather  than  outward¬ 
looking7  How  much  authority  does  a  government  command  among  the  young 
and  the  energetic?"  "A  World  Restored,"  Fore i qn  Af  fairs,  July  1972. 
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This  out  come  wou I d  assume  that  strains  and  conflicts  of  essentially 
national  origin  did  not  play  a  major  role  in  the  affairs  or  Asia  in  the 
future,  which  (as  we  will  note  below)  seems  an  assumption  of  onsiderable 
optimism.  Other  serious  possibilities  in  the  power  configurations  of  the 
late  decade  include: 

A  new  sphere  of  influence  system  resting  upon  great 
power  detente. 

A  more  fluid  or  shifting  minor  power  balance  system 
with  greater  or  lesser  degrees  of  great  power  inter¬ 
vention  and  influence,  or  within  a  neutralized  political 
context. 

A  multipolar  or  pluralist  system  in  the  region, 
functioning  within  a  system  of  great  power  detente 
or  (relative)  withdrawal. 

An  unsymmetr ical  great  power  withdrawal  leading  to 
the  predominance  in  Asia  of  a  single  great  power 
(most  obviously,  if  not  necessarily,  China  or  Japan, 
since  they  are  the  two  powers  which  do  not  possess 
the  option  of  withdrawal,  although  their  policies 
may  in  the  event  prove  isolationist  in  character). 
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"Henceforth,  European  corcerce.  European  politics  and 
European  activity,  a, though  becoming  actually  more  intimate, 
will  nevertheless,  sink  in  importance,  while  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
its  shores,  its  islands,  and  the  vast  regions  beyond,  will 
become  the  chief  theater  of  events  in  the  world’s  great 

hereafter."  $  Secretary  of  State  William  Seward 
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II.  ECONOMIC  CONTEXT: 

THE  RISE  OF  THE  PACIFIC  BASIN* 

In  the  1970's  and  1980 ' s  the  Pacific  Basin  is  likely  to  emerge  as 
the  center  of  world  economic  dynamism  and  growth.  As  it  does,  this 
region  will  either  fragment  dramatically,  thereby  limiting  its  own  growth 
rates,  or  it  will  become  highly  interdependent  and  might  even  develop 
some  degree  of  political  consciousness.  The  magnitude  of  what  is  occur- 
ing  in  the  Pacific  has  only  recently  become  highly  visible,  but  the 
development  has  long  been  underway. 

Historically  many  different  areas  have  been  the  focal  point  of  world 
economic  dynamism:  China,  the  Middle  East,  the  Mediterranean  Basin, 
Britain,  the  North  Sea,  and  the  North  Atlantic.  In  recent  centuries  the 
decisive  economic  developments  included:  the  institutionalization  of 
two  percent  growth  rates  in  Britain  during  the  eighteenth  century;  the 
subsequent  institutionalization  of  three  to  seven  percent  growth  rates 
in  the  U.S.,  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  some  parts  of  Europe;  and  most  recently 
the  apparent  institutionalization  of  even  higher  growth  rates  in  Japan 
and  some  of  her  neighbors.  In  each  case  these  economic  accelerations 
have  greatly  influenced  political  and  cultural  history.  Similarly,  the 
rise  of  the  Pacific  Basin--which  encompasses  North  and  South  America  and 
Northeast  and  Southeast  Asia--may  constitute  the  most  striking  phenomenon 
of  the  twentieth  and  early  twenty-first  centuries. 

Steady,  and  sometimes  spectacular,  economic  growth  is  not  a  new 
phenomenon  in  eastern  Asia,  but  the  extraordinary  long-run  possibilities 

"The  original  version  of  this  chapter,  written  for  the  Nixon  Doctrine 
contract,  has  been  substantially  augmented  with  research  done  for  Hudson 
Institute's  Corporation  Environment  Study. 
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of  this  steady  growth  did  not  immediately  become  visible.  Because  the 
growth  started  from  such  a  low  base,  substantial  progress  had  to  occur 
before  Western  eyes  could  see  it.  Western  eyes  often  see  as  picturesque 
the  pa  I m- thatched  huts  of  the  most  primitive  stages  of  Asian  development, 
and  view  as  intolerably  squalid  the  metal  roofed  shacks  that  accompany 
successful  transition  to  a  higher  stage.  Also,  progress  was  frequently 
interrupted  either  by  the  rigidity  of  ancient  social  structures,  or  by 
violent  upheaval  resulting  from  the  collapse  of  traditional  or  colonial 
structures  or  from  World  War  II.  Such  interruptions  are  possible  in 
the  future,  but  most  of  the  collapse  of  old  social  systems  has  already 
occurred  and  the  nuclear  age  has  brought  inhibitions  to  general  war. 

Continuation  of  dramatic  growth  is  not  inevitable,  but  it  is  a 
likely  consequence  of  moderately  competent  major  power  policies.  By 
now,  with  Japan's  GNP  the  third  largest  in  the  world,  and  with  Singapore's 
GNP  passing  $1,000  per  capita,  the  possibilities  of  an  extraordinary 
regional  takeoff  are  becoming  visible. 

These  possibilities  continue  to  rest  on: 

1.  Investment  of  flowing  into  the  region,  initially  from  the 
European  powers,  then  primarily  from  the  U.S.,  now 
primarily  from  the  U.S.  and  Japan; 

2.  The  extraordinary  capabilities  of  the  Japanese  socio¬ 
economic  system  for  growth; 

3.  The  economic  skills  and  diligence  carried  by  Sinic  culture 
throughout  much  of  Pacific  Asia; 

k.  Increasingly,  the  interaction  among  these  newly  dynamic 
economies  ; 

5.  The  efficiency  of  modern  communications  and  ocean  transport 
technology ; 

6.  Regional  peace,  despite  local  warfare;  and 
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7.  Rising  governmental  effectiveness  in  economic  planning 
and  pol icy . 

Phase  One:  The  Rise  of  the  United  States  and  Japan 

The  first  phase  of  the  rise  of  the  Pacific  Basin  was  a  response  so 
European  intrusion.  Throughout  the  Pacific  Basin,  in  Northeast  and 
Southeast  Asia  and  in  North  and  South  America,  European  traders,  mission¬ 
aries,  soldiers  and  bureaucrats  systematically  disrupted  social  structures 
which,  whatever  their  other  virtues,  did  not  spontaneously  generate 
sustained  economic  growth  and  often  resisted  it.  By  historical  accident, 
in  the  era  of  European  penetration  of  the  Pacific  Basin  the  societies  of 
the  region  were  either  primitive  and  divided,  as  in  the  case  of  America 
and  Southeast  Asia,  or  in  periods  of  political  decline,  as  in  China  and 
Japan . 

In  South  America  and  Southeast  Asia  the  Europeans  followed  a 
strategy  of  dividing  politically  in  order  to  conquer,  but  they  created 
larger  markets  more  conducive  to  growth.  The  roads,  communications, 
administrative  skills,  and  philosphical  orientations  prerequisite  to 
economic  growth  accumulated. 

Where  Southeast  Asia's  problems  derived  from  small  size  and  disunity, 
China's  problems  derived  from  excessive  size  and  excessive  unity.  China's 
hugeness  inherently  slowed  change.  Her  enormously  powerful  bureaucracies, 
her  unsurpassed  incorporation  of  her  intelligentsia  into  a  bureaucratic 
orthodoxy,  and  her  ancient  talents  in  diplomacy,  all  helped  China  resist 
change.  And  the  decadence  of  these  same  institutions  and  skills  rendered 
Chi  a  incapable  of  imposing  change  upon  herself.  But  as  in  other  regions, 
the  accumulation  of  infrastructure  and  the  sorting  out  of  new  ideas  and 


new  i ns ti tut  ions  wen t  forward. 
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The  dramatic  rise  of  the  economies  of  Japan  and  North  America,  and 
the  preparation  for  growth  in  other  areas,  constitute  the  first  phase  of 
the  rise  of  the  Pacific  Basin.  Their  dynamism,  mutually  beneficial  trade, 
and  competition  continue  to  drive  them  upwards.  But  their  very  success 
transforms  the  context  within  which  they  operate,  creating  a  new  context 
which  constitutes  the  second  phase  of  the  rise  of  the  Pacific  Basin. 

Phase  Two:  The  Rise  of  the  Siniculture  Region 

In  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth 
century  predominant  European  economic  influence  gradually  became  counter¬ 
balanced  by  American  influence  in  South  America  and  by  American  and 
Japanese  influence  in  Southeast  Asia.  World  War  II  destroyed  European 
and  Japanese  predominance  in  both  regions,  and  for  a  quarter  century 
thereafter,  trade,  'nvestment,  aid,  and  maintenance  of  stability  were 
principally  an  American  responsibility. 

But  in  peace  the  Japanese  economy  recovered  its  extraordinary 
cap  cities  for  growth  and  was  spurred  to  even  faster  growth  by  American 
military  demand  during  the  Korean  and  Vietnamese  wars.  By  the  early 
1970  s,  Japan  surpassed  American  trade  with  every  Southeast  Asian  country 
outside  wartime  Indochina,  and  entered  an  early  phase  of  balancing 
American  economic  influence  in  South  America.  Economically  the  "American 
century"  in  Asia  lasted  only  twenty-five  years.  American  investment  in 
the  Basin  still  outweighs  all  others,  and  American  investment  will  remain 
as  one  of  the  principal  forces  in  the  Basin  for  the  indefinite  future, 
but  the  dynamism  of  the  Basin  currently  derives  from  Japan  and  her  small 
Nprtheast  Asian  neighbors. 
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By  all  the  conventions  of  Western  economic  experience  Japan  should 
be  incapable  of  rapid  economic  growth.  Lifetime  employment  should  slow 
growth  by  reducing  labor  mobility.  Lack  of  raw  materials  should  desta¬ 
bilize  growth  by  imposing  dependence  on  unreliable  foreign  sources. 
Oligopolistic  conglomerates  collaborating  with  government  should  inhibit 
the  efficient  allocation  of  resources  ensured  by  greater  competitiveness. 
Labor  shortages  should  raise  costs  to  the  point  of  reduced  ability  to 
compete  in  world  markets.  But  it  turns  out  time  after  time  that  these 
"constraints"  can  be  broken,  and  even  turned  to  advantage,  by  using 
diligence,  skillful  organization,  and  a  cooperative  spirit  to  stimulate 
high  growth  rates.  These  in  turn  ensure  the  availability  of  jobs  for 
those  1 i fet i me-employed  workers  ;  enable  rapid  diversification  of  sources 
of  raw  materials;  and  create  pressures  to  keep  performance  standards 
high  and  accelerate  labor  productivity.  For  Japan  the  "obstacles'  to 
rapid  growth  have  so  far  served  as  Toynbeean  challenges  to  be  overcome 
by  social  institutions  geared  to  high  growth  rates.  The  challenges  of 
the  future  are  great,  but  no  greater  than  those  of  the  past;  the  chief 
dangers  are  loss  of  nerve,  prolonged  energy  shortages,  and  antagonism 
with  the  U.S. 

Japan  is  essentially  a  processing  center  with  no  significant  native 
raw  materials  and  thus  depends  on  international  trade.  However  the 
vulnerability  caused  by  such  dependence  is  often  exaggerated.  Japan  is 
rapidly  diversifying  her  sources  of  supply.  She  remains  terribly  depen¬ 
dent  on  Middle  East  oil  but  this  could  be  greatly  reduced  in  the  1 980 ’ s 
and  I990's  if  other  sources  of  supply  in  Siberia,  on  the  continental 
shelf  of  Asia,  and  elsewhere  are  developed  rapidly.  By  the  m i d- 1 980 ' s 
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nuclear  energy  should  dramatically  accelerate  this  diversification." 
Japan's  supply  of  primary  resources  is  vulnerable  to  military  interdiction, 

but  this  would  be  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war  and  could  invoke 


Japan's  alliance  with  the  United  States.  Finally,  Japan's  acknowledged 
economic  vulnerability  to  changes  in  world  trade  patterns  must  be 
qualified  by  the  great  size  and  profitability  of  Japan's  internal  market. 
Indeed  the  enormous  needs  of  her  internal  market  contain  the  solution  to 
many  frictions  with  other  countries  as  well  as  the  key  to  the  continued 
rise  of  the  Pacific  Basin.  Arguments  that  the  Japanese  economy  is  a 
fragile  blossom  should  be  viewed  not  only  in  light  of  Japan's  vulnerability 
to  energy  shortages,  but  also  in  the  light  of  the  extraordinary  toughness 
demonstrated  in  response  to  recent  monetary  instability. 

Japan's  leaders  have  in  the  past  emphasized  exports  as  a  patriotic 
duty  and  neglected  construction  of  domestic  social  infrastructure  and 
basic  amenities  for  Japan's  own  population.  In  the  coming  two  decades 
Japan  will  emphasize  these  infrastructure  and  welfare  needs  and  deempha- 
size  exports.  To  the  extent  that  she  does  so  she  will  increase  her  own 
stability  and  at  the  same  time  relieve  international  antagonism  by 


reduced  aggressiveness  in  exporting.**  As  has  happened  so  often  in  the 
past,  Japan  faces  a  challenge  which  many  Westerners  see  as  forcing  lower 


*For  detailed  projections,  cf.  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
"Forecast  of  Growth  of  Nuclear  Power,"  WASH-1139  (January  1971 )»  P-  1 1 • 

**The  extent  to  which  this  can  occur  depends  upon  the  precise  resolu¬ 
tion  of  energy  shortages  and  high  energy  prices,  and  upon  the  outcome 
of  the  ensuing  monetary  problems.  Japan's  problems  here  are  severe,  but 
are  shared  with  other  powerful  nations  to  an  extent  thai  creates  intense 
pressure  for  at  least  a  partial  resol  ut  ion — or  for  woriowic'e  economic 
tragedy . 
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growth  rates,  but  which  can  actually  be  better  resolved  through  high 
growth  rates.  Domestic  welfare  can  best  be  enhanced  by  continued  emphasis 
on  growth.  Pollution  can  best  be  reduced  in  importance  through  huge 
government  expenditures  financed  by  growth,  by  growing  into  more  modern 
industries  which  generate  less  pollution,  and  by  exporting  industries 
in  accordance  with  other  pressures  for  high  growth.  Oil  dependence 
can  best  be  reduced  by  vast  investments  in  oil  exploration  and  nuclear 

powe  r . 

Conceivably  Japan  will  lose  its  nerve  and  adopt  a  much- slower- growth 
policy,  or  internal  political  turbulence  wi 1 1  prevent  implementation  of 
ambitious  plans,  or  Japan  and  America  will  so  mishandle  their  relation¬ 
ships  that  growth  is  slowed;  but  given  moderately  wise  policies*  in  the 
U.S.  and  Japan,  economic  growth  of  seven  to  ten  percent  can  continue. 

Japan  faces  rising  labor  costs,  a  labor  shortage  at  home,  increasing 
distaste  for  the  pollution  generated  by  her  manufacturing  industries,  and 
increasing  emphasis  on  less  profitable  sectors  in  her  economy.  The 
labor  shortages  and  costs  force  her  to  slow  growth,  to  import  cheap  labor, 
or  to  export  her  industries.  For  a  population  whose  living  standards 
re..ain  very  low,  deliberately  and  drastically  slowed  growth  is  politically 
untenable.  Because  Japan  wishes  to  maintain  her  homogeneous  society 
she  will  not  import  cheap  labor  from  abroad  in  the  way  the  nineteenth 
century  U.S.  did.  But  an  extraordinary  pool  of  cheap  labor  is  available 
in  surrounding  countries,  and  those  surrounding  countries  greatly  desire 


- ,.wise  policies  would  avoid  all  major  errors,  an  impossible  standard. 

Foo.ish  policies  would,  for  instance,  respond  to  normal  competition  with 
great  hostility.  Moderately  wise  policies  would  be  neither  much  better 
,r  much  worse  than  those  of  recent  years--but  hopefully  a  little  better. 
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economic  development  and  are  less  concerned  by  the  problems  of  pollution. 
(A  frequent  comment  in  Korea  is,  "Give  us  your  pollution.")  Thus  Japan's 
problems  create  pressures  for  a  vast  migration  of  Japanese  capital  to 
nearby  countries.  Along  with  Japanese  capital  will  go  technology,  organi¬ 
zation,  and  a  network  of  Japanese  managers  and  communications  which  will 
greatly  contribute  to  the  economic  integration  of  Eastern  Asia. 

American  export  of  industries  complements  and  accelerates  Ja,anese 
development  of  the  Pacific  Basin.  American  companies,  uncompetitive  in 
facing  superior  Japanese  labor  productivity,  find  that  they  can  regain 
their  competitive  edge  by  exporting  themselves  to  the  cheaper  and  more 
diligent  labor  of  the  less  developed  Siniculture  areas.  In  turn  Japanese 
companies  find  themselves  unable  to  compete  with  the  American  multi¬ 
nationals  arid  thus  migrate  out  of  Japan  to  other  Siniculture  areas. 

Other  forces  also  enhance  Japan's  foreign  investment.  Rising  demands 
for  raw  materials,  together  with  a  policy  of  seeking  thirty  percent  owner¬ 
ship  of  total  foreign  sources  of  raw  materials,  will  greatly  accelerate 
investment.  Space  and  labor  shortages  and  pollution  controls  will  force 
out  much  of  the  iron  and  steel  and  other  similar  industries.  Preferential 
treatmert  of  products  of  developing  nations  encourages  heavy  foreign 
investment.  And  the  government  provides  loans  to  assist  foreign  invest¬ 
ment.  By  1980  Japan  may  have  invested  eight  billion  dollars  in  Asia." 

These  exports  of  industries  go  first  to  regions  whose  cultures  derive 
from  China.  The  Siniculture  countries  possess  in  common  such 

Charles  Sebestyen,  The  Outward  Urge:  Japanese  Investment  World-Wide 
(London:  Economist  Intelligence  Unit,  1972),  p.  20. 
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characteristics  as  extraordinary  diligence,  great  mechanical  skills,  entre¬ 
preneurial  skills,  organizational  ability,  and  (less  regularly)  high 
capacity  for  saving.  The  organizational  and  entrepreneurial  skills  derive 
from  a  Chinese  culture  whose  organizations,  from  national  down  to  village 
levels,  have  outclassed  those  of  other  world  regions  for  the  better  part 
of  two  millenia.  Diligence  presumably  derives  from  cultural  factors  and 
the  pressure  of  overpopulation.  Saving  conceivably  derives  from  origins 
in  a  region  where  one  had  to  survive  through  the  winter,  and  from  a  sense 
of  time  that  stimulates  concern  for  future  generations,  as  well  as  from 
firm  and  innovative  government  policies  (e.g.,  firm  on  inflation  and 
innovative  on  interest  rates).  Mechanical  skills,  too,  date  from  far  into 
the  Confucian  past;  the  pre- industria 1  machinery  of  China  always  impressed 
visitors.  Whatever  the  origins,  this  Siniculture  region  possesses  talents 
uniquely  adaptable  to  the  needs  of  industrial  society. 

Strong,  competent  government  administration  and  planning  have  also 
become  key  reasons  for  high  growth  rates  in  Siniculture  countries.  In 
Japan,  Korea,  Taiwan,  Singapore  and  Hong  Kong,  governments  have  been  able 
to  muster  competent  opinions,  to  reach  timely  decisions  on  delicate  prob¬ 
lems,  to  adopt  unconventional  policies  (such  as  extremely  high  interest 
rates),  and  to  make  their  decisions  stick  without  disruptive  unrest.  They 
have  kept  interest  group  competition  from  producing  runaway  inflation. 

They  have  been  willing  to  intervene  strongly  in  the  economies,  but  have 
done  so  in  undogmatic  fashion.  Most  have  created  planning  staffs  which 
foresee  bottlenecks  and  provide  long-range  perspectives  for  current  deci¬ 
sions,  but  which  also  understand  the  necessity  for  abandoning  plans  when 
circumstances  change.  (Taiwan  has  a  one  year  plan,  a  four  year  plan,  a 
ten  year  plan  and  a  twenty  year  plan,  yet  Taiwan  adapts  to  sudden  changes 
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with  remarkable  flexibility  and  grace.)  This  administrative  competence 
lies  at  the  heart  of  these  countries'  past  successes  and  future  prospects. 

The  Siniculture  region  includes  China,  Japan,  the  two  Koreas,  Taiwan, 
Singapore,  Hong  Kong,  the  two  Vietnams,  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  Thailand. 
Where  special  circumstances  have  not  inhibited  rapid  growth  these  coun¬ 
tries  have  all  grown  recently  at  a  rate  of  about  ten  percent  each  year. 

The  principal  exceptions  are:  China  itself,  where  bureaucratic  heavy- 
handedness  and  political  upheaval  have  slowed  growth;  the  Vietnams,  where 
war  has  slowed  growth;  and  Thailand,  where  only  in  Bangkok  and  its 
vicinity  does  the  Siniculture  dominate  the  economy.  China's  economic 
performance  has  been  respectable  despite  the  burdens  of  size,  bureaucra¬ 
tization,  political  upheaval,  and  ideology."  So  far  at  least  China  has 
feared  foreign  capital  and  technicians,  but  the  rest  of  the  Siniculture 
region  has  been  hungry  for  Japanese  capital  and  managerial  skills  and 
has  sustained  ten  percent  growth  rates  for  a  decade.  The  Japanese  eco¬ 
nomic  miracle  has  become  the  Siniculture  economic  miracle.  The  ricksha 
boys  of  a  decade  ago  now  drive  their  own  cars. 

Siniculture  growth  will  accelerate  growth  in  Australia  and  New  Zea¬ 
land,  and  will  pull  up  Brazil,  and  to  some  extent  Canada  and  Siberia, 
where  great  reserves  of  raw  materials  exist  to  fuel  the  Siniculture  growth 

From  its  earliest  period  the  rise  of  the  Pacific  Basin  has  depended 
upon  the  development  of  technology,  and  particularly  ocean  transport 
technology.  Ocean  transport  has  always  been  cheaper  than  land  transport, 

For  a  recent  assessment,  cf.  Dwight  Perkins,  "Looking  Inside  China: 
An  Economic  Appraisal,"  Problems  of  Communism  (May-June,  1973)-  China's 
growth  rates  have  been  about  half  those  of  the  other  Siniculture  countries 
but  still  respectable. 
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but  right  up  to  the  prewar  period  the  Pacific  Ocean,  constituting  75  per¬ 
cent  of  the  v/or Id's  water  surface  and  covering  more  than  one-half  of  the 
globe,  was  the  barrier  and  isolator  of  Japan  and  the  other  insular  coun¬ 
tries.  Today  it  is  the  integrator  because  ocean  transport  has  cheapened 
relative  to  land  transport  and  become  rapid  enough  to  be  efficient.  It 
is  now  cheaper  to  ship  cars  to  San  Francisco  from  Yokohama  than  from 
Detroit,  cheaper  to  send  coal  from  the  West  Coast  of  the  United  States 
to  Japan  than  to  the  East  Coast  of  the  United  States,  cheaper  to  move 
coal  from  Hampton  Roads  to  Tokyo  than  from  Osaka  to  Tokyo.  Transporta¬ 
tion  across  the  Pacific  has  become  comparable  in  cost  to  transportation 
across  the  Atlantic.  Likewise  telephone  communications  have  become 
cheaper  as  satellite  communications  become  available.  The  Atlantic  used 
cable  at  lower  cost  than  the  Pacific,  which  was  just  too  big.  Soon 
satellite  communications  will  make  it  just  as  cheap  to  call  Bogota  from 
Tokyo  as  to  call  Osaka  from  Tokyo.  (The  supersonic  transport  would 
probably  not  make  a  great  difference  in  transportation  in  the  North 
Atlantic,  but  it  would  make  an  enormous  difference  in  the  Pacific  cut¬ 
ting  flying  times  in  half.)  This  technological  change  lies  behind  the 
economic  and  political  phenomena  which  lead  us  to  view  the  Pacific  Basin 
as  a  unit. 

The  Three  Minor  Powers  (South  Korea,  North  Korea,  Taiwan) 

All  three  of  the  minor  Northeast  Asian  countries  have  relatively 
large  Gross  National  Products  for  what  are  usually  thought  of  as  small 
a  Lions,  ranging  between  $5  and  $10  billion  in  1972,  and  roughly  doubling 
by  1980.  Their  populations  are  also  reasonably  large  for  minor  powers. 
(E.g.,  compare  with  Greece,  Norway,  Denmark,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands, 
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or  with  most  Latin  American  or  African  nations.)  The  comparison  is  not 
misleading;  their  economic  heft  and  population  size  are  large  enough  to 
make  these  into  what  might  be  thought  of  as  significant  countries. 


TABLE  I 


1972 

1980 

GNP* 

POP.** 

GNP/CAP 

GNP 

POP.” 

GNP/CAP 

TAIWAN 

D 

15 

$450 

13 

18 

$700 

SOUTH  KOREA 

B 

33 

$300 

20 

40 

$500 

NORTH  KOREA 

B 

14 

$350 

8 

18 

$450 

"IN  BILLIONS  OF  U.S.  1972  DOLLARS 
** I N  MILLIONS  OF  PEOPLE 

None  of  these  countries  likes  its  current  status.  That  is,  both 


North  and  South  Korea  would  like  to  be  united,  and  at  least  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Taiwan  would  like  to  be  united  with  Mainland  China--all,  of 
course,  on  their  own  terms.  But  the  chances  are  that  all  three  will  per¬ 
sist  as  more  or  less  independent  nations,  at  least  through  the  ' 70 1 s .  All 
three  feel  quite  precarious  and  uncertain,  but  all  three  have  exhibited  a 
degree  of  toughness  and  independence  that  indicates  that  their  se"*"!  of 
precariousness  and  uncertainty  does  not  paralyze  them.  Instead  it  gives 
them  a  toughness  and  a  seriousness  of  purpose  that  affects  their  popula¬ 
tions  as  well  as  their  governments,  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  attitudes 
of  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  All  three  should  have  the  high  morale 
which  comes  with  great  economic  suxess,  with  surmounting  clear-cut  pres¬ 
ent  difficulties,  and  with  continued  survival  in  a  difficult  situation. 
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Their  strength  increases  the  likelihood  of  peace,  and  peace  is  a  pre¬ 
requisite  of  continued  development. 

All  three  of  these  countries  today  are  considered  underdeveloped 
nations,  but  Taiwan  should  drop  that  status  sometime  within  the  decade 
of  the  *  70 ' s ,  and  South  Korea  and  North  Korea  will  come  very  close  to 
dropping  that  status.  All  three  have  very  adaptable  and  usable  work 
forces  and  other  talented  people.  In  effect,  all  three  are  today  in  a 
transitional  status. 

The  Koreas.  Economically  the  partition  of  Korea  in  1945  was  a  dis¬ 
aster  for  the  South.  It  is  the  North  that  is  rich  in  hydroelectric  power 
and  minerals;  and  with  about  half  the  population  of  the  agricultural 
South,  it  was  In  a  much  better  position  for  economic  development.  While 
the  North  had  85  percent  of  the  chemicals,  79  percent  of  the  coal,  and 
97  percent  of  the  iron  ore  at  the  close  of  World  War  II,  the  South  had 
produced  64  percent  of  the  rice  in  the  peninsula,  70  percent  of  the  cot- 

ton,  and  86  percent  of  the  textiles.' 

In  the  early  years  after  the  Korean  War,  the  North  successfully 
carried  out  massive  land  reform  and  became  one  of  the  most  centralized 
socialist  states  in  the  world  (and  one  with  a  development  eti-.ic  comparable 
to  the  Soviet  Union)  while  the  South  floundered  for  lack  of  careful  plan¬ 
ning.**  Since  i960,  North  Korea's  rate  of  growth  in  industry  and  agri¬ 
culture  as  well  as  national  income  have  been  decreasing.  Although  the 

*U.S.  Army  Area  Handbook  for  Korea  (1964),  p.  152. 

**David  I.  Steinberg,  Korea:  Nexus  of  East  Asia  (Amer i can-As i an 
Educational  Exchange,  Inc.  ,  1970)  ,  p.  34. 
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growth  rate  is  not  so  impressive  as  before,  it  remains  high;  the  claim 
that  North  Korea  is  stagnating  appears  exaggerated. 

Until  the  adoption  of  the  first  Five-Year  Plan  for  1962-1966,  the 
South  fared  much  worse  than  the  North.  But  since  1963,  only  Japan  and 
Israel  have  exceeded  South  Korea  in  national  growth.  The  average  GNP 
growth  rate  since  1965  has  been  11.8  percent  (15-5  percent  for  1969), 
and  exports  have  increased  at  an  annual  rate  of  37-2  percent.  Three 
external  forces  have  spurred  South  Korean  growth.  One  is  American  aid. 

The  second  is  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Most  important  in  the  long  run  has 
been  the  normalization  of  relations  with  Japan,  bringing  a  significant 
influx  of  capital:  $300  million  in  reparations,  $200  million  in  soft 
loans,  and  $300  million  in  commercial  credits  over  a  decade.  To  be  sure, 
South  Korea  still  has  many  serious  social  and  economic  problems;  but,  at 
least  it  seems  to  be  on  the  road  to  development."  It  seems  quite  likely 
that  the  recent  very  high  growth  rates  in  South  Korea  will  not  only  be 
sustained  but  may  ev°n  be  increased  as  both  the  United  States  and  Japan 
seek  opportunities  to  utilize  the  very  skilled  and  responsible  labor 
available  in  this  country,  and  the  favorable  Investment  climate  offered 
by  its  government.  South  Koi  ea  is  likely  to  become  the  Ruhr  of  the  Pa 
cific  Basin,  not  just  because  it  has  raw  materials,  but  because  it  has 
one  of  the  finest  work  forces  in  the  world  and,  more  important,  the  space 
and  will  to  develop  into  a  Ruhr. 

North  Korea  will  benefit  increasingly  from  Japanese  trade  and  invest¬ 
ment.  Agreements  already  signed  allow  trade  to  rise  to  as  much  as  a  half 
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billion  dollars  by  1976,  and  provide  for  easy  bank  credits  and  exchange 
of  trade  missions.  Intense  South  Korean  political  objections  to  such 
agreements  will  not  prevent  expansion  of  Japanese-North  Korean  economic 
ties;  indeed  Seoul-Tokyo  tension  will  only  enhance  such  ties,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  wake  of  such  incidents  as  the  kidnapping  from  Tokyo  of  Kim 
Dae  Jung  in  August,  1973- 

In  sum,  North  Korea  is  traditionally  the  more  highly  Industrialized, 
technologically  advanced,  and  politically  organized  part  of  Korea,  but  it 
probably  will  not  continue  to  have  this  status.  North  Korea  will  prob¬ 
ably  continue  to  have  certain  advantages  in  "national  character"  over 
South  Korea  and  will  probably  tend  to  have  a  slight  edge  in  per  capita 
income.  However,  because  of  the  nature  of  the  Communist  society,  and 
because  of  the  priorities  set  by  its  government,  South  Korea's  standard 
of  living  is  likely  to  appear  substantially  higher  than  North  Korea's. 

This  in  itself  may  cause  some  new  strains  in  North  Korea,  but  the  North 
Korean  government  can  easily  cope  with  such  strains. 

Taiwan.  The  Republic  of  China  is  still  considered  an  underdeveloped 
nation  but  its  economy  has  now  been  growing  at  about  a  rate  of  roughly 
10  percent  a  year  for  a  decade  and  industry  constitutes  a  greater  part  of 
the  GNP  than  ag  culture.  By  the  end  of  the  * 70 ' s  it  will  be  a  developed 
nation  able  to  support  an  impressive  military  machine  without  outside 
economic  assistance.  U.S.  and  Japanese  aid  to  Taiwan  have  been  terminated 
and  investment  has  leveled  off,  but  it  seems  likely  that  Taiwan  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  benefit  from  substantial  Japanese  t:ade  and  investment.  Invest¬ 
ment  in  Taiwan  is  likely  to  remain  very  profitable  and  it  seems  likely 
that  American  and  European  private  investors  will  make  up  for  some  of  the 
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losses  with  regard  to  Japan— if  those  losses  continue.  A  recent  soften¬ 
ing  of  the  PRC's  attitude  toward  investment  in  Taiwan  suggests  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  new  surge  of  Japanese  investment.  Diplomatic  isolation 
and  general  disparagement  of  Taiwan's  pretensions  to  represent  all  of 
China  have  led  Taiwan  to  emphasize  economic  development  and  superior 
quality  of  life  a-,  the  distinctive  characteristics  which  legitimate  its 
continued  independent  existence.  (In  the  year  after  Taiwan's  diplomatic 
debacle,  her  growth  rate  rose  to  12  percent.)  Now  more  than  ever  the 
Taiwanese  understand  that  their  very  survival  depends  upon  economic  de¬ 
velopment.  Although  domestic  or  international  political  problems  could 
disrupt  Taiwan's  growth,  it  now  seems  quite  likely  that  they  will  respond 
to  the  challenge  of  U.S.  and  Japanese  recognition  of  Peking  in  such  a  way 
as  to  play  an  important  economic  and  eventually  diplomatic  role  in  Eastern 
Asia.  Taiwan  will  become  a  major  industrial,  trading,  and  commercial 
power,  but  will  focus  more  on  services  and  consumer  goods  than  the  Koreas. 
Already  Taiwan  can  compete  with  Japan  in  the  consumer  and  electronic 
products  that  rocketed  Japan  to  world  prominence  in  the  1 950 ' s  and  '60's. 
The  Taiwanese  will  simply  take  much  of  these  markets  away  from  a  Japan 
whose  wages  are  no  longer  competitive. 

The  Three  City  States 

Singapore,  Hong  Kong,  and  Macao  are  city  states  rather  than  nation 
states.  They  are  militarily  vulnerable  and  possess  no  substantial  natu¬ 
ral  resources  of  their  own  but  they  will  play  distinct  and  important 
roles  in  the  emerging  Pacific  Basin. 

The  Chinese  could  seize  Hong  Kong  at  any  time  they  wish,  but  China 
has  traditionally  preferred  to  keep  foreigners  and  foreign  trade  isolated 
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in  one  or  more  enclaves  on  her  coast  where  they  would  exercise  minimal 
influence  over  Chinese  social  and  political  life.  The  Hong  Kong  area 
was  the  first  of  the  treaty  ports  and  is  now  the  last,  having  endured 
through  imperial,  republican,  warlord,  and  communist  regimes  in  China. 

As  China  engages  in  greater  trade  and  other  contacts  with  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  certain  other  ports  like  Shanghai  may  open  up  to  some  extent,  but 
Hong  Kong  is  likely  to  retain  its  traditional  and  preeminent  position  as 
China's  source  of  foreign  exchange,  China's  foreign  exchange  market,  her 
shopwindow  for  Western  technology,  and  the  instrument  by  which  China's 
traditional  policy  of  containing  Western  social  influence  operates.  Hong 
Kong's  very  weakness  protects  her,  because  China  does  not  feel  threatened 
by  her.  The  insecurity  of  investments  in  Hong  Kong  has  recently  been 
greatly  reduced  by  Chou  En-lai's  assurances  that  Hong  Kong  is  not  a  "prob¬ 
lem"  for  the  PRC  and  that  no  action  will  be  taken  on  Hong  Kong  until 
Taiwan  is  settled.  The  lease  on  the  New  Territories,  which  comprise  most 
of  Hong  Kong's  territory,  expires  in  1997.  but  the  PRC  does  not  accept  the 
lease  as  legally  binding  and  thus  officially  does  not  care  about  the 
lease's  expiration. 

Macao  has  a  seedy  reputation  as  a  site  of  vice  and  gambling.  As 
tourism  blooms  throughout  the  Asian  region  Macao  is  likely  to  respond  by 
capitalizing  on  its  exotic  and  exciting  reputation  and  by  attempting  to 
upgrade  that  reputation.  In  all  likelihood  she  will  turn  herself  into  a 
sort  of  Monaco  of  Eastern  Asia.  The  bargains  of  Hong  Kong  and  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  Macao  will  complement  each  other  and  will  ensure  the  continued 
competitiveness  of  the  twin  city  states  in  the  tourist  market.  Macao, 
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however,  is  more  vulnerable  than  Hong  Kong,  and  her  principal  defense  is 
the  PRC's  desire  not  to  alarm  Hong  Kong. 

Some  of  the  strongest  competition  for  tourists  and  for  investment 
will  come  from  Singapore.  As  the  Pacific  Basin  development  accelerates, 
Singapore  is  likely  to  become  the  administrative  and  financial  capital 
of  the  Basin.  As  a  free  port  and  tourist  center  it  is  gaining  on  Hong 
Kong.  For  executives  of  multinational  corporations  it  will  probably 
prove  more  attractive.  Singapore  combines  the  characteristic  diligence, 
competence,  and  effective  public  service  of  a  small  state  dominated  by 
Chinese  with  the  cultural  synergism  of  a  multinational  city  state.  It 
combines  a  veneer  of  democracy  with  the  tough  efficiency  and  authori¬ 
tarianism  of  a  dominant  party  headed  by  Lee  Kwan  Yew.  Its  educational 
system  is  strong,  its  economy  is  developed  (roughly  $1,000  per  capita), 
and  its  cultural  and  recreational  opportunities  increasingly  make  it  a 
far  more  pleasant  residence  for  executives  than  Hong  Kong.  Singapore 
has  displayed  far  greater  concern  for  the  needs  of  commerce  and  the 
wishes  of  corporate  executives  than  have  its  neighbors  Malaysia  and  Indo¬ 
nesia.  Its  main  problems  are  Indonesian  and  Malaysian  suspicion  of  the 
Chinese,  their  resentment  of  Singapore's  superior  success,  and  their 
limitations  on  Singapore's  trade  and  export  of  industries.* 

Vietnam  and  Thailand 

Vietnam's  people  share  the  characteristic  Siniculture  diligence, 
entrepreneurial  ability,  mechanical  skill,  and  willingness  to  save. 

J. 

"For  a  summary  of  Singapore's  economic  situation  in  terms  of  growth, 
labor  shortages,  and  so  forth,  cf.  Willard  A.  Hanna,  "Singapore  Success 
Syndrome  Revisited,"  American  Universities  Field  Staff  Reports,  Southeast 
Asia  Series,  XXI,  3>  The  "Comment"  by  Alan  R.  Sweezy  is  an  essential 
corrective  to  the  article. 
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North  Vietnam's  economic  development  may  be  slowed  by  rigid  and  bureau 
cratic  government,  but  South  Vietnam's  economy  could  soon  begin  an 
impressive  spurt  of  economic  development  which  is  likely  to  continue  to 
the  extent  that  the  country  achieves  peace.  Total  peace  is  not  necessary. 
For  instance,  the  situation  could  be  much  worse  than  the  Arab-lsraeli  con¬ 
flict  and  still  allow  rapid  economic  growth. 

To  a  lesser  extent  Thailand,  and  in  particular  the  Chinese  minority 

within  Thailand,  possesses  the  appropriate  skills  and  will  be  able  to 
achieve  growth  to  the  extent  that  peace  is  maintained.  Superior  ability 
to  integrate  the  Chinese  minority  into  the  country's  political  and  social 
life  enhances  Thailand's  prospects.  In  the  past  the  Vietnam  war  has 
stimulated  Thai  economic  growth  rates.  But  the  Thais  remain  militarily 
vulnerable  and  culturally  not  so  adaptable  to  high  growth  rates  as  their 
more  Sinic  neighbors.  Most  of  the  impetus  c*  Vietnam  is  past.  Thai 
development  is  not  likely  to  be  nearly  as  rapid  as  her  neighbors,  although 
she  will  continue  to  experience  an  extraordinary  tourist  boom  and  although 
after  Taiwan  she  is  the  largest  Asian  recipient  of  Japanese  investment. 


The  Quarries  of  the  Basin 

Raw  materials  for  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  Basin  will  come 
from  the  vast  and  virtually  untapped  storehouses  of  Australia,  Canada  and 
Brazil,  and  later  from  the  perhaps  even  vaster  reserves  of  Siberia.  The 
likely  booming  growth  of  the  Basin  in  the  next  decade  or  two  is  fore¬ 
shadowed  by  a  current  rush  to  explore  these  areas  and  by  the  willingness 
ol  Japanese  corporations  to  sign  raw  materials  contracts  for  periods  as 
long  as  10  and  12  years  in  the  future.  Already  Brazil's  trade  is  orient. na 
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itself  away  from  the  Atlantic  toward  the  Pacific  Basin,*  and  the  southern 
half  of  Brazil  has  become  the  most  rapidly  developing  area  in  the  world. 

Phase  Three:  Development  of  Southeast  Asia 
and  Latin  Ameri ca 

The  rise  of  the  Siniculture  region  parallels  the  rise  of  Japan  as  a 
major  economic  power,  and  it  recapitulates  much  of  the  history  of  Japan's 
economic  rise.  Taiwan's  transistor  products  increasingly  squeeze  out 
Japan's.  Singapore,  Taiwan  and  Korea  become  important  shipbuilders. 
Taiwan's  and  Korea's  textiles  flood  world  markets.  As  these  processes 
mature,  eventually  the  entire  region  will  face  many  of  the  problems  which 
Japan  currently  faces-- i ncl ud i ng  huge  trade  surpluses  with  the  U.S.,  rapid 
social  change,  pollution,  and  labor  shortages.  A  regional  labor  shortage 
will  occur,  and  regional  labor  costs  will  rise  rapidly.  Indeed,  labor 
costs  have  already  begun  to  rise  quite  dramatically  in  Singapore  and  Hong 
Kong,  and  Korea  faces  rising  demands  for  wage  increases.  The  whole  region 
will  face  the  three-pronged  choice:  slow  growth,  import  cheap  foreign 
labor,  or  export  industries  to  cheap  foreign  labor.  They  are  not  likely 
to  choose  slower  growth.  Just  as  Japan  will  import  some  Korean  and  other 
labor  (at  least  temporarily),  so  some  of  the  smaller  Siniculture  countries 
may  import  some  Southeast  Asian  labor.  (Singapore  has  imported  some  Malay 
labor.)  But  the  dominant  choice  will,  for  reasons  of  social  peace,  po¬ 
litical  stability,  and  economic  efficiency,  be  export  of  industries  to 
Southeast  Asia  and  Latin  America. 

This  phase  of  export  will  not  be  so  enthusiastic  as  the  export  of 
Japanese  industries  to  the  Siniculture  region,  for  Southeast  Asian  and 


"See  Table  II,  Charts  C  and  0,  on  page  37- 
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Latin  American  labor  is  neither  so  competent  and  diligent  nor  so  politi¬ 
cally  quiescent  as  Siniculture  region  labor.  Nor  will  the  reception  of 
these  exported  industries  be  so  enthusiastic,  for  cultural  and  political 
reasons.  Southeast  Asian  cultures  adapt  less  easily  to  the  organization, 
discipline,  and  skill  requirements  of  industrialization  than  do  their 
Siniculture  counterparts.  Southeast  Asian  and  South  American  societies 
lack  the  Si n i cul ture 1 s  conditioning  to  hierarchical  organization  and 
pol i t i cal  toughness . 

They  also  welcome  outside  investment  less  readily.  They  more  readily 
associate  investment  with  exploitation.  They  resent  the  economic  power 
of  the  overseas  Chinese,  in  their  own  countries  and  in  Singapore.  They 
resent  pollution  more.  Being  less  confident,  and  often  less  stable,  they 
fear  political  manipulation  as  a  consequence  of  foreign  economic  influ¬ 
ence.  Thus  they  accept  fewer  investments.  When  they  do  accept  invest¬ 
ments,  they  more  readily  all^w  political  fears  and  resentments  to  force 
expropriation  or  to  tang  panies  in  red  tape. 

Against  these  brakes  on  the  flow  of  investment  other  forces  are 
acquiring  momentum.  Increasing  national  unity  and  confidence  in  the 
region  will  over  time  gradually  reduce  the  fears  of  political  manipula¬ 
tion.  The  rise  of  a  generation  of  competent  technocrats  will  rationalize 
decision  processes  and  may  reduce  red  tape.  In  addition,  successful  de 
velopment  is  already  creating  an  elan  which  facilitates  rapid  development. 
In  Taiwan  diplomatic  frustration  was  considerably  relieved  by  emphasizing 
the  extraordinary  growth  rate.  In  the  Philippines,  a  Catholic  country 
where  until  just  a  few  years  ago  birth  control  was  almost  universally 
regarded  as  unthinkable,  the  new  Constitution  makes  maintenance  of  an 
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optimal  level  of  population  an  important  governmental  responsibility. 

In  North  Korea,  a  recent  governmental  reorganization  reduced  the  number 
of  ministries  from  thirty-one  to  fifteen,  but  added  two  new  economic 
ministries.  In  Singapore,  Malays  are  suddenly  beginning  to  enroll  in 
English-language  curricula  because  of  heightened  desire  to  participate 
in  the  economic  takeoff.  Throughout  the  Basin  success  generates  high 
morale  which  in  turn  generates  success. 

Economic  success  comes  to  feed  upon  itself,  as  dynamic  countries 
provide  markets  for  one  another,  emulate  each  other's  successful  policies, 
and  develop  regional  communications  and  organizations.  Because  of  the 
magnetic  effects  of  Sinlculture  dynamism,  Pacific  Basin  countries'  trade 
and  investment  become  focused  in  every  higher  proportions  on  countries 
within  the  Basin,  and  the  Basin  therefore  becomes  an  increasingly  inte¬ 
grated  economic  unit.  North  and  South  America,  and  non-communist  North¬ 
east  and  Southeast  Asia,  become  bound  ever  more  tightly  together.  (See 
Table  II.) 

Membership  in  the  Pacific  Basin 

Having  discussed  the  growth  of  the  Pacific  Basin  and  the  likely 
roles  of  some  important  Basin  countries  we  must  delineate  the  Basin  more 
precisely.  Although  the  term  "Pacific"  remains  in  the  title  of  the  Basin, 
it  is  more  useful  to  regard  the  Basin  as  a  functional  economic  concept 
rather  than  as  a  geographical  concept.  Therefore  our  delineation  of  the 
Basin  will  appear  peculiar  geographically  (for  instance,  by  including 
Brazil)  but  will  retain  economic  validity.  Let  us  define  a  trading  and 
investment  area  as  a  group  of  countries  who  do  more  than  half  of  their 
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trading  and  foreign  investment  with  one  another.  The  world  then  frag¬ 
ments  in  the  1970's  and  1 980 ' s  into  four  trading  and  investment  areas 
plus  two  groups  of  countries  which  are  not  in  any  of  the  four  trading 
and  investment  areas.* 

Of  these  four  trading  and  investment  areas  the  Pacific  Basin  t:ad- 
ing  and  investment  area  is  by  far  the  largest  and  most  dynamic.  It 
includes  North  America,  non-communist  East  and  Southeast  Asia,  and  most 
of  Latin  America.  For  convenience  we  may  divide  it  into  Eastern  and 
Western  sectors  in  accordance  wi th  the  following  lists. 


TABLE  III 


MAJOR  MEMBERS  OF  PACIFIC  BASIN  TRADING  AND  INVESTMENT  AREA 


Western  Cultural  Sector 

Argentina 

Austral i a 

Brazi 1 

Canada 

Chile 

Colombia 

Mexico 

New  Zealand 

Peru 

United  States 
Venezuela 


Eastern  Cultural  Sector 

China  (Taiwan) 

Hong  Kong 
I ndones  ia 
Japan 

South  Korea 
Malaysio 
Phi  1 ippines 
S  i  ngapore 
Thai  1  and 
South  Vietnam 


Table  II  has  indicated  the  extent  to  which  the  Basin  is  expanding  and 
growing  in  upon  itself. 

The  Pacific  Basin  phenomenon  can  be  defined  in  terms  of  countries 
as  we  have  done  above  but  it  can  also  be  defined  as  the  interaction  and 


"Herman  Kahn  and  William  H.  Overholt,  Tin  World,  1982-1991 ,  Hudson 
Institute  Research  Report  HI-I6I9-RR,  Chapter  2 
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development  of  a  rather  large  number  of  dynamic  cities. 


The  following 


list  suggests  what  we  mean. 


Aukl and 

Nakhodka 

Seoul 

Osaka 

Saigon 

Singapore 

Mani la 

Djakarta 

Br i sbane 

Sydney 

Honolulu 

Anchorage 

Seattle 

Los  Angeles 

Panama 

Guayaqui 1 

Santiago 

All  these  cities  are  i nternational i 


Vladivostok 

Pusan 

Hong  Kong 

Bangkok 

Port  Moresby 

Taipei 

Darwin 

Melbourne 

Wei  1 i ngton 

Vancouver 

Portland 

San  Francisco 

San  Diego 

Cal i -Buenaventura 

Lima-Cal lao 

Guadalajara 

zing  and  all  are  seaports.  Most 


serve  as  gateways  to  large  countries  or  gateways  from  large  countries 
All  have  done  well  in  the  past  five  years  and  all  have  currently  in¬ 


creased  budgets  for  infrastructure  development  within  cities  to  increase 
their  development  in  the  future.  All  are  outward-looking,  all  are  Pa¬ 
cific  focused,  and  all  are  increasingly  focused  on  Japan.  In  addition 
there  are  a  number  of  islands  which  are  starting  to  "boom"  and  take  on 


the  characteristics  of  their  more  developed  counterparts  above 


Guam 
Oki nawa 
Bouga i nv i  1 1  e 
New  Hebrides 


New  Caledonia 
F'J' 

Tahiti 


These  island  booms  are  due  to  large-scale  developments 


in  some  combi¬ 


nation  of  resources  or  manufacturing  or  tourism. 

The  membership  of  the  Pacific  Basin  is  not  constant.  The  economic 
firestorm  effect  discus ,ed  earlier  will  accelerate  the  dynamism  of  the 
Basin  and  as  a  result  attract  increasing  proportions  of  the  trade  and 
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investment  of  outsiders  and  thus  expand  membership.  South  Africa  and 
some  additional  Latin  American  countries  are  obvious  candidates  for 
relatively  late  membership. 

The  dynamism  of  the  Basin  will  greatly  influence  the  development 
of  the  entire  world  economy.  Among  the  areas  of  greatest  Impact  will 
be:  the  Middle  East,  because  of  Japan's  demand  for  oil;  Western  and 
Central  Siberia,  which  are  the  subject  of  current  Japanese  negotiations 
for  oil,  gas  and  iron;  East  Africa,  where  Japanese  trade  and  investment 
have  increased  rapidly  in  the  last  five  years;  and  China,  which  possesses 
an  extraordinary  labor  supply  and  desperately  needs  capital. 

The  most  important  economic  consequences  of  the  development  of  the 
Basin  will  probably  reside  with  members  of  the  Basin  themselves.  Most 
important  for  the  future  of  world  politics  will  be  the  impact  on  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  Both  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  could  profit 
enormously  in  a  purely  economic  sense  from  greater  participation  in 
the  dynamism  of  the  Basin,  but  both  perceive  severe  political  risks  in 
doing  so.  in  Siberia  the  Soviet  Union  possesses  vast  reserves  of  raw 
materials  which  Japan  needs  to  continue  her  economic  boom;  Russian 
efforts  to  develop  Siberia  using  purely  internal  resources  have  failed 
to  achieve  sustained  and  rapid  development.  The  Japanese  have  the  capi¬ 
tal  and  organizational  skills  to  develop  Siberia  and  the  resources  with 
which  to  buy  the  products  developed.  But  Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union 
are  old  rivals  and  the  Soviet  Union  naturally  fears  the  rapid  growth 
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of  this  capitalist  nation  and  the  penetration  of  the  underdeveloped  Soviet 

hinterland  by  the  rival  who  defeated  her  in  1905- 

Similarly,  China  possesses  almost  inexhaustible  supplies  of  the 
world's  highest  quality  labor  at  virtually  the  world's  lowest  cost,  and 
China  could  greatly  accelerate  her  development  by  accepting  foreign 
capital,  while  nearby  Japan  increasingly  faces  a  labor  shortage  and  a 
desire  to  export  industries  to  nearby  nations.  China's  labor  is  so 
efficient,  so  cheap,  and  so  inexhaustible  that  access  to  Chinese  labor 
would  both  drive  Japan's  growth  rates  to  new  highs  and  relieve  the  labor 
shortages  which  drive  the  development  of  Southeast  Asia.  But  the  Chinese 
retain  vivid  memories  of  a  humiliating  century  during  which  they  were 
manipulated  into  unequal  treaties  by  Europeans,  Americans,  and  Japanese 
who  used  loans  and  commercial  concessions  to  undermine  China's  sovereignty 
In  order  to  protect  their  sovereignty  the  Chinese  have  accepted  moderate 
economic  growth  rates  when  they  could  have  growth  rates  among  the  world's 
highest  by  accepting  foreign  investment.  China's  concern  for  independence 
is  not  likely  to  vanish,  although  further  moderations  of  the  policy  of 
self-reliance  will  undoubtedly  occur  in  the  next  decade. 

In  all  probability  mutually  profitable  relationships  will  be  worked 
out  between  Japan  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  China  on  the 
other  hand,  but  these  economic  relationships  are  likely  to  remain 


In  April  1974,  Japan  loaned  the  U.S.S.R.  one  billion  dollars  at  low 
interest  rates  for  Siberian  development.  Cf.  The  New  York  Times,  3  pn 
1974,  p.  1. 


'“'China  has  begun  accepting  some  short-term 
Japanese  loans  through  banking  operations.  Cf. 
17  June  1974,  pp.  42-3- 
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relatively  modest  for  the  next  decade  or  two.  However,  the  Chinese  and 
the  Russians  could  get  forced  into  competition  for  Japanese  investments. 
Presuming  a  continuation  of  the  Sino-Soviet  split,  Japanese  development 
of  Siberia  would  greatly  improve  Russia's  military  capabilities  on  the 
Chinese  border,  and  likewise  Japanese  development  of  North  China  could 
greatly  improve  China's  strategic  situation  relative  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Thus  to  the  extent  that  one  of  them  accepts  Japanese  development,  the 
other  must  seek  comparable  advantages,  either  through  an  opening  to  Japan 
or  through  an  opening  to  some  other  large  country  or  group  of  countries 
or  through  strengthened  military  alignment  with  some  power  outside  the 
region. 

Political  Aspects  of  the  Basin 

The  economic  development  of  the  Basin  depends  upon  key  political 
prerequisites  and  upon  the  solution  of  key  political  problems  generated 
by  the  Basin  development  itself.  Problems  arise  within  individual 
countries,  among  the  small  powers,  among  the  big  powers,  and  between 
small  and  big  powers.  Each  of  these  kinds  of  problems  is  potentially 
serious,  but  each  is  susceptible  to  amelioration  through  moderately 
competent  political  policies. 

Growth  and  Stability.  Such  a  dynamic  economic  process  as  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Pacific  Basin  will  generate  profound  social  changes, 
winch  will  in  turn  affect  politics  within  and  among  the  countries  of 
the  Basin.  The  character  of  these  political  consequences  is  by  no  means 
self-evident.  Two  decades  ago  it  was  thought  that  economic  development 
would  automatically  enhance  stability.  Subsequently  scholars  realized 
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that  the  disruptive  social  change  generated  by  rapid  economic  growth 
creates  political  strains  within  societies  and  provides  new  resources 
to  discontented  groups.  But  flexible  governments  should  be  able  to 
exploit  the  same  improved  communications,  leadership,  and  so  forth, 
that  insurgent  groups  exploit. 

Societies  with  (I)  strong  central  government  bureaucracies  and 
(2)  party  systems  that  link  the  government  to  people  are  likely  to  be 
able  to  exploit  the  additional  resources  development  provides  and  to 
remain  stronger  than  potential  insurgent  groups.  In  their  different 
ways  both  mature  democracies  and  mature  communist  states  possess  these 
prerequisites  of  stability.  Dictatorships  and  military  governments 
often  do  not.  However,  throughout  Eastern  Asia  central  government 
efficiency  is  increasing  and  lines  of  communication  between  center  and 
periphery  are  multiplying.  Second,  some  countries  have  higher  toler¬ 
ances  than  others  for  the  disruptions  of  development.  The  Siniculture 
areas  seem  willing  to  tolerate  relatively  high  levels  of  social  disrup¬ 
tion  so  long  as  they  are  compensated  by  high  growth  rates.  Thus  Basin 
growth  need  not  suffer  self-stimulated  disruption. 

At  the  same  time,  if  adaptability  of  beliefs  and  social  structures 
in  the  service  of  economic  growth  is  achieved  at  the  cost  of  ideological 
rootlessness  and  absence  of  commitment  to  particular  kinds  of  political 
institutions,  then  growth  may  simply  provide  resources  to  a  polity  which 
will  run  wild  a*-  the  first  appearance  of  a  strong  leader  or  a  national 
crisis.  The  Siniculture  areas  of  Asia  may  be  peculiarly  susceptible  to 
this  kind  of  problem,  the  archetype  of  which  is  the  rapid  growth  and 
wild  swings  of  the  political  pendulum  that  involved  Japan  in  World 
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War  II.  This  phenomenon  is  a  potential  problem  only  in  a  few  states, 
most  of  which  are  small,  but  avoidance  of  such  problems,  and  suppression 
of  the  international  consequences  of  them,  may  at  some  point  necessarily 
become  a  major  goal  of  Basin  members,  particularly  the  large  members. 

"Neo-lmper ial i sm."  Small  countries  naturally  resent  the  real  and 
perceived  dependence  that  Results  from  having  their  trade  and  investment 
dominated  by  a  single  big  power  or  by  a  combination  of  a  few  big  powers, 
even  though  the  trade  and  investment  accelerate  their  own  development. 

As  Japanese  trade  has  surpassed  American  trade,  this  problem  has  become 
particularly  acute,  because  Japanese  corporations  play  the  economic  game 
with  unusual  ruthlessness.  Horror  stories  of  Japanese  tactics  have  pro¬ 
liferated  throughout  Southeast  Asia.  Allegedly  the  Japanese  are  very 
free  with  bribes.  They  have  on  occasion  built  projects  of  national  im¬ 
portance  to  a  Southeast  Asian  country  with  materials  so  shoddy  that  they 
are  banned  in  Japan.  They  allow  local  entrepreneurs  to  develop  a  market 
for  a  Japanese  product  and  then  sweep  in  to  take  over  the  market  in  a 
manner  that  bankrupts  the  local  entrepreneurs.  They  set  up  joint  ven¬ 
tures,  then  manipulate  the  market  to  bankrupt  the  venture  and  buy  full 
ownership.  Not  all  Japanese  companies  deal  this  way,  of  course,  but 
even  a  few  create  a  fairly  strong  reaction.  This  reaction  magnifies 
the  already  important  reaction  that  occurs  simply  because  they  are  so 
big.  That  such  reactions,  which  have  in  the  past  been  directed  pri¬ 
marily  at  Americans,  should  become  focused  on  Japan  is  no  consolation 
for  the  United  States.  The  Pacific  Basin  development,  and  the  prospects 
for  stability  in  the  region,  are  so  important  to  the  U.S.  and  so  vitally 
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affected  by  this  conflict,  that  the  U.S.  has  a  strong  interest  in  mini¬ 
mizing  the  conf 1 ict. 

Various  forces  mitigate  the  friction.  The  strength  of  the  smaller 
powers  of  Asia  and  Latin  America  is  so  much  greater  than  in  the  past 
that  foreign  manipu’ation  can  occur  only  within  fairly  narrow  limits. 
Expropriation  is  so  easy,  nationalism  offers  such  effective  support  to 
leaders  who  defy  foreign  manipulation,  and  the  international  moral  mood 
is  so  opposed  to  strong  interventions,  that  manipulation  and  local 
reactions  are  inherently  limited. 

Regionalism  reinforces  the  strength  of  individual  nations.  Economic 
growth  of  the  Basin  will  increase  the  interdependence  of  the  region,  and 
thereby  stimulate  regional  organization.  Political  and  business  contacts 
will  multiply,  and  tourism  will  greatly  increase  cultural  interaction  and 
cultural  friction  among  members  of  the  Basin.  The  1970's  are  likely  to 
be  dominated  by  economic  issues,  but  the  late  seventies  and  eighties  may 
see  the  rise  of  some  regional  political  consciousness.  Seminar  and 
study  groups  are  already  beginning  to  develop,  including  Hudson  Insti¬ 
tute's  regional  committees  and  such  groups  as  the  Pacific  Basin  Economic 
Committee.  At  a  second  stage  unofficial  trade  and  investment  coordina¬ 
tion  groups  may  arise;  given  the  split  between  the  Pacific  Basin  trading 
and  investment  area  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  similar  European  area  on  the 
other,  groups  whose  membership  reflects  the  spiits  between  the  two  areas 
might  arise  and  compete  with  groups  like  the  Organization  for  Econonic 
Cooperation  and  Development  (which  attempts  to  incorporate  the  entire 
developed  non-communist  world).  Third,  such  unofficial  coordination 
groups  may  eventually  be  made  official  and  may  become  institutionalized  in 
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a  way  that  reflects  the  principal  lines  of  cleavage  among  members  of  the 
Pacific  Basin.  For  instance,  such  an  official  trade  and  investment 
coordination  council  might  be  divided  into  a  group  of  large  powers  and  a 
group  of  small  powers  which  negotiate  with  one  another.  At  a  fourth  level 
of  integration  systematic  "rules  of  the  game"  for  structuring  and  arbitrat 
ing  economic  competition  and  ecological  issues  might  arise.  Finally,  it 
is  possible  that  much  of  the  Basin  would  eventually  become  a  trade  and 
investment  community  of  some  form  such  as  a  free  trade  zone,  customs 
union,  or  common  market.  By  the  1980s  Latin  American  and  Southeast  Asian 
countries  will  probably  see  themselves  as  possessing  a  common  relationship 
and  a  common  set  of  problems  vis-a-vis  the  U.S.  and  Japan.  Thus  region¬ 
alism  will  likely  develop  along  functional  rather  than  strictly  geographic 
lines. 

Of  the  various  possible  forms  of  regional  cooperat ion — economic, 
political,  military  and  cultural --economic  cooperation  has  proved  the 
most  attainable.  Regional  development  projects,  regional  investment 
standards,  regional  ecological  standards,  and  so  forth,  could  greatly 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  small  powers  and  could  greatly  stabilize 
regional  politico-economic  relations  to  the  advantage  of  the  big  powers 
as  well  as  the  small.  This  encouraging  view  of  the  prospects  for  re¬ 
gionalism  must,  however,  be  balanced  by  recognition  that  regionalism 
will  develop  gradually,  that  it  will  not  within  the  foreseeable  future 
possess  much  military  significance,  and  that  rising  regional  interac¬ 
tion  and  interdependence  can  as  easily  stimulate  conflict  as  cooperation. 

' aradox i ca 1 1 y ,  the  presence  of  two  major  economic  powers  in  the 
recion,  r  p<.  i .  rhe  United  States  and  Japan,  rather  than  one,  should  also 
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improve  the  position  of  the  small  powers.  Intense  competition  between 
Japanese  companies  and  American  companies  should  provide  smaller  coun¬ 
tries  with  an  opportunity  to  play  the  competitors  against  one  another. 
American  competition  will  keep  the  Japanese  on  their  toes  in  Southeast 
Asia,  and  Japan  will  become  a  major  force  in  Latin  America.  (Japanese 
investment  in  Brazil  should  pass  American  in  the  1 980s . ) 

The  attitudes  of  the  big  powers  may  also  significantly  moderate  any 
potential  friction.  Japan's  Ministry  of  International  Trade  and  Industry 
promised  in  early  1973  to  develop  a  code  of  ethics  for  Japanese  companies 
operating  abroad.  Rising  political  pressures  in  the  United  States,  and 
sympathetic  parts  of  key  bureaucracies,  may  keep  the  activities  of 
American  companies  within  certain  broad  limits.  Finally,  an  irrational 
fear  in  Southeast  Asia  that  Japanese  investment  will  inevitably  be 
followed  by  Japanese  military  pressure  tends  to  be  alleviated  by  the 
residual  presence  of  American  bases  in  Southeast  Asia  even  though  those 
bases  have  no  anti-Japanese  roles. 

Regional  Small  Power  Political  Conflicts.  Today  as  in  the  past  one 
can  easily  write  scenarios  for  serious  trouble  in  almost  any  single  coun¬ 
try  in  Southeast  Asia.  What  has  been  changing  for  many  years  is  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  such  events  can  influence  a  whole  region.  In  1950  one  could 
write  a  believable  domino  theory,  given  the  extraordinary  wartime  weaken¬ 
ing  of  governments  and  social  cohesion  in  virtually  every  country.  By 
1965  one  could  make  such  a  theory  credible  only  for  mainland  Southeast 
Asia,  although  until  1965  one  could  still  believe  the  possibility  of  a 
fairly  sudden  transformation  of  the  political  character  of  the  region-- 
given  the  apparent  possibility  in  that  year  of  a  simultaneous  North 
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Vietnamese  conquest  of  Indochina  and  PKI  ascendancy  in  Indonesia.  Today 
grandiose  domino  theories  seem  absurd,  and  recurrence  of  the  simultaneous 
crises  of  1965  seems  unlikely  although  not  impossible.  Thus  political 
effervescence  internal  to  Southeast  Asia  seems  unlikely  to  halt  Basin 
growth.  Likewise,  in  Latin  America  one  can  imagine  a  fairly  sweeping 
trend  to  leftist  or  extreme  nationalist  governments,  but  not  to  a  degree 
that  would  disrupt  the  overall  development  of  the  Basin. 

Troubles  in  Japan.  That  Pacific  Basin  development  could  be  dras¬ 
tically  slowed  by  domestic  political  events  in  Japan  cannot  be  dismissed. 
Something  like  Prime  Minister  Tanaka's  plan  must  be  implemented  if 
Japanese  development  is  to  continue  rapidly  and  without  social  disrup¬ 
tion.  But  various  circumstances  impede  implementation  of  this  tril non¬ 
dollar  plan.  Most  intellectuals  have  accepted  the  view  that,  since  rapid 
growth  has  caused  social  and  ecological  problems,  the  only  way  to  solve 
these  problems  is  to  slow  growth;  in  fact  the  opposite  is  true,  but  de¬ 
cisions  depend  upon  belief  rather  than  reality.  Publication  of  the  plan 
has  been  connected  with  massive  inflation  of  land  prices  and  with  alleged 
profiteering,  both  of  which  stimulate  public  opposition  to  the  plan. 
Popular  distrust  of  government  and  the  rapidly  weakening  personal  posi¬ 
tion  of  Prime  Minister  Tanaka  cast  doubt  on  whether  he  or  even  his  party 
can  muster  the  power  and  will  to  implement  such  a  vast  plan.  In  addition, 
given  the  extent  to  which  the  opposition  has  been  gaining  offices  and 
forcing  the  defeat  of  important  political  initiatives,  one  cannot  dismiss 
the  possibility  of  a  period  of  political  instability  or  of  the  rise  to 
power  of  a  coalition  whii_h  would  not  emphasize  growth  or  which  would  so 
disturb  relations  with  the  United  States  that  Basin  development  faced 
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disruption.  On  the  other  hand,  one  can  imagine  even  a  non-LDP  govern¬ 
ment  successfully  implementing  the  key  welfare,  infrastructure  and  anti¬ 
pollution  features  of  the  Tanaka  plan.  And  high  growth  rates  among 
other  countries  are  likely  to  be  stimulated  and  supported  by  Japanese 
capital  exports  even  if  Japan's  domestic  growth  slows  drastically. 

Prolonged  Energy  Crisis.  An  indefinitely  prolonged,  serious  energy 
crisis  could  slow  or  halt  the  growth  of  Japan  and  its  Siniculture  neigh¬ 
bors.  In  fact,  if  Japan's  oil  supplies  should  be  disastrously  curtailed 
for  long  periods  of  time,  Japan  would  almost  certainly  give  overriding 
priority  to  domestic  needs  and  cut  off  supplies  of  key  petrochemicals  to 
nearby  countries.  The  effects  of  such  cutoffs  on  Taiwan  and  Korea,  which 
have  plunged  heavily  into  petrochemical  and  shipbuilding  industries,  could 
then  become  utterly  disastrous.  In  effect,  the  Pacific  Basin  scenario 
would  be  run  backwards — wi th  political  upheavals  probably  following  eco¬ 
nomic  debacles.  But  it  would  be  premature  to  suppose  that  such  debacles 
are  likely. 

Big  Power  Conflicts.  Serious  warfare  among  the  major  powers  would 
clearly  disrupt  the  development  of  the  Basin.  In  the  past  the  most 
likely  such  conflict  was  the  United  States  against  either  China  or  the 
Soviet  Union.  However,  all  of  the  major  powers  currently  follow  Nixon 
Doctrine-type  policies  of  providing  moral,  economic,  and  technological 
support  to  their  friends  in  the  region  while  avoiding  direct  military 
involvement  themselves.  As  a  result  the  probability  of  direct  confron¬ 
tation  has  diminished.  Today  the  most  likely  big  power  confrontation 
is  Sino-Sovset  war,  and  one  cannot  discount  this  possibility  completely, 
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but  in  the  process  of  becoming  deeper  the  conflict  has  appeared  to 
become  less  volatile. 

It  isn't  hard  to  imagine  other  kinds  of  big  power  conflict  further 
in  the  future.  Japan's  drive  to  economic  hegemony  in  Southeast  Asia 
clashes  with  China's  political  ambitions  in  the  region.  Japan  has  long¬ 
standing  although  currently  quiescent  territorial  and  other  disputes 
with  both  China  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  rapid  rise  of  Japan,  like  the 
rapid  rise  of  Prussia  a  century  earlier,  could  provoke  an  almost  automatic 
hostile  response  from  nearby  adversar ies--part icular 1 y  as  economic  success 
gradually  translates  itself  into  political  and  eventually  military  power. 
Competition  for  influence  in  Korea  makes  that  country  a  perennial  flash¬ 
point  in  the  Northeast  Asian  power  triangle,  and  the  volatility  of  the 
Korean  situation  will  increase  dramatically  if  the  United  States  withdraws 
its  forces  from  the  region.  More  generally,  the  possible  withdrawal  of 
most  American  forces  from  Eastern  Asia  would  mrke  each  of  the  three  major 
powers  in  the  region  less  secure  and  thus  render  conflicts  more  volatile. 
But  if  one  had  to  place  bets,  one  would  guess  that  the  next  decade  or  so 
will  avoid  major  power  wars  in  the  Pacific. 

Japanese-Amer ican  Relationships.  Japanese-Amer ican  friendship  and 
pol i t ical -mi  1 i tary-economic  cooperation  can  no  longer  be  taken  for  granted. 
Amen  can  impatience  with  Japan's  slow  pace  in  lowering  trade  and  investment 
barriers  and  in  revaluing  the  yen  have  too  often  combined  with  simple 
neglect  of  Japan's  interests  to  damage  Japanese-Amer ican  friendship. 
Likewise,  the  Japanese  have  proved  very  slow  to  realize  the  new 

For  details,  see,  "President  Nixon's  Trip  to  China  and 
Its  Consequences,"  in  Chapter  VI,  B,  below 
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responsibilities  for  international  monetary  stability,  for  ecology,  for 
development  aid,  and  for  limiting  the  harshness  of  their  economic  tactics 
in  smal 1  countries. 

Japanese  pol i t i ca 1 -mi  1 i ta ry  interests  in  regional  stability  coincide 
with  America's,  and  joint  Japanese-Amer i can  interests  in  maintaining 
stable  rules  of  the  economic  game  and  encouraging  the  growth  of  the 
Basin  greatly  outweigh  the  two  countries'  competition  for  larger  slices 
of  the  pie,  but  the  tendency  to  focus  on  day-to-day  competition  rather 
than  long-range  common  interests  remains  the  single  greatest  threat  to 
the  long-run  future  of  the  Pacific  Basin.  A  Japan  estranged  from  the 
U.S.  would  not  only  make  difficult  the  needed  cooperation  on  military 
and  economic  issues;  it  would  become  vulnerable  to  threats  from  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  might  get  provoked  into  a  rearmament  which 
could  have  such  worldwide  consequences  as  extensive  arms  races,  nuclear 
proliferation,  renewal  of  strong  Sino-Soviet  cooperation,  and  increased 
friction  in  Korea,  Taiwan,  the  Kuriles,  and  all  the  other  sensitive 
points  in  Eastern  Asia. 

I nequal i ty .  Finally,  Basin  growth  depends  heavily  on  increasing 
economic  inequality.  Export  of  industries,  which  drives  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  into  new  areas,  occurs  because  certain  countries  are  so  much  more 
successful  at  development  than  others  that  their  labor  costs  rise 
disproportionately. 

Unfortunately  the  rising  inequality  almost  certainly  cannot  be 
avoided  except  at  the  cost  of  sacrificing  a  period  of  economic  develop¬ 
ment  which  will  bring  a  major  portion  of  humanity  up  to  decent  standards 
of  living  for  the  first  time  in  history.  That  cost  would  be  unacceptable 
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to  the  poorer  people  of  the  region.  When  the  entire  region  has  become 
modernized  one  can  easily  imagine  a  leveling  off  of  inequality.  Indeed, 
Southeast  Asian  cultures  and  forms  of  organization  may  be  more  adaptable 
to  post- industrial  development  than  the  Siniculture  and  North  American 
cultures.  But  that  is  a  long  way  off.  In  the  meantime  increasing 
inequality  can  be  mitigated  but  not  eliminated.  This  is  unpleasant  but 
not  so  unpleasant  as  to  cancel  out  the  enormous  positive  benefits  of 
the  regional  development. 

Such  inequality  is  not  likely  to  produce  regional  instability.  It 
will  produce  friction,  because  of  the  protests  of  intellectuals  and  middle 
class  political  groups.  It  will  undoubtedly  precipitate  ant i -Japanese 
and  anti-local-Chinese  riots."  But  overall  the  realization  of  success 
will  somewhat  mitigate  resentment  of  others'  superior  success,  and  within 
Eastern  Asia  at  least  there  is  likely  to  remain  a  grudging  acknowledgment 
that  superior  Japanese  and  Siniculture  success  results  from  greater  dili¬ 
gence  and  competence.  Most  important  of  all,  international  inequality 
is  simply  too  distant  from  the  concerns  of  most  individuals  to  stimulate 
discontent  outside  certain  small  elite  groups. 

All  these  political  rel a t ionsh 1  ns  are  sufficiently  delicate  that 
they  require  continuing  attention.  The  rise  of  the  Pacific  Basin  enor¬ 
mously  benefits  the  United  States,  the  rest  of  the  Basin,  and  eventually 
the  whole  world.  The  Basin  has  great  momentum  of  its  own,  but  it  can  be 
turned  into  a  disaster  by  shortsighted  decisions.  Most  important  and 
delicate  of  all  the  political  issues  are  American  relations  with  Japan. 

Since  *■  h  i  s  was  written  Prime  Minister  Tanaka's  Southeast  Asian  tour 
stimulated  such  riots. 
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Japanese-Amer i can  pol  i  ti cal -mi 1 i tary  cooperation  can  maintain  peace  in 
the  region,  or  misunderstanding  can  provoke  hostility  and  worldwide  in¬ 
stability.  The  U.S.  and  Japan  have  in  the  last  few  years  made  serious 
mistakes  in  their  mutual  relationships.  The  chief  hope  for  the  Pacific 
Basin  is  that  the  rewards  of  cooperation  are  so  extraordinary,  and  the 
costs  of  hostility  so  equally  extraordinary,  that  the  necessity  for 
cooperation  is  obvious. 

To  outline  the  benefits  of  cooperation,  and  the  costs  of  failure, 
is  the  chief  motivation  for  this  chapter.  Part  of  the  Pacific  Basin 
story  is  history,  but  future  uncertainties  and  obstacles  render  firm 
predictions  hazardous.  The  point  is  that  the  obstacles  are  not  insur¬ 
mountable  given  moderately  good  judgment.  Hopefully,  realization  of 
the  auspicious  possibilities  of  Pacific  Basin  development  will  prove  at 
least  partially  a  self-fulfilling  prediction,  and  realization  of  the 
awesome  costs  of  less  cooperative  policies  will  make  narrow,  short¬ 
sighted  policies  less  attractive  and  thus  reduce  the  likelihood  of  some 
of  the  more  disastrous  scenarios  hinted  at  above. 
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III.  POLITICAL  CONTEXT  I:  NORTHEAST  ASIA 


A.  I nt  roduct i on 

This  section  surveys  some  assumptions  about  the  trends  which  will 
affect  the  structure  of  East  Asian  politics  in  the  1 970 ; s  and  early 
1 980 1 s ,  some  surprises  which  could  affect  that  structure,  and  some 
l.istorical  analogies  which  highlight  fundamental  aspects  of  the  system. 

A  later  chapter  outlines  some  basic  system  structures  which  could 
result.  We  shall  sketch  trends  and  policy  choices  in  broad  outline  and 
attempt  to  raise  some  axiomatic  assumptions  to  consciousness  where  they 
can  be  questioned;  discussions  of  individual  countries  or  trends  will  be 
truncated  where  they  do  not  contribute  to  this  broad  outline.  The  orien¬ 
tation  will  be  primarily  political. 

B.  Countries 

1 .  Japan* 

In  the  period  since  World  War  II,  Japan's  attention  and  her  identity 
have  focused  primarily  around  her  economic  miracle.  As  her  economy 
passes  that  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  approaches  that  of  America,  the  drive 
foi  economic  growth  may  become  less  consuming  as  a  goal  and  less  satisfy¬ 
ing  as  a  source  of  identity.  Japan  could  emerge  from  an  era  of  economics 
and  enter  an  era  of  politics  in  the  last  quarter  of  this  century. 

Few  societies  in  world  history  have  been  capable  of  maintaining 
political  and  social  stability  for  long  periods  of  extremely  rapid 
economic  growth  such  as  Japan  has  undergone  in  the  last  quarter  century. 

:For  added  material  on  Japan,  cf.  the  previous  chapter,  as  well  as 
Chapter  VI,  Part  B  and  Chapter  VII,  Part  B. 

Preceding  page  blank 
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Japan's  own  experience  of  extremely  rapid  economic  growth  earlier  in 
this  century  proved  to  be  extremely  destabilizing.  Although  the  case 
for  probable  stability  has  been  ably  argued,  one  may  still  reasonably 
question  whether  Japan's  political  and  social  institutions  are  sufficiently 
flexble  to  cope  with  economic  and  social  change  so  rapid. 

Japan's  politics  have  long  been  dominated  by  the  Liberal  Democratic 
Party  and  by  the  bureaucratic  and  business  coalition  which  support  that 
party.  Erosion  of  the  Liberal  Party's  electoral  support  as  its  rural  sup¬ 
porters  move  into  the  cities  and  adopt  less  conservative  ideologies  has 
decelerated,  but  this  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  indefinite  continua¬ 
tion  in  power  of  the  Liberal  Democratic  Party  or  a  prolonged  period  of 
political  stability.  In  the  July  1 971*  Upper  House  elections  the  LDP  lost 
heavily  in  provincial  areas.  Opinion  polls  show  the  Japanese  to  be  deeply 
dissatisfied  socially  and  politically.  Japan's  non-elites  have  so  far 
been  willing  to  accept  a  high  level  of  economic  inequality  together  with 
effective  exclusion  from  political  influence',  but  inflation,  slower  growth, 
pollution,  welfare  inadequacies,*  and  renewed  efforts  by  the  Left  to 
organize  these  non-elites  against  the  dominant  party,  could  produce  a 
strong  political  force  which  cannot  be  accommodated  within  the  current 
Japanese  political  system.  If  such  a  force  were  indefinitely  excluded 
from  power,  the  riots  for  which  Japan  has  become  famous  could  reach  much 
greater  magnitudes  and  induce  a  vicious  circle  of  elite  intransigence  an 
non-elite  violence.  Alternatively,  if  such  a  force  were  to  come  to  power 
it  would  lack  experience  in  domestic  government  and  international  politics, 

For  issues  and  trends  in  Tokyo  elections  1973,  cf .  Tosh  Lee,  "Tokyo 
Metropolitan  Assembly  E lect i on- ' 973 Asian  Survey,  May  197^. 
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and  it  would  probably  explicitly  reject  all  the  institutionalized  arrange¬ 
ments  which  had  integrated  Japan  into  a  more  or  less  stable  East  Asian 
system. 

Japan  lacks  an  ideology  or  an  overriding  set  of  social  goals  or  a 
Weltanschauung  adequate  to  provide  meaning  and  purpose  and  policy 
coherence  over  the  long  run.  Economic  development  has  provided  a  set  of 
overriding  goals  for  the  establishment  in  the  postwar  period, and  Marxism 
has  provided  an  ideology  for  those  who  have  been  excluded  from  power. 

If  economic  rowth  ceases  to  be  an  overriding  goal  and  Marxism  increas¬ 
ingly  becomes  passe,  as  seems  likely,  the  Japanese  may  become  susceptible 
to  some  new  comprehensive  ideology  invented  in  Japan  or  elsewhere.  The 
character  of  such  an  ideology  would  be  a  powerful  determinant  of  Japan's 
relations  with  other  countries.  On  the  other  hand,  if  some  relatively 
moderate  Marxism  came  to  power,  the  short-term  effect  on  Japan's  inter¬ 
national  posture  would  probably  be  minimal  since  by  the  1980s  there  will 
several  varieties  of  Marxist  societies  and  the  United  States  may  be 
accustomed  to  dealing  with  them.  At  the  same  time  a  domestic  Marxist 
orientation  could  conceivably  reinforce  other  forces  which  might  push 
Japan  toward  a  pro-Chinese  or  pro-U.S.S.R.  alignment.  Somewhat  less  prob¬ 
able,  but  not  impossible  as  an  outcome  of  Marxist  government,  would  be  a 
popular  reaction  against  mistakes  made  by  an  inexperienced  leftist  coali¬ 
tion  and  the  resultant  rise  of  a  nationalistic,  relatively  right  wing 
group  organized  around  the  Seirankai  or  their  counterparts. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Japanese  currently  possess  a  set  of  plans 
which  _ould  alleviate  most  of  their  major  domestic  problems  and  their 
tensions  with  the  U.S.  and  non-communist  Asia.  The  Japanese  have  committed 
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themselves  to  virtually  complete  trade  liberalization,  and  barring 
protectionist  American  moves  relatively  liberal  policies  will  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  be  implemented.  The  Japanese  planning  agencies  have  also  produced 

JL 

Prim?  Minister  Tanaka's  plan  for  remodeling  the  Japanese  archipelago," 
which  is  a  long-term  program  costing  well  over  a  trillion  dollars  to 
modernize  the  Japanese  economy,  decentralize  the  economy,  reduce  pollution, 
build  vast  infrastructure  projects,  and  improve  social  welfare.  The 
effects  of  this  plan  would  include  easing  of  Japan's  most  important  socio¬ 
political  tensions,  renovation  of  the  economy,  ,Jnt*  turning  Japan's  economy 
from  an  emphasis  on  exports  to  an  emphasis  on  development  of  the  domestic 
market.  Together  with  trade  liberalization,  this  deem; ‘’as is  of  export 
promotion  promised  to  permanently  ease  Japan's  trade  surplus  and  thus 
alleviate  key  tensions  with  the  U.S.  However,  rising  oil  prices  have 
forced  Japan  into  a  ba lance-of-paymehts  deficit  and  thus  domestic  and 
international  pressures  now  contradict  one  another;  the  resolution  will 
depend  heavily  upon  worldwide  oil  negotiations. 

But  Prime  Minister  Tanaka's  plan  has  encountered  great  resistance. 

Its  release  has  stimulated  land  speculation  which  is  blamed  for  Japan's 
recent  extraordinary  inflation.  Japanese  intellectuals  believe  that 
growth  inevitably  means  more  pollution,  and  this  erroneous  view  has 
created  resistance  to  a  plan  designed  to  enhance  long-term  growth.  Set¬ 
backs  in  foreign  policy  (the  "Nixon  shocks,"  the  soybean  embargo,  and  so 
forth),  disappointment  with  pace  of  domestic  reforms,  and  sheer  electoral 

Kakuei  Tanaka,  Building  a  New  Japan  (Tokyo:  Simul ,  1972). 

"'Subsequent  1 973~ 7A  fiscal  policies  and  i n ternat iona I  trends  greatly 
exacerbated  inflation. 
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boredom  with  the  Liberal  Democratic  Party,  have  decreased  the  strength  of 
the  government  and  thereby  decreased  its  ability  to  implement  such  an 
imaginative  plan.  Along  with  the  optimistic  projection  of  a  Japan  using 
the  Tanaka  plan  to  solve  its  basic  problems,  one  must  therefore  also 
include  a  pessimistic  scenario.  Liberal  Democratic  weakness  could  impede 
implementation  of  the  Tanaka  plan,  and  non- implementation  of  the  plan 
could  exacerbate  the  problems  which  cause  Liberal  Democratic  weakness. 

One  could  imagine  in  this  situation  that  the  Tanaka  Cabinet  could  be 
rapidly  followed  bv  another  Liberal  Democratic  cabinet,  which  would  also 
lack  strength,  and  that  continued  failure  to  solve  basic  problems  through 
formation  of  a  coalition  between  the  more  liberal  LDP  factions  and  some 
Socialist  or  Komeito  factions.  In  this  scenario,  failure  to  implement 
the  Tanaka  plan  would  mean  worsening  Japanese-American  economic  and 
political  tensions,  and  the  ascendancy  of  a  partially  socialist  govern¬ 
ment  would  bring  to  power  some  men  of  decidedly  anti-American  views.  If 
this  happened,  Japanese-American  relations  could  become  very  tense,  and 
the  Security  Treaty  would  probably  be  abandoned.  But  one  can  also  imagine 
that  even  such  a  cabinet  might  not  wish  to  exacerbate  tensions  with  the 
U.S.  excessively,  and  one  can  easily  imagine  such  a  government  implementing 
the  thrust  (but  probably  not  the  details)  of  the  Tanaka  plan,  since  compel¬ 
ling  economic  reasons  exist  for  the  broad  outlines  of  the  plan,  and  since 
the  welfare,  infrastructure,  and  ant i -pol 1 ut ion  measures  don't  contradict 
any  central  articles  of  faith  of  the  Socialist  and  Komeito  parties. 

Internationally  Japan  views  herself  as  unique  and  superior.  Unlike 
the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union  and  China,  Japan  does  not  feel  any 
need  to  proselytize  its  system  elsewhere;  thus  Japan's  involvements  with 
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other  nations  tend  to  be  essentially  non-ideological .  Japan  has  a  strong 
stake  in  international  stability  because  of  her  dependence  on  foreign 
resource  agreements,  foreign  markets,  freedom  of  the  seas,  and  increasing 
overseas  investments.  Japan  perceives  herself  as  weak  because  of  her 
lack  of  military  power,  her  dependence  on  external  supplies  and  on 
vulnerable  sea  lanes,  her  scarcity  of  social  overhead  capital,  and  her 
perception  of  the  United  States  as  an  ally  which  cannot  quite  be  trusted. 
Diffuse  anxiety  dominates  specific  threats  or  fears  in  Japanese  politics, 
but  the  years  prior  to  World  War  II  demonstrate  that  diffuse  anxiety  can 
drive  foreign  policy  just  as  successfully  as  can  reactions  to  specific 
threats  or  fears.  Despite  her  perception  of  herself  as  weak,  Japan  is 
getting  stronger  and  increasingly  resents  dependence  on  the  United  States. 
She  is  aware  of  her  great  economic  strength  and  possesses  a  sense  that 
Japanese  deserve  world  influence  and  status  as  a  result  of  their  economic 
success;  moreover  the  very  magnitude  of  economic  success  leads  to  a 
search  for  other,  predominantly  political,  goals. 

Japan's  economy  has  grown  so  rapidly  that  its  per  capita  income  has 
already  passed  the  Soviet  Union's  and  its  standard  of  living  will  soon 
be  embarrassingly  higher.  She  is  already  becoming  the  dominant  economic 
power  in  Eastern  Asia,  and  has  already  surpassed  the  United  States  as  the 
primary  trade  partner  of  Southeast  Asian  countries  other  than  Indochina. 
She  is  on  the  way  to  investment  positions  in  Canada  and  Latin  America  so 
strong  as  to  ba I ance  American  ^ronomic  influence  by  the  1980's. 

The  attitudes  of  major  developed  foreign  powers  (Russia,  Europe,  the 
United  States)  toward  Japan  will  be  determined  in  large  part  by  economic 
competition  and  the  fears  and  hurt  pride  of  competitors  who  have  been 
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round  1 y  beaten  in  the  economic  competition.  Japan  is  likely  by  the  1980s 
to  feel  that  sui passing  the  United  States  in  economic  power  and  Asian 

political  influence  is  a  major  long-term  goal. 

Despite  Japan's  objective  strength  and  her  sense  of  cultural  super¬ 
iority.  Japan  finds  herself  feeling  isolated  and  insecure  and  this 
situation  is  likely  to  coexist  for  a  long  period  with  Japan's  rising 
economic  and  political  influence  in  Asia.  Japan's  remaining  diminutive 
resources  of  such  raw  materials  as  copper,  gold,  zinc,  mercury,  lead  and 
i ror  will  soon  be  exhausted  and  their  final  exhaustion  will  symbolize 
for  the  Japanese  the  utter  dependence  on  foreign  sources  of  raw  materials 
which  has  haunted  Japanese  policy  throughout  this  century.  Although 
relations  with  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  improved,  the  let  impact 
of  the  last  five  years  has  been  to  increase  Japanese  insecurity  because 
of  deteriorating  relations  with  the  United  States  and  with  the  Southeast 
Asian  countries.  The  concomitance  of  domestic  political  discontent  with 
the  oil  crisis,  with  Southeast  Asian  riots  and  with  shocks  from  the  United 
States  has  exacerbated  both  domestic  and  foreign  policy  problems.  Japan 
finds  herself  dependent  on  the  U.S.  but  feeling  betrayed  by  the  U.S.,  com¬ 
mitted  to  growth  but  fearful  of  the  domestic  and  international  consequences 
of  growth,  determined  to  shape  distinctive  Japanese  policies  but  fearful 
of  the  consequences  of  a  strong  stand  on  any  particular  issue,  determined 
not  to  rearm  but  fearful  of  the  possible  fraying  of  the  American  umbrella. 

Faced  with  these  contradictory  claims  on  her  national  policies,  Japan 
'  ^  fallen  into  a  pattern  of  what  looks  to  American  observers  like  over¬ 
react  ion  and  excessive  concessions  that  may  damage  Japanese  interests  in 
tK  long  run.  After  President  Nixon's  trip  to  China,  much  of  Japanese 
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opinion  became  convinced  that  the  U.S.  would  force  Taiwan  into  the  arms 
of  Peking  and  much  of  Japanese  policy  since  then  has  seemed  predicated 
on  such  an  overinterpretation  of  American  purposes.  In  negotiating  with 
the  PRC  for  an  air  link  between  Tokyo  and  Peking,  Japan  incurred  sub¬ 
stantial  economic  losses  for  no  apparent  gain  except  ephemeral,  political 
good  feeling.  In  the  oil  crisis  of  late  1973  and  early  197A,  Japan  neces¬ 
sarily  adopted  a  pro-Arab  political  stance,  but  also  committed  herself  to 
development  projects  r.i  the  Middle  East  and  in  Siberia  which  might  prove 
costly  in  the  long  run.  Japan's  loans  to  the  U.S.S.R.  for  Siberian 
development  were  made  on  concessional  terms.  Portions  of  the  Japanese 
public  react  nat iona 1 i st i ca 1 1 y  against  such  displays  of  weakness  and  the 
time  could  come  when  such  backlash  constitutes  a  major  determinant  of 
Japanese  policy. 

Japan's  post-World  War  II  growth  seems  even  more  meteoric  and 
significant  than  the  rise  of  Japan  in  the  late  nineteenth  century.  One 
is  tempted  today  to  compare  this  phenomenon  with  the  rise  of  Prussia  in 
1870.  Then,  the  rise  of  Prussia  was  a  completely  surprising  event  to  the 
Europeans,  but  for  the  next  one  hundred  years  the  history  of  Europe  could 
be  characterized  as  being  dominated  by  the  need  for  a  European  interna¬ 
tional  system  able  to  accommodate  the  newly  powerful  Prussia,  and  for  a 
Prussia  able  and  willing  to  come  to  terms  with  its  European  neighbors. 

The  next  fifty  years  or  more  of  world  history  may  well  be  dominated  by 
the  need  for  a  worldwide  system  capable  of  adjustment  to  the  rise  of 
Japan.  This  is  not  meant  to  suggest  a  comparison  of  Japan  with  imperial 
Germany  as  a  militaristic  ...  aggressive  state,  although  that  is  a 
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possibility.  In  fact,  confrontation  between  China  and  Japan  is  possible 
but  also  avoidable. 

The  situation  is  a  little  like  the  confrontation  between  England 
and  Germany  during  the  1 870s  and  1880s.  By  1880  many  Englishmen 
recognized  that  Germany's  rise  was  rapid  and  momentous,  and  that  a  good 
chance  existed  that  Germany  would  eventually  dominate  Europe.  Most  of 
these  Englishmen  nonetheless  were  not  deeply  concerned.  They  were 
willinq  to  qive  up  their  100-year  old  balance  of  power  and  policv  in 
Europe  on  the  qrounds  that  Germany  and  Enaland  were  friendlv  countries, 
verv  similar  in  backaround  and  outlook.  Their  aristocracies  were  inter¬ 
married  and  went  to  one  another's  schools,  the  King  of  England  was  of 
German  descent;  there  was  a  certain  real  identity  of  values  ahd  views 
between  the  elites  of  the  two  countries.  The  English  also  felt  that 
their  strategic  situation  would  not  be  untenable  even  if  Germany's  army 
were  the  most  powerful  in  Europe.  Germany  would  provide  a  very  useful 
buffer  against  Russia,  and  the  French  would  provide  a  useful  buffer 
against  Germany.  Unfortunately,  the  Germans  in  their  atten.pt  to  become 
he  dominant  power  in  Europe  undertook  to  build  a  fleet  which  threatened 
the  British  rule  of  the  seas.  And  the  British  then  felt  themselves  forced 
to  make  up  with  their  three  hundred-year-old  enemy,  France,  in  order  to 
counterbalance  this  naval  threat.  Jodav  many  historians  have  come  to 
agree  that  Germany's  decision  amounted  to  virtually  a  frivolous  mistake, 
and  that  as  much  as  anything  this  mistake  caused  the  catastrophies  of 
World  War  I  and  World  War  II. 

One  can  imagine  evolution  of  a  similar  competition  between  Japan  and 
China.  Most  outside  observers  have  greatly  overestimated  the  actual  fear, 
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hostility,  or  apprehension  that  existed  between  these  two  countries,  but 
as  far  as  an  outsider  could  tell,  there  was  very  little  hostility  towards 
China  in  Japan.  Most  Europeans  and  Americans  simply  did  not  understand 
this.  Since  they  also  tended  to  overestimate  the  aggressiveness,  power, 
and  dynamism  of  China,  they  assumed  that  the  Japanese  must  fear  this 
potentially  aggressive  and  powerful  state.  Those  who  were  aware  of  the 
enormous  dynamism  of  the  Japanese  economy  also  tended  to  assume  that  the 
Chinese  were  equally  aware  of  this,  that  the  Chinese  put  the  same  emphasis 
on  such  factors  as  Gross  National  Product  and  technology  as  did  Americans 
and  Europeans.  In  fact,  it  seems  much  more  likely  that  two  or  three  year' 
ago  China's  concern  about  Japan  related  almost  entirely  to  the  American 
presence  in  Japan.  At  the  same  time  about  the  only  scenario  for  war  with 
China  that  the  Japanese  could  write  involved  American  bases  and  U.S. 
policies  as  the  precipitating  and  perhaps  major  cause.  That  is,  it  was 
U.S.  protection  and  U.S.  "peacekeeping"  itself  which  was  regarded  by  the 
Japanese  as  making  likely  or  possible  a  S i no- Japanese  confrontation. 

At  least,  until  recently,  Japan  still  saw  China  primarily  in  the  pre- 
World  War  II  image  as  a  weak  and  backward  country  unsuccessful  in  economic 
development  and  subject  to  political  excesses.  Nonetheless  relations  with 
China  are  a  delicate  issue.  Japanese  remember  their  cultural  borrowing 
from  China  and  are  conscious  of  China's  propinquity  and  nuclear  weapons. 
Disputes  over  China  policy  are  intense  because  of  their  linkaqe  to 
domestic  ideological  conflict  and  to  Japan's  lack  of  specific  political 
identity  and  because  many  businessmen  accept  the  fantasy  of  a  huge 


economic  market  in  China. 
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In  the  early  1970s  the  tendency  of 'these  two  great  Asian  nations  to 
underrate  one  another  has  begun  to  change.  The  Chinese  seem  more  con¬ 
scious  than  they  have  been  in  the  recent  past  that  Japan  will  become  a 
great  power  in  Asia — perhaps  the  greatest  power.  Periodically  the  Chinese 
have  in  the  past  tended  to  underestimate  Japan's  potential  strength. 

They  seem  now  just  beginning  to  become  fully  a ware  of  the  fact  that  these 
small  islands  off  their  coast,  with  only  one-eighth  of  China's  population, 
possess  more  than  twice  China's  Gross  National  Product,  with  an  economy 
which  is  growing  at  about  twice  China's  rate.  While  the  Chinese  have  long 
emphasized  the  military  importance  of  sheer  masses  of  inspired  and  dis¬ 
ciplined  men,  they  nc  cannot  help  but  realize  that  the  advanced  technology 
and  enormous  Gross  National  Product  of  Japan  are  likely  eventually  to 
produce  for  Japan  significant  military  power--even  if  the  Japanese  do  not 
build  nuclear  weapons,  and  certainly  if  they  do  choose  to  enter  the  ranks 
of  the  world's  nuclear  powers. 

the  Japanese  on  their  side  are  becoming  increasingly  aware  of  the 
hostility  of  the  Chinese  towards  Japan  (and  even  apprehension  often 
appears  to  the  other  side  as  hostility).  In  any  case  the  Japanese  are 
increasingly  conscious  of  the  increasing  Chinese  awareness  of  Japan  as  a 
potential  threat.  Most  Japanese  seem  rather  surprised  at  this.  They 
know  (or  at  least  they  believe  they  know)  that  Japan  does  not  intend  to 
build  nuclear  weapons.  They  also  kno.  that  the  Japanese  have  no  aggres¬ 
sive  intentions  towards  any  nation.  Sometimes  in  discussing  this  issue 
with  Japanese  one  can  explain  the  Chinese  position  by  simply  asking  the 
Japanese  to  imagine  themselves  in  Peking  and  then  look  at  Japan  from 
th  re.  Not  only  does  Japan  have  twice  the  GNF .  growing  at  twice  the 
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speed,  but  the  Japanese  are  we 1 1 -known  for  possessing  a  situational  ethic.* 
Such  an  ethic  may  suggest  today,  when  Japan  is  weak  and  a  "low  posture" 
perfectly  fits  its  foreign  policy  requirements  and  economic  needs,  the 
Japanese  will  commit  themselves  to  this  low  posture  as  virtually  a  moral 
imperative.  It  also  suggests  that  they  may  be  equally  likely  to  make  a 
commitment  to  a  quite  different  ethical  and  moral  imperative  if  the 
economic,  military,  and  political  situations  change.  This  should  not  be 
considered  a  matter  of  conscious  deception  or  a  sign  of  moral  or  ethical 
weakness— it  is  not,  at  least  in  the  Japanese  culture. 

Japan's  nuclear  decision  will  have  much  to  do  with  how  the  Chinese 
perceive  Japan,  and  Japan's  political  and  military  intentions,  during 
the  next  few  years.  There  are  additional  factors  of  tension  which  can 
play  an  important  role,  first  of  all,  there  simply  is  a  history  of 


*To  give  a  dramatic  example  of  the  Japanese  situational  ethic,  just 
recall  the  kind  of  incident  which  was  common  in  World  War  II.  Often  a 
Japanese  army  unit  would  leave  a  soldier  behind,  perhaps  in  a  desperate 
rear  guard  action,  or  perhaps  because  he  was  wounded.  He  would  be  given 
a  grenade  so  that  if  he  were  captured  he  would  pull  the  pin  and  kill  both 
himself  and  his  captors.  Even  badly  wounded  Japanese  soldiers  could 
usually  be  depended  upon  to  perform  this  desperate  act.  If.  however,  it 
happened  that  this  Japanese  soldier  were  taken  pr i soner-- genera  I ly  by 
falling  unconscious  from  wounds  or  being  overpowered  and  di sarmed--the 
next  day  the  soldier  would  very  often  express  a  desire  to  join  the 
Americans.  It  took  the  Ame  i cans  many  months  before  they  realized  that 
these  requests  were  genuine.  This  man  who  had  been  perfectly  willing  to 
commit  suicide  for  his  country  now  was  willing  to  get  into  an  American 
reconnaissance  plane  and  point  out  the  fortifications,  the  ammunition 
dump,  and  so  on,  on  his  own  side  of  the  lines.  Having  been  taken 
prisoner,  this  man  regarded  himself  as  in  fact  a  dead  nun  Or  better, 
the  old  slate  was  wiped  clean  and  he  was  starting  a  brand  new  life. 

Given  this  enormous  change  in  his  situation,  he  now  was  free  to  join  the 
Americans.  His  concept  of  obligations,  values,  ethics,  and  so  on. 
chanqed  with  the  situation,  and  this  idea  is  very  deep  in  Japanese 
culture.  We  should  not  be  surprised  if  Japan's  current,  seemingly  almost 
total,  commitment  to  pacifism  and  anti-nuclear  attitudes  proves  to  be  not 
at  all  as  deep  as  it  is  normally  taken  to  be. 
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S ino- Japanese  conflict--of  rivalry  over  Korea,  and  in  recent  times  of 
Japanese  intervention  on  the  mainland.  The  status  of  Taiwan  is  an  issue 
of  political  contention.  Japan's  relationship  not  on'y  with  the  United 
States  but  with  Russia  will  be  important.  Japanese  economic  relations 
with  the  U.S.S.R.  have  been  growing  and  now  include  some  cooperation  in 
the  development  of  Siberia.  Close  Japanese  relations  with  the  U.S.S.R. 
would  mean  to  China  that  Japan  was  cooperating  with  both  of  China's  major 
opponents  in  the  worlci--the  United  States  and  Russia.  Chinese  propaganda 
has,  in  any  event,  long  contended  that  Japan  is  America's  running  dog  in 
Asia. 

There  will  be  economi c- ideological  conflict.  Japan  today  is  the 
most  dramatic  success  of  "capitalism"  in  the  world.  There  is  a  vibrant 
development  In  the  economies  of  states  all  along  China's  rim--ln  South 
Korea,  Hong  Kong,  Taiwan,  Singapore,  Malaysia,  and  perhaps  eventually, 
even  In  South  Vietnam,  Indonesia  and  Thailand.  These  nations  all  are 
likely  to  develop  on  capitalist  terms,  with  Japanese  industry  and 
capital  taking  the  crucial  role.  What  will  China's  response  be?  It 
may  fight  these  developments  with  political  and  subversive  weapons.  It 
might  also  ignore  them,  arguing  to  its  own  people  and  to  the  world  that 
this  kind  of  economic  development  is  exploitative,  corrupting  to  tt 
people,  a  decadent  phenomenon.  China  could  offer  itself  as  a  model  of 
austere  but  also  egalitarian  socialist  development. 

At  another  level  of  rivalry,  China  will  certainly  find  itself  over¬ 
shadowed  by  Japan  as  a  world  power.  In  the  1960s  China  was  widely 
discussed  as  potentially  the  third  "superpower"--next  to  America  and 
Russia  the  most  important  state  in  the  world.  Even  today  this  is  not 
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so.  Everyone  is  coming  to  understand  that  Japan  is  Asia's  true  super¬ 
power,  and  that  by  at  least  the  conventional  indices  of  world  powei — 
excluding  only  gross  populat ion--China  ranks  well  down  on  the  list.  In 
terms  of  total  Gross  National  Product,  China  is  at  about  the  level  of 
Italy,  outranked  by  Canada.  The  Chinese  may  resent  having  the  Japanese 
ranked  above  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  At  the  same  time  the  J0pa- 
nese  well  may  resent  China's  old — and  cont inuing-- tendency  to  treat  the 
Japanese  as  inferiors.  In  recent  years  trade  delegations  from  Japan  to 
China  have  been  compelled  to  perform  a  kind  of  modern  version  of  the 
kow-tow,  issuing  statements  denouncing  the  policies  of  their  own  country 
in  order  to  obtain  trade  agreements.  Satisfying  as  this  may  have  been 
to  the  Chinese  authorities,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  it  has  nor. 
created  enormous  repressed  resentments  within  Japan.  Even  those  young 
Japanese  who  condemn  their  own  country's  p^o-Amer i can  policies  must 
have  resented  this  tactic  of  the  Chinese,  and  the  humiliation  of  Japan 
that  was  involved.  Many  of  these  young  Japanese,  otherwise  inclined  to 
sympathize  with  China  and  its  domestic  policies  and  accomplishments, 
have  also  been  repelled  by  the  spectacle  of  the  Cultural  Revolution.  There 
was  much  that  went  on  during  the  Cultural  Revolution  which  was  profoundly 
upsetting  to  a  person  of  Japanese  (and  Chinese)  moral  and  cultural 
inheri tance. 

These  factors  of  tension  do  not  imply  that  conflict  between  the 
two  countries  is  i nev i tab  1 e--on ly  that  it  can  easily  happen,  and  that 
intelligent  policies  are  needed  on  both  sides  to  preserve  the  peace  and  to 
establish  sound  and  fair  relations  between  the  two  countries.  The 
crucial  points  of  tension  will  be  Korea  and  Taiwan,  where  Japan  is 
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certain  to  become  increasingly  committed  economically,  and  may  assume 
an  enlarging  political  and  even  military  role  as  the  United  States 
reduces  its  commitments  under  the  Nixon  Doctrine. 

Yet  in  some  real  sense  time  is  on  the  side  of  peace.  The  Japanese 
have  no  serious  territorial  claims  or  revisionist  ambitions.  If  it  is 
prosperity  and  prestige  the  Japanese  want,  they  can  easily  get  it  without 
war  or  military  interventions.  Indeed,  one  can  imagine  Japan  estab¬ 
lishing  a  rather  high  degree  of  economic  predominance  in  Pacific  Asia 
through  peaceful  means — not  through  hegemony  or  dominance  (at  least  as 
long  as  the  United  States,  and  to  some  degree  the  Western  European  powers, 
are  present  in  Asia).  They  can  enjoy  a  very  high  degree  of  political 
influence  In  Asia,  and  the  world.  The  United  States  is  probably  willing 
to  continue  to  play,  at  least  to  some  reduced  degree,  a  role  as  policeman 
in  the  Paci f 1 c--certai n I y  against  naked  aggressions;  if  the  Nixon  Doctrine 
is  likely  to  work  anywhere  in  the  world.  Pacific  As  1 ^  seems  the  area 
where  it  might  work  best.  The  United  States  will  no  doubt  continue  to 
be  willing  to  give  the  Japanese  a  "free  ride,"  but  from  the  viewpoint 
of  almost  everybody  concerned,  this  is  a  good  free  ride  to  give. 

And  as  for  China's  future,  as  far  as  one  can  tell  China  has  no  real 
territorial  ambitions  anywhere  in  the  area  either,  and  while  they  have 
powerful  ideological  ambitions  these  are  also  matters  of  long-term  expec¬ 
tations  and  strategies.  To  maintain  a  high  degree  of  rhetorical  hostility 
towards  the  capitalist  world  may  be  very  important  from  the  Chinese  point 
c  'ew,  but  this  need  not  become  translated  into  confrontations.  Much 
dept  's  toon  how  the  Chinese  leadership  sees  its  goals.  If  it  chooses 
t'>  road  of  military  pressures  or  political  subversion,  it  will  sooner 
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or  later  provoke  a  conflict  with  Japan--but  not  only  with  Japan.  If  it 
follows  a  course  consistent  with  China's  past  (and  in  important  respects, 
consistent  with  the  thrust  of  the  Cultural  Revolution),  preserving  a 
certain  national  isolation,  concerned  with  China's  own  progress  as  a 
"model"  of  revolutionary  progress  and  national  self-transformation, 
hostile  to  the  materialism  of  modern  consumer  capitalism  and  preaching 
austerity  and  "virtue"  to  its  own  people,  then  its  relations  with  Japan 
will  have  points  of  trouble  and  tension,  and  the  level  of  rhetorical 
conflict  may  be  high,  but  the  actual  relations  between  these  two  remark¬ 
able  nations  may  be  surprisingly  peaceful. 

Recently  concern  has  developed  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere 
that  the  Japanese-Ch i nese  relationship  might  become  excessively  friendly. 
The  rapidity  with  which  Japan  established  diplomatic  relations  and 
formally  cut  her  diplomatic  relations  with  Taipei,  and  the  Japanese  will¬ 
ingness  to  sacrifice  lucrative  air  routes  to  Taipei  and  use  of  Taiwan's 
air  space  in  order  to  establish  an  air  link  with  Peking  that  has  cnly 
political  value,  have  led  some  foreign  observers  to  fear  a  Japanese  move 
into  a  very  close  relationship  with  China.  In  addition,  some  observers 
note  that  many  Japanese  expect  the  China  market  to  become  a  great  market 
for  Japanese  goods,  and  also  that  Japan,  with  its  severe  labor  shortage, 
could  gain  enormously  from  a  Chinese  decision  to  allow  Japanese  capital 
and  China's  enormous  reservoir  of  labor  to  cooperate.  However,  the  speed 
of  the  Japanese  rapprochement  with  China  resulted  primarily  from  Japan's 
fear  of  losing  part  of  her  China  market  to  the  United  States;  from  strong 
reaction  among  the  Japanese  political  elite  to  the  shock  of  the  Nixon  trip 
to  China;  from  domestic  political  demand  for  strong  and  innovative  Japanese 
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foreign  policies  in  the  wake  of  what  appeared  to  be  abandonment  by  the 
United  States;  and  also  from  a  belief  that  the  trend  of  American  policy 
indicated  that  America  would  force  Taiwan  into  the  hands  of  Peking. 

China's  overall  policy  of  self-reliance,  her  memories  of  previous  exploita¬ 
tion  by  Japan,  and  her  resentment  of  the  foreign  image  of  China  as  a  source 
of  cheap  labor,  will  all  combine  to  prevent  economic  reasons  from  pushing 
Japan  and  China  into  an  excessively  close  embrace. 

Although  Japanese  perception  of  possible  difficulties  with  China  is 
rising,  the  greatest  Japanese  security  fears  are  focused  on  the  Soviet 
Union.  Whereas  China  has  for  most  of  recent  history  been  a  weak  country 
that  could  not  possibly  threaten  Japan,  the  Soviet  Union  put  up  a  tough 
fight  before  being  defeated  by  Japan  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War  and  was 
one  of  the  victors  in  World  War  II.  The  Japanese  share  grim  memories  of 
the  end  of  World  War  I  I  when  the  Soviet  Union  declared  war  on  Japan  after 
the  latter  was  already  effectively  defeated.  Many  Japanese  soldiers 
disappeared  into  Siberia  never  to  be  seen  again,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
took  possession  of  portions  of  Sakhalin  Island  and  the  Kuriles  which 
the  Japanese  continue  to  consider  Japanese  territory.  The  Soviet  Union 
refuses  to  negotiate  these  territorial  disputes  from  fear  that  conces¬ 
sions  to  Japan  would  lead  to  demands  for  concessions  for  other  countries 
which  lost  territory  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  World  War  II.  In  the  posc- 
World  War  II  period,  memories  of  these  disputes  with  the  Soviet  Union  have 
been  regularly  jogged  by  Soviet  naval  activities  and  intrusions  into 
Japanese  air  space.  According  to  popular  opinion  polls,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  a  quasi -permanent  place  ac  one  of  the  countries  the  Japanese  like 
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Despite  all  this,  American  multipolar  diplomacy  has  convinced  the 
Japanese  that  they  need  to  seek  better  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  the  oil  crisis  of  1 973“ 7^  has  magnified  Japanese  interest  in  develop¬ 
ment  of  potential  oil  and  other  resources  in  Siberia.  As  a  result,  the 
Japanese  have  committed  themselves  to  a  $1  billion  investment  in  Siberian 
oil  development  and  have  become  more  serious  in  discussing  possible 
additional  ventures  in  Siberian  development.  These  joint  ventures  carry 
with  them  potentially  great  political  consequences.  If  they  tecome 
greatly  expanded,  then  the  Soviet  Union  obtains  a  sensitive  point  upon 
which  to  exert  pressures  on  Japan.  If  the  ventures  are  successful  and 
come  to  involve  large  Japanese  interests  or  large  numbers  of  Japanese 
individuals,  then  the  domestic  forces  within  Japan  pressing  for  better 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  could  expand  rapidly.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  difficulties  in  dealing  with  the  Russians  and  in  exploiting  the 
hostile  environment  of  Siberia  prove  as  formidable  as  some  observers 
believe,  then  the  Siberian  venture  could  become  a  source  of  substantial 
friction  and  disillusionment  among  the  Japanese. 

The  larger  the  Siberian  project  becomes,  the  more  it  becomes  a 
crucial  item  in  the  security  calculations  of  Korea  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China.  To  Chinese  strategists,  Siberian  development  neces¬ 
sarily  poses  an  immediate  and  very  rapidly  expanding  military  threat  to 
Manchuria,  and  China  will  have  to  counter  such  a  threat  unless  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  improve  dramatically  in  the  meantime.  China  could 
respond  either  by  becoming  extremely  hostile  to  Japan  or  by  giving  the 
Japanese  some  kind  of  parallel  incentives  to  facilitate  Manchurian  develop¬ 
ment.  Whatever  their  response  to  Japan,  the  Chinese  might  very  well 
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attempt  to  use  American  political  and  economic  power  to  balance  the 
effects  of  Siberian  development.  This  Chinese  strategy  could  have  very 
favorable  strategic  and  economic  conseguences  for  the  United  States  in  its 
competition  with  the  Soviet  Union;  but,  if  it  created  a  source  of  >riL,tiun 
with  Japan  and  an  increasing  Japanese-Soviet  vs.  Arne r i can-Ch inese  al iqn- 
ment, could  be  extremely  damaging  to  the  worldwide  strategic  posture  of  the 
United  States.  Japan  will,  for  a  long  time,  remain  the  key  to  the  East 
Asian  balance,  and  the  United  States  will  need  to  resist  temptations  to 
allow  interests  in  China  to  overwhelm  interests  in  Japan. 

Korea  and  Taiwan  are  both  perceived  by  Japanese  students  of  inter¬ 
national  affairs  as  important.  Korea  is  classically  viewed  as  a  gun 
pointed  at  Japan,  because  it  is  the  classic  route  for  invasion  of  Japan, 
and  it  is  the  site  of  previous  wars  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  China. 

Japan  dominates  South  Korea's  trade,  and  ha*  experienced  increasing 
friction  due  to  an  excessively  favorable  balance  of  payments  and  South 
Korean  resentment  of  Japanese  intercourse  with  North  Korea.  Taiwan  is 
strategically  important  to  Japan,  but  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
China  (GRC)  fears  Japanese  influence  over  the  native  laiwanese  popula¬ 
tion,  other  Asian  countries  remember  Taiwan  as  a  jumping  off  point  for 
Japanese  invasions,  and  the  Japanese  have  backed  away  from  guaranteeing 
the  defense  of  Taiwan.  Taiwan  is  also  economically  important  to  Japan, 
and  Taiwan's  trade  with  Japan  is  somewhat  greater  than  the  PRC's  trade 
with  Japan.  Japan  was  tied  to  Taiwan  by  a  World  War  II  peace  treaty 
?nd  by  gratitude  for  personal  reasons  and  for  the  absence  of  reparation 
dema  ds  in  the  wake  of  World  War  II.  Despite  all  this,  in  1972-73 
Japanese  politicians  and  businessmen  expressed  inc. easing  willingness  to 
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trade  friendship  with  GRC  for  friendship  with  the  PRC.  Japanese  invest¬ 
ment  in  Taiwan  leveled  off  dramatically  in  1972,  and  Japan  replaced  her 
diplomatic  ties  to  Taiwan  with  ties  in  Peking.  Likewise,  Japanese 
almost  universally  believed  the  U.S.  was  pushing  Taiwan  into  political 
reun'on  with  the  PRC,  and  they  therefore  believed  such  a  reunion  to  be 
inevitable;-  believing  this,  they  have  severed  relations  with  the  GRC 
and  undertaken  other  actions  which  have  annoyed  U.S.  policymakers 
seeking  to  maintain  Taiwan's  independence.  But  Japanese  investment 
rose  to  roughly  its  earlier  levels  in  1973,  and  the  1974  Japan-PRC 
airline  agreement  stimu’ated  sufficient  dissension  in  Japan  that  prob¬ 
ably  no  LDP  government  can  afford  to  do  a  great  deal  more  damage  to 
Taiwan's  interests  in  the  short  term. 

In  Southeast  Asia,  Japan  is  likely  to  exert  such  powerful  economic 
influence  that  her  trading  partners  come  to  feel  excessively  dependent 
upon  her.  Southeast  Asian  resentment  of  Japan,  dating  from  World  War  II, 
remains  active.  Threats  to  Japan's  raw  materials  or  to  her  naval  rights 
in  the  Malacca  Strait  could  evoke  a  major  naval  program.  In  order  to 
avoid  such  frictions  and  resentments,  Japan  might  very  well  seek  to 
promote  an  Asian  sense  of  common  identity  and  an  economic  co-prosperity 
sphere,  whose  primary  purpose  would  be  political  preemption  of  resent¬ 
ments  rather  than  the  economic  benefits  of  a  common  market.  On  the  other 
hand,  balanced  economic  competition  with  the  U.S.  may  mitigate  small 
countries'  resentment  of  both  the  U.S.  and  Jaoan. 


This  is  based  on  early  1973  interviews.  The  attitudes  began  to 
change  somewhat  by  late  1973  on  the  basis  of  increased  knowledge 
2nd  recons i terat ; on  of  Japanese  interests  and  reconsideration  of 
Japanese  interests 
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Japan  will  probably  rearm  to  an  important  extent  in  the  1970s  and 
1980s.  The  key  questions  involve  the  pace  and  character  of  this  rearma¬ 
ment.  Becai.  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Japanese  economy,  the  Japanese 

military  establishment  will  grow  rapidly  even  if  the  defense  budget  is 

held  constant  as  a  proportion  of  GNP.  By  the  late  1 980s  Japan  could  have 
a  trillion  dollar  GNP,  so  even  with  defense  budgets  held  to  two 
percent  of  GNP  she  would  be  spending  $20  billion  per  year  on  defense. 

Japanese  defense  budgets  have  been  held  down  both  by  the  widespread 
post-World  War  II  ant i -mi  1 i tar i sm  of  Japanese  society  and  by  a  quite 
rational  calculation  that  Japanese  security  and  economic  growth  could 
best  be  maximized  by  dependence  on  the  United  States  and  by  an  inter¬ 
national  posture  which  threatens  nobody  militarily.  But  an t i -mi  1 i tar i sm 
and  the  so-called  nuclear  allergy  are  eroding,  and  various  trends  are 
undermining  the  argument  that  Japanese  goals  can  best  be  achieved  by 
minimizing  the  defense  budget.*  Japanese  perceive  the  reliability  of 
the  American  deterrent  to  be  decreasing  because  of  increasing  American 
friction  with  Japan,  decreasing  American  military  power  in  the  Western 
Pacific,  lower  American  morale,  and  the  likelihood  of  a  Chinese  I  CBM. 

The  American  relationship  with  Japan  is  perceived  as  a  useful  bargaining 
counter  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  China,  but  at  the  same  time  Japanese 
economic  success  has  brought  Japan  to  the  point  where  it  desires  political 
equality  with  the  United  States,  greater  leverage  over  American  policies 
in  Asia,  and  a  relative  reduction  of  American  influence  in  Asia.  Among 

X 

The  September  1973  court  decision  that  Japan's  Se I  * -Defense  Forces 
are  illegal  could  turn  into  a  major  political  problem,  but  could  also 
prove  easily  reversible.  Cf.  Masaru  Ogawa,  "SDF  and  Constitution,"  Japan 
Times  Weekly,  15  September  1973. 
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young  Japanese  there  has  arisen  an  emotional  nationalism  which  demands  an 
assertive  Japanese  political  role  and  a  partially  anti-American  political 
stance.  In  addition  to  these  basically  political  trends,  some  Japanese 
increasingly  argue  the  value  or  technological  spin-offs  of  military 
research  and  of  the  utility  to  the  economy  of  the  defense  industry;  as 
the  military  sector  of  industry  increases  in  size  special  military- 
industrial  interests  will  also  gain  increase*  political  clout. 

It  has  been  widely  believed  in  the  world  at  large,  and  far  more 
important  within  Japan  itself,  that  the  Japanese  people  have  an  intense, 
deep-seated,  animosity  toward  nuclear  weapons,  even  a  "nuclear  allergy" 
because  of  their  experience  at  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki.  It  is  probable 
that  this  "allergy"  is  more  complex  and  subtle  than  is  usually  understood, 
even  by  most  Japanese.  Although  genuine  nuclear  pacifism  and  international 
idealism  are  unquestionably  involved,  much  of  the  emotion  and  activity 
usually  thought  to  demonstrate  anti-nuclear  sentiment  in  Japan  often  is 
also  concerned  wi th  such  matters  as  ant i -m i I i tar i  sm  (in  particular,  nobody 
in  Japan  wants  to  return  to  the  prewar  conditions  of  the  Japanese  officer 
corps  and  "government  by  assassination"),  some  degree  of  anti-Americanism, 
a  certain  amount  of  political  partisanship  directed  against  the  Liberal 
Democratic  Party,  an  almost  inevitable  by-product  of  the  "low  posture" 
foreign  policy  and  internal  economic  expansion,  etc.  Also,  one  of  the 
most  important  reasons  the  Japanese  "nuclear  allergy"  persists  is  simply  a 
basic  and  widespread  belief  that  there  is  no  pressing  need,  in  terms  of 
Jaranese  security  or  other  current  and  imperative  national  interests,  for 


obtaining  weapons  at  the  moment. 
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Today  all  these  factors  inhibiting  Japan  from  nuclear  status  .tv, 
to  be  eroding.  For  example,  by  1963  much  of  the  animosity  against  the 
"illegal"  Self  Defense  Forces  had  dissipated;  in  1 96A  there  ./as  a  certain 
revival  of  war  songs  and  of  revisionist  theories  of  the  war,  and,  in 
general,  romantic  attitudes  about  the  war  began  (and  continue)  to  replace 
the  previously  total  rejection  of  war  or  militarism.  By  1965  it  was 
possible  for  visitors  to  discuss  most  issues  of  national  security  with 
most  Japanese  in  a  relatively  unemotional  way.  By  1966  Japanese  were 
willing  to  discuss  nuclear  issues  in  the  same  unemotional  and  objective 
way.  By  1 967  there  was  a  somewhat  surprising  depth  of  animosity  generated 
in  Japan  against  the  nonproliferation  treaty  negotiations.  Not  only  was 
the  depth  and  pervasiveness  of  the  emotional  reaction  surprising  to  many 
In  the  West,  but  probably  it  was  surprising  to  many  Japanese.  Since  then 
there  has  been  an  increasing  tendency  for  the  formation  of  serious  study 
groups  on  nuclear  issues--even  study  groups  combining  participants  from 
both  the  Right  and  the  Left.  This  last  point  is  an  important  one,  both 
the  Left  and  the  Right  may  wish  to  have  "temporary"  nuclear  rearmament. 

The  Left  may  wish  to  be  independent  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Right 

may  strive  for  national  prestige,  power  and  independence. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  in  informal  polls  of  Japanese  graduate 
students,  even  in  university  departments  that  were  very  ant i -mi  I i tar i st i c 
and  Leftist,  the  overwhelming  majority  felt  that  Japan  would  acquire 
nuclear  weapons  within  five,  ten,  or  at  most  fifteen  years.  Most  felt 
•hi  such  nuclear  armament,  if  it  were  to  take  place  at  all,  would  occur 
after  West  Germany  or  India  had  created  a  precedent.  That  would  make 
J  .  an  nuclear  power  number  7  or  8--which  somehow  does  not  seem  an  act  tha-. 
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would  "rock  the  nuclear  boat"  excessively.  But  anti-nuclear  sentiments 
are  still  strong  enough,  despite  the  Indian  nuclear  explosion,  that  it 
seems  likely  that  if  Japanese  nuclear  rearmement  comes,  it  is  more 
likely  in  the  1 9 80s  than  in  the  1970s. 

It  should  be  realized  that  if  Japan  does  get  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
1970s,  and  in  particular  if  it  procures  them  in  a  relatively  "irresponsible 
manner"  so  that  further  nuclear  proliferation  is  touched  off,  enormous 
animosity  will  be  created  in  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world  and 
especially  in  Asia.  For  one  thing,  there  will  be  general  accusation  of 
trickery  and  hypocrisy.  The  Japanese  have  advertised  their  peacefu 1 ness-- 
and  their  nuclear  allergy--so  extensively  and  so  intensely  that  most  people 
simply  cannot  now  believe  that  the  issue  is  really  either  as  complex  or  as 
subtle  as  has  been  indicated  or  that,  despite  superficial  appearance,  a 
rapid  change  in  Japan's  nuclear  policy  is  indeed  possible.  Having  over¬ 
estimated  the  depth,  pervasiveness,  intensity,  and  permanence  of  the  nuclear 
"allergy,"  people  will  overestimate  the  seeming  trickery  and  hypocrisy  in¬ 
volved  in  policy  reversal.  China,  in  particular,  would  be  affected. 

It  makes  sense  for  the  Japanese  to  go  through  the  70's  without  nuclear 
weapons--t hus  sparing  themselves  a  certain  amount  of  expense  and  a  great 
deal  jf  trouble.  This  wou 1 d  in  many  ways  be  a  more  momentous  decision  for 
the  Japanese  than  the  world  realizes;  still,  they  may  judge  it  the  least 
costly  policy--in  terms  of  an  overall  assessment  of  the  various  risks, 

national  security  issues,  prestige  and  economic  considerations,  and  other 
matters.  This  may  even  be  true  if  the  Japanese  intend  to  attain  full 
great  power  status  in  the  80s -- i nc  I  udi ng  nuclear  armament.  Premature 
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moves  in  that  direction  may  retard  the  attainment  oh  that  goal  and  raise 
grave  risks  and  other  costs. 

Some  Americans  have  attempted  to  push  the  pace  of  Japanese  rearmament 
out  of  the  desire  to  have  the  Japanese  take  over  some  of  the  defense  role 
which  America  has  been  trying  to  abandon  partially  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Nixon  Doctrine.  However,  the  Japanese  react  to  such  American  pressures 
with  anger  and  with  the  sharp  and  credible  reminder  that  even  if  Japan 
does  rearm  she  will  not  pick  up  American  chips  in  Southeast  Asia.  From 
an  American  viewpoint,  Japanese  rearmament  is  not  necessarily  advantageous, 
even  though  such  rearmament  might  lead  to  a  slight,  temporary  reduction  in 
American  defense  costs.  Rather,  Japanese  rearmeme.it  is  likely  only  in  a 
context  where  the  Japanese  feel  extremely  isolated  and  betrayed  by  their 
allies.  In  such  a  context  rearmement  is  likely  to  take  on  anti-American 
overtones.  Moreover,  rapid  Japanese  rearmement  would  greatly  stimulate 
Chinese  and  Russian  fears  and  could  thereby  provoke  a  worldwide  arms  race 
exacerbated  by  severe  tensions  in  Korea,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Senkaku 
Islands,  in  the  Kuriles,  and  along  the  continental  shelf  of  Asia.  In 
other  words,  such  rearmement  might  transform  the  international  environment 
in  which  the  United  States  operates  from  a  relatively  benign  and  even  arms 
control-oriented  environment  to  a  rather  tense  and  hostile  environment. 

2.  Soviet  Union.-  In  some  ways  the  U.S.S.R.  is  the  country  with 
the  most  complex  situation,  and  the  most  puzzling  options,  pressures  and 
problems.  Internally,  it  seems  to  face  a  serious  crisis  of  ideological 

"The  following  four  paragraphs  are  from  The  North  Pac i f  i  c  Power 
Trianqle,  HI-1605-RR,  17  October  1972,  v-vii.  For  further  details,  etc., 
see  t he"~ U.S.S.R.  chapter  of  that  report.  For  an  analysis  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  promotion  of  an  Asian  Security  System,  cf.  Chapter  IV  of  Appendix 
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and  organizational  obsolescence.  Rather  than  catching  up  with  the  West 
it  is  losing  much,  but  not  all,  of  the  technological  competition  and  not 
doing  extraordinarily  well  in  economic  growth--parti cularly  in  an  economic 
competition  with  the  Japanese  which  is  increasingly  important  for  ideo¬ 
logical  reasons.  (They  did  not  have  the  October  revolution  to  be  third.) 
On  the  other  hand  the  U.S.S.R.  now  has  the  largest  strategic  forces  in  the 
world  in  terms  of  numbers  and  size  of  missiles  and  (depending  on  how  one 
does  the  evaluation  or  on  what  issues  one  emphasizes)  one  can  argue  that 
at  a  minimum  it  has  obtained  a  new  level  of  relative  equality  with  the 
United  States,  or  even  a  kind  of  superiority.  One  effect  of  the  SALT 
agreements  is  a  likely  enhancement,  politically,  of  the  apparent  superi¬ 
ority  (from  some  points  of  view)  of  Soviet  strategic  forces,  and  a  further 
weaken ing  of  belief  in  U.S.  nuclear  guarantees  and  in  U . S .  s t ra teg i c 
dominance  generally. 

Further,  recent  discoveries  of  oil  and  gas  in  Siberia  and  increasing 
world  need  for  many  of  the  resources  that  Siberia  can  supply  have  given 
the  Soviets  an  enormous  potential  asset.  (Siberia  may  have  more  natural 
resources  available  eventually  than  Australia  and  Canada  put  together, 
but  they  are  difficult  to  extract,  difficult  to  transport,  and  in  some 
cases  may  exist  in  more  modest  quantities  than  Soviet  advertising 
suggests.)  The  Soviets  seem,  at  least  tentatively,  to  have  decided  to 
develop  Siberia,  not  according  to  the  needs  of  European  Russia  or  its  own 
regional  defense,  but  as  an  important  commercial  and  economic  asset  which 
can  produce  foreign  exchange  by  selling  its  products  to  the  world.  (How¬ 
ever,  it  is  far  from  clear  whether  the  Soviets  will  be  able  to  carry  out 
this  decision  in  view  of  the  many  obstacles,  physical  and  social,  that  it 
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faces.)  In  particular  the  Soviets  clearly  seem  anxious  to  use  American 
and  Japanese  capital,  technology  and  management,  probably  often  in  some 
kind  of  flexible  joint  venture  and  consort i urn- type  arrangements.  However, 
all  three,  but  particularly  the  Russians  and  the  Japanese,  fear  dependence 
on  each  oth,  *•,  and  there  are  many  other  ideological  and  prestige  issues 
which  may  get  in  the  woy  of  very  close  cooperation.  In  addition  the  Soviet 
are  faced  with  a  number  of  contradictions  to  greater  Russ i an- Japanese 
cooperation,  such  as  the  difficulty  in  achieving  a  satisfactory  World 
War  II  peace  treaty,  Russian  embarrassment  at  Japanese  economic  success, 
and  various  other  considerations  mainly  involving  prestige,  ideology, 
and  the  characteristics  of  the  social  bureaucracy. 

Despite  the  great  improvement  in  the  Soviet  military  position,  their 
world  position  has  (with  important  exceptions)  deteriorated  since  Stalin's 
death  because  of  such  factors  as  Japanese  and  West  European  stability  and 
wealth,  the  rise  of  a  hostile  China,  their  lack  of  continued  progress  in 
the  Third  World,  and  the  growing  alienation  of  various  new  and  old  Left 
movements  (both  inside  and  out  of  the  bloc)  from  Soviet  leadership. 

Russia's  primary  'nterests  in  the  Northeast  Asia  region  presumably 
consist  of  avoidinq  unfavorable  coalitions,  diminishing  American  influence 
without  letting  it  become  replaced  by  excessively  dynamic  Japanese  or 
Chinese  influence,  maintaining  or  asserting  leadership  and  status  in  the 
world  Communist  movement,  developing  Siberia  and  the  Maritime  Provinces 
and,  of  course,  avoiding  war. 

Contemporary  Soviet  foreign  policy  is  characterized  in  part  by  increas¬ 
ing  Soviet  naval  power  and  political  initiatives  in  Asia,  because  of  her 
conflicts  with  China,  her  attempts  to  outflank  China  and  the  United  States 
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in  India,  Southeast  Asia  and  elsewhere,  the  rise  of  Japan,  and  the  relative 
weakening  of  American  influence.  In  order  to  further  weaken  American  in¬ 
fluence  in  Asia,  the  U.S.S.R.  is  engaged  in  a  major  effort  to  construct  a 
network  of  Asian  alliances  which  she  groups  under  the  title  of  an  Asian 
Security  System.*  This  trend  of  increasing  initiatives  could  be  interrupted 
by  prolonged  and  serious  conflict  in  the  Middle  East,  by  difficulties  in 
maintaining  hegemony  in  Eastern  Europe,  by  cooperation  between  China  and 
Western  Europe,  or  by  internal  difficulties.  By  the  1980s  the  Soviet 
Union  could  be  seriously  overextended,  even  more  seriously  relative  to  its 
resources  than  was  the  United  States  in  the  late  1960s.  Her  economy  is 
likely  to  grow  much  more  slowly  than  Japan's  and  not  much  faster  than 
America's.  The  areas  of  Soviet  Asia  from  which  the  Soviet  Union  confronts 
China  and  Japan  are  underpopulated  and  the  northern  tier  of  a  second  rail¬ 
way  system  through  Siberia  is  not  due  for  completion  until  1980.  The 
pressure  of  conflicts  with  China  may  be  sustained  and  the  temptation  to 
invite  huge  amounts  of  Japanese  capital  into  the  area  will  be  strong. 

Japan  may  very  well  object  to  activities  of  the  Soviet  Indian  Ocean  Fleet 
which  appears  intended  for  political  influence  on  the  South  Asian  area 
but  could  also  threaten  Japan's  oil  supply  lines.  This  fleet,  together 
with  Japanese  dependence  on  Middle  Eastern  and  (by  the  1 980 ' s )  possibly 
Siberian  oil,  give  the  U.S.S.R.  a  strong  strategic  position  relative  to 
Japan.  That  position  is  reinforced  by  reductions  in  American  presence 
and  by  the  possibility  of  Soviet  influence  in  Taiwan. 

Confronted  with  a  strong  Japanese-Amer i can  alliance,  the  U.S.S.R. 
might  seek  to  improve  relations  with  China  by  ceding  some  territory, 

'•'See  the  appendix  by  Alex  Ghebhardt.  American  analysts  have 
generally  underestimated  the  seriousness  of  this  Soviet  effort. 
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withdrawing  some  armies,  reducing  the  level  of  ideological  polemics  and 
providing  some  economic  aid.  The  U.S.S.R.  could  be  forced  into  such  a 
policy  by  fear  of  Japan  and  by  Chinese  acceptance  of  large  amounts  of 
Japanese  capital  and  influence  in  Northern  China.  A  weaker  alternative 
would  be  a  Soviet  alliance  with  Taiwan  in  the  event  that  the  United  States 
withdraws  from  its  alliance  with  Taiwan  and  Mainland  China  refuses  to 
accept  a  bargain  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Such  a  base  in  Taiwan  would  leave 
China  feeling  completely  surrounded  by  Soviet  power  and  would  provide  a 
naval  base  for  influence  directed  at  Japan  and  at  Southern  Asia.  In  this 
regard,  one  should  note  Chiang  Ching-Kuo' s*  extensive  ties  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
But  for  the  present  such  ties  .seem  very  unlikely.  If  the  rapid  erosion 
of  U. S. -Japanese  ties  which  began  in  the  early  1970s  should  accelerate, 
then  Japanese-Soviet  collaboration  in  development  of  Siberia  could  become 
the  basis  for  expansion  of  cooperation  and  sympathy  into  other  areas,  or 
to  Japanese  concessions  on  naval,  political  and  economic  issues  which 
would  damage  American  or  Chinese  interests. 

1985  may  very  well  see  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  height  of  its  world 
influence— with  numerous  friendship  treaties,  great  navies,  and  substantial 
influence  over  the  domestic  politics  and  economies  of  Asia.  But  — part  1 cu- 
larly  if  Japan  retains  a  relatively  peaceful  image  and  if  the  American 
profile  becomes  substantially  lowered  in  the  interim--the  U.S.S.R.  may 
come  by  the  1 980 ' s  to  be  perceived  by  Asians  as  a  far  greater  threat  than 


*Chiang  Ching-Kuo  is  the  son,  and  heir  apparent,  of  Chiang  Kai-shek. 
On  his  ties  with  the  U.S.S.R.,  cf.  G.F.  Hudson,  "Taiwan's  Radical  Alter¬ 
native."  The  New  Leader,  20  September  1971-  As  a  result  of  discussions  in 
both  Taiwan  and  the  U.S.S.R.  ,  this  alternative  is  currently  a  dead  letter, 
and  it  would  be  revived  only  under  rather  improbable  circumstances. 
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at  present  to  the  independence  of  Asian  nations,  as  the  last  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  imperialists.  Small-power  resentment  and  big  power  competition, 
possibly  combined  with  domestic  political  ferment,  could  then  prepare  the 
way  for  a  recession  of  Soviet  power  far  more  dramatic  than  the  comparable 
American  experience  of  the  early  1970‘s.  Soviet  attempts  to  retain  an 
imperial  position  might  very  well  be  more  prolonged  than  were  American 
attempts  (because  Soviet  policy  is  less  responsive  to  public  opinion)  and 
more  disastrous  for  the  U.S.S.R.  and  for  world  peace. 


3.  People's  Republic  of  China.  Communist  China  is  a  vast,  diverse 
unwieldy  country  which  has  in  the  past  achieved  long  periods  of  stability 
at  relatively  low  levels  of  central  control.  Such  low  levels  of  central 
control  are  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  contemporary  international  politics 
but  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  especially  Mao  Tse-tung  have  achieved  higher  levels 
of  control  through  the  modern  social  technology  of  a  one-party  state. 

China's  acceptance  as  a  great  power  in  the  1950's  and  1 960 ' s  was  based  on 
an  illusion  resulting  from  China's  rhetoric  and  from  the  fallacy  that  her 
population  was  an  asset,  but  also  from  the  reality  of  an  amazing  degree  of 
party  control  over  such  a  vast  peasant  society. 

The  unity  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  did  not  come  easily.  It  was 
not  present  in  the  beginning  and  it  was  purchased  at  the  cost  of  enduring 
the  Long  March,  the  war  with  Japan,  and  the  Civil  War  against  forces 
greatly  superior  in  numbers  and  in  military  equipment.  Once  achieved, 
unity  endured  long  past  the  point  at  which  a  comparative  historian  would 
have  expected  the  revolution  to  destroy  its  creators,  and  the  Chinese 
Party  was  known  tor  its  ability  to  follow  divisive  conflict  with  unified 
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action  and  to  heal  the  wounds  of  purges  by  rehabilitation.  But  the  demo¬ 
tion  of  Mao  in  1 y 58  divided  the  charisma  of  the  party  from  its  institution¬ 
alized  organization,  and  the  counterattack  by  Mao  in  the  Great  Proletarian 
Cultural  Revolution  seriously  weakened  the  party  and  moved  the  center  of 
power  from  the  party  toward  the  army  and  from  the  center  toward  the 
periphery.  The  struggle  for  succession  to  Mao  has  already  caused  the  fall 
of  Mao's  constitutionally  designated  successor,  Lin  Piao.  China  has  since 
restored  substantial  political  unity  and  centralization,  but  may  never 
restore  completely  the  pre-Cultura!  Revolution  levels  of  centralization 
and  civilian  control. 

But  one  must  not  overestimate  the  long-term  effects  of  Cultural  Revo¬ 
lution  and  other  disruption.  Restoration  of  unity  and  restoration  of 
civilian  control  over  military  and  economic  affairs  have  proceeded  with 
surprising  rapidity.  Because  communist  parties  eliminate  all  domestic 
opposition,  they  can  carry  on  very  intense  intra-party  struggle  without 
fear  of  losing  control  of  their  country.  Nothing  that  has  occurred  in 
China  approaches  the  severity  of  Stalinist  oppression  of  the  peasantry  or 
Stalin's  devastation  of  his  own  political  party.  And  the  basic  unity  of 
the  Chinese  Communist  Party  has  historically  been  superior  to  that  of  its 
Soviet  counterpart.  So  cultural  revolution- type  upheavals  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  threaten  China's  political  system.  The  renewed  "cultural  revolu¬ 
tion"  of  1973-74  so  far  seems  less  disruptive  and  more  controlled  than 
its  predecessor,  although  unexpected  struggle  or  the  deaths  of  Mao  and 
Cho'j  at  an  inappropriate  moment  could  greatly  magnify  its  impact. 


Likewise  the  death  of  Mao  has  often  been  overestimated  as  a  precipi¬ 
tant  of  possible  strife.  Effective  transfer  of  day-to-day  authority  from 
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Mao  to  Chou  En-lai  seemed  to  have  occurred  by  1973,  and  Chou's  highly 
institutionalized  operations  have  great  momentum  of  their  own  even  when  he 
is  ill  or  absent.  The  latest  Party  Congress  has  established  what  appears 
to  be  a  collegial  system  for  rule  following  Mao's  death;  such  collegial 
rule  implies  a  power  struggle,  but  not  necessarily  a  power  struggle  any 
more  momentous  than  the  Khrushchev- Bu 1 gan i n  or  Brezhnev- Kosyq i n  competition. 
Barring  the  unlikely  but  not  impossible  alternative  of  China's  fragmenta¬ 
tion,  the  era  of  revolution  and  social  uphea\.j!  will  likely  end  within 
a  few  years  of  Mao's  death  and  an  era  of  consolidation,  institutionaliza¬ 
tion  and  growth  will  begin--as  it  has  in  other  successful  revolutions. 

China  is  likely  to  experience  relatively  strong,  long-term  trends 
toward  decentralization  of  political  power  and  institutionalization  of 
her  political  processes.  Decentralization  will  be  encouraged  by  the 
strains  existing  within  the  army  and  the  party  and  between  the  army  and 
the  party.  The  deaths  of  Mao  and  Chou  En-lai  will  leave  China  without 
central  leaders  of  national  stature  and  with  few  men  of  broad  experience. 
The  problems  of  Chinese  society  are  becoming  too  complex,  and  the  society 
too  diverse,  for  extreme  centra  1 i zat ion  to  be  maintained  over  the  long 
term.  The  populace  is  tired  of  mass  campaigns  which  implement  central 
power  against  the  wishes  of  regional,  provincial  and  local  power  concen¬ 
trations,  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China  is  therefore  increasingly 
less  capable  of  dismantling  what  Mao  calls  the  "independent  kingdoms" 
which  invariably  have  arisen  in  past  Chinese  dynasties  and  which  have 
tended  to  grow  extremely  rapidly  in  the  People's  Republic  except  when 
mass  campa igns  are  directed  against  them.  Howeve i ,  decentral ization  as 
used  here  does  not  imply  loss  by  the  center  of  the  ability  to  implement 
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basic  social,  economic  and  political  policies  in  the  foreseeable  future, 
and  decentralization  as  used  here  could  make  it  possible  lor  central 
leaders  to  deal  more  effectively  with  the  problems  which  the  center  does 
confront  because  less  pressing  problems  will  have  been  delegated  to  lower 

I evel s . 

Like  decentral ization,  institutionalization  of  the  political  process 
has  characterized  all  previous  Chinese  dynasties  and  all  other  great  social 
revolutions  after  an  initial  period  of  upheaval.  Great  issues  like  land 
reform  get  resolved  and  the  motivational  basis  of  mass  support  for  upheaval 
erodes.  The  simple  issues  also  get  resolved  and  the  crucial  needs  of 
society  come  to  consist  of  coping  with  complex  technical  problems;  this 
trend  is  even  stronger  in  contemporary  China  than  in  past  dynasties  be¬ 
cause  of  the  complexity  of  modern,  differentiated  society.  In  order  to 
cope  with  technical  complexity  and  social  differentiation  the  regime 
requires  rapprochement  with  professionals  and  other  experts.  Economic 
growth  requires  predictability  and  continuity.  The  revolutionary  party 
which  is  the  basic  tool  of  social  upheaval  becomes  diluted  by  opportunists. 
Social  groups  whose  basic  grievances  have  been  solved  move  from  being  the 
revolutionaries  of  the  old  society  to  being  the  conservatives  of  the  new, 
as  can  be  seen  from  the  opposition  of  many  peasants,  workers,  intellectuals, 
and  bureaucrats  to  Maoist  policies  during  the  Cultural  Revolution. 

There  are  countervailing  pressures  to  the  trends  toward  decentrali¬ 
zation  and  institutionalization.  Decentralization  risks  factionalism  and 
fragmentation,  and  institutionalization  implies  bureaucratization  and  loss 
of  revolutionary  idealism  and  enthusiasm.  Mao  has  clearly  perceived  the 
risks  arid  has  fought  a  valiant  battle  to  maintain  a  revolutionary  mentality 
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But  the  risks  of  trying  to  maintain  a  revolutionary  mentality  in  a  non¬ 
revolutionary  social  context  are  perhaps  even  more  severe  and  most  Chinese 
leaders  seem  to  recognize  this. 

China  faces  dangers  both  from  extreme  factionalism  and  from  extreme 
bureaucratization.  Stability  implies  some  balance  among  these  extremes, 
and  a  surprise-free  projection  would  be  that  China  will  attain  such  a 
balance.  The  extreme  upheavals  of  the  past  were  based  upon  strong  social 
strains.  The  land  reform  campaign  tapped  landlord-peasant  antagonisms, 
and  settled  those  antagonisms  for  many  generations.  The  Three  and  Five 
Ant i -campa i gns  tapped  antagonisms  resulting  from  political  corruption  and 
employer-employee  relations,  and  defused  those  issues.  The  Great  Leap 
Forward  tapped  rni 1  I enn  i  al  peasant  enthusiasm  for  radical  change  and  instant 
economic  modernization,  and  the  d  i  sappoi  greatly 

reduced  radical  peasant  enthusiasm.  The  Cultural  Revolution  was  much  more 
narrowly  based  on  the  discontents  of  old  revolutionaries  against  bureau¬ 
cratization  and  technocracy,  and  the  universal  radicalism  of  youth, 
although  it  also  came  to  involve  key  disputes  over  foreign  policy,  military 
policy,  and  a  congeries  of  domestic  issues.  The  Cultural  Revolution  faced 
opposition  from  most  intellectuals,  most  of  the  Communist  Party,  most 
bureaucrats,  and  the  vast  majority  of  peasants  and  workers.  To  the  extent 
that  the  Cultural  Revolution  was  successful  it  depended  heavily  upon  the 
personal  charisma  of  Mao  and  upon  the  coincidence  that  in  1 965  the  regime 
faced  parallel  splits  on  foreign  policy,  domestic  economics,  Vietnam 
policy,  military  policy,  educational  policy,  and  personal  allegiance  (to 
Liu  or  Mao).  Mao's  charisma  is  irreplaceable,  and  the  lining  up  of  paral¬ 
lel  cleavages  in  so  many  areas  of  political  life  is  not  likely  to  recur. 
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This  does  not  mean  that  China  will  be  free  from  mass  campaigns. 

Indeed  mass  campaigns  are  an  essential  tool  of  social  reform  in  a  country 
like  China,  and  party  purges  are  essential  to  continued  party  unity.  Thus 
absence  of  such  campaigns  and  purges  would  be  a  sign  of  incurable  weakness 
in  Chi na--as  Party  leaders  recognize.  But  the  campaigns  of  the  future 
will  not  likely  have  the  scale  and  impact  of  previous  campaigns. 

Over  the  past  two  decades  China  has  paid  a  high  price  for  economic 
policies  designed  to  ensure  her  autonomy  from  foreign  economic  manipulation 
and  for  her  willingness  to  sacrifice  economic  growth  in  favor  of  political 
purity  and  broad  distribution  of  industry  throughout  China.  All  great 
social  revolutions  pay  such  a  price  in  the  short  run,  but  often  short-run 
dislocation  leads  to  long-run  growth.  In  the  late  1950's  the  Chinese  econ¬ 
omy  was  severely  damaged  by  the  Great  Leap  Forward  and  in  the  late  1960's 
it  was  again  severely  damaged  by  the  Cultural  Revolution,  but  China's 
experience  from  1952  to  1957  and  her  recent  occasional  attainment  of  high 
GNP  growth  rates  indicate  that  she  possesses  the  capacity  for  rapid  growth 
if  she  emphasizes  growth.  China's  success  in  creating  national  unity  and 
military  strength  imply  that  she  no  longer  need  worry  so  greatly  about 
foreign  economic  dependence.  Communist  Party  successes  in  redistributing 
income  and  in  imposing  many  of  its  most  important  political  principles  on 
the  society  indicate  that  political  problems  may  no  longer  constitute  such 
a  strong  brake  on  economic  development  as  in  the  past.  In  the  future  one 
can  anticipate  fewer  ideological  excesses  and  the  political  decline  of  the 
extreme  Left;  thus  the  prospects  for  growth  are  increasingly  auspicious. 

Many  aspects  of  the  ideological  struggle  in  the  past  and  in  the 
present  may  have  contributed  to  the  possibility  of  sustained  long-run 
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economic  growth  although  they  imposed  severe  short-run  costs.  Maoist 
analyses  of  problems,  however  primitive  from  a  Western  viewpoint,  have 
provided  the  Chinese  people  with  models  of  rational  analysis  of  problems 
and  with  a  progressive  rather  than  cyclical  view  of  the  world.  Both  of 
these  are  important  tp  changing  old  ideas  which  tend  to  stagnate  economic 
growth.  One  can  chuckle  at  the  extremes  to  which  the  Maoist  press  goes 
in  arguing  that  Maoist  analysis  has  assisted  in  raising  chicken  output 
and  in  solving  minor  engineering  problems,  but  the  basically  rational  and 
progressive  nature  of  Maoist  thought  is  an  extraordinarily  important  con¬ 
tribution  to  China's  modernization.  Moreover  ideological  struggle  may 
have  broken  up  local  village  and  family  attitudes  which  impeded  economic 
progress,  and  may  have  served,  albeit  sometimes  at  excessive  cost,  to  keep 
the  Chinese  bureaucracy  from  becoming  excessively  rigid  at  an  early  date. 

A  key  problem  for  the  economy  has  been  whether  to  emphasize  investment 
in  an  intellectual  elite  or  to  emphasize  investment  in  bringing  the  masses 
out  of  their  traditional  stagnation  and  into  the  modern  world.  This  is  a 
serious  question  and  the  Chinese  are  treating  it  in  a  serious  way.  They 
have  chosen  "mass  line"  educational  policies  on  the  basis  of  serious 
analysis  and  not  merely  as  an  ideological  frivolity.  But  it  is  difficult 
at  this  time  to  reach  any  conclusions  about  the  likely  consequences  of 
the  emphasis  on  the  mass  line  in  education.  Western  analyses  have  tended 
to  emphas i ze--correct ly--that  these  policies  have  inhibited  the  formation 
of  a  modern,  creative,  scientific  elite  and  the  scientific  progress  which 
such  an  elite  could  provide.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  more  important 
at  this  phase  in  Chinese  development  to  have  the  great  masses  of  the 
Chinese  population  thinking  in  relatively  modern  fashion  than  to  create  a 
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tiny  scientific  elite  at  the  cost  of  having  nearly  800  million  people 
living  in  a  basically  pre-rat ional ,  pre-progressive  culture.  Societies 
like  Thailand  have  gone  to  the  other  extreme  in  emphasizing  an  intel¬ 
lectual  elite  at  the  cost  of  mass  education,  and  the  political  conse¬ 
quences  of  drastic  separation  of  the  urban  elite  from  the  masses  of  the 
people  have  been  very  serious.  Equally  serious  have  been  the  consequences 
for  the  economic  growth  rate  of  having  most  of  the  population  living  in  a 
pre-modern  culture.  The  Maoist  mass  line  alleviates  these  problems--at 
high  costs  which  could  prove  excessive.  Conceivably,  these  costs  will  be 
reduced  by  informal  training  in  research  institutes  and  elsewhere. 

Mao's  emphasis  on  forcing  those  with  advanced  education  to  engage 
regularly  in  quite  practical  work  attacks  a  serious  problem  of  developing 
and  even  highly  developed  contemporary  societies.  Intellectual  life  tends 
to  acquire  a  momentum  of  its  own  and  to  become  radically  divorced  from  the 
real  problems  of  society,  a  luxury  which  China  cannot  afford. 

The  problems  inherent  in  the  choice  between  mass  and  elite  educa¬ 
tional  policies  are  greatly  aggravated  in  a  country  the  size  of  China.  In 
Singapore  or  even  Korea  the  small  size  of  the  country  assures  that 
virtually  the  whole  population  will  be  exposed  to  modern  ideas  and  modern 
technology  regardless  of  the  state's  choice  of  educational  policies.  In 
China,  on  the  other  hand,  exposure  to  modernity  has  tended  in  the  past  to 
be  limited  to  coastal  cities.  These  limitations  have  created  such  severe 
economic,  political  and  cultural  gaps  between  the  coastal  areas  and  the 
interior  that  Chinese  society  has  been  severely  disrupted.  Here  as  in  the 
other  areas  one  can  see  that  Mao's  policies  are  attacking  very  real  prob¬ 
lems,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  predict  whether  those  policies  will,  half 
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a  century  from  now,  be  judged  to  have  been  effective  in  solving  the  prob- 

I 

I ems  or  not. 

The  Chinese  economy  will  almost  certainly  continue  to  focus  on  light 
industry  as  opposed  to  heavy  industry,  and  on  local  initiative  as  opposed 
to  central  control.  Agriculture  is  generally  recognized  as  a  key  to 
foreign  exchange  problems  and  to  the  capital  accumulation  necessary  for 
industrialization.  Huge  rural  infrastructure  investments  have  moderated 
the  consequences  of  bad  weather  and  other  natural  disasters.  But  since 
industrialization  must  be  financed  primarily  from  peasant  savings,  agri¬ 
cultural  standards  of  living  have  been  very  low  and  political  tensions 
have  resulted.  These  political  tensions  were  greatly  exacerbated  by  the 
Cultural  Revolution,  which  brought  rural  people  to  the  cities  and  there¬ 
fore  raised  the  visibility  of  the  gaps  between  rural  and  urban  living 
standards.  Such  tensions  will  undoubtedly  remain  but  the  regime  has  been 
working  hard  to  keep  the  gap  in  living  standards  under  control  and  to 
move  toward  incentive  systems  which  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  people  in 
the  rural  agricultural  sector.  Although  tensions  in  this  area  will  neces¬ 
sarily  remain  chronic,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  need  get  out 
of  control  to  the  extent  of  causing  serious  political  instability  or 
inability  of  the  regime  to  extract  capital  from  agriculture. 

A  central  paradox  of  the  economy  has  been  severe  recent  grain  short¬ 
ages  despite  the  competence  of  the  peasants,  the  general  goodwill  of  the 
peasants  for  the  government,  and  extremely  high  inputs  into  agriculture 
and  agricultural  organization.  The  Chinese  regime  came  to  power  on  the 
basis  of  peasant  support  and,  despite  occasional  fairly  serious  tensions, 
has  never  had  the  kinds  of  conflicts  with  the  peasantry  that  Stalinist 
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Russia  had;  therefore  there  is  a  reservoir  of  political  good  will  among 
Chinese  peasants  that  does  not  exist  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Also  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  recently  put  very  high  emphasis  on  provision  of  fertilizer  and 
other  necessary  assets  to  agriculture.  Recent  shortages  appear  to  have 
resulted  from  a  combination  of  bad  weather,  emphasis  on  private  gardens 
rather  than  public  agriculture,  peasant  unwillingness  to  sell  things  to 
the  state  after  having  seen  the  superior  living  standards  of  the  cities, 
and,  finally,  the  generally  higher  living  standards  throughout  China."' 

In  foreign  policy,  China's  most  basic  principle  is  the  principle  of 
self-reliance.'""  This  policy  precludes  becoming  dependent  upon  othe. 
countries  for  aid,  trade,  investment,  or  military  or  political  support. 

This  policy  derives  from  China's  traditional  self-sufficiency  and  also 
from  the  fears  and  humiliation  China  experienced  over  a  century,  beginning 
with  the  Opium  Wars  and  ending  with  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  Russian  tech¬ 
nicians  and  aid  in  the  late  1950s.  All  of  these  factors  are  being  slowly 
modified.  Modern  technology,  communications,  trade,  and  ideology  erode 
traditional  self-sufficiency.  Political  stabilization,  economic  growth, 
and  the  rise  of  a  new  generation  of  Chinese  leaders  will  alter  the  weak¬ 
ness  and  fear  and  sense  of  humiliation  which  form  the  other  base  of 
support  for  this  policy.  Recession  of  American  bases  from  Eastern  Asia  and 


"For  recent  surveys  of  the  Chinese  economy,  cf.  the  articles  by 
Audrey  Donnithorne,  Thomas  Rawski ,  and  Alexander  Eckstein  in  China 
Quarter  1 y ,  Numbers  52,  53  and  5^  respectively.  Cf.  also  Leo  Goodstadt, 
China's  Search  for  Plenty  (New  York:  Weatherhill,  1 973) - 


For  a  stimulating,  broad  overview  of  Chinese  self-reliance  policies, 
cf.  M.C.  Oksenberg,  "Mao's  Foreign  Policy  of  Self-Reliance,"  paper  pre¬ 
sented  to  First  S i no-Amer i can  Conference  on  Mainland  China,  Institute  of 
International  Relations,  Republic  of  China,  December  1970. 
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stabilization  of  power  relationships  in  Southeast  Asia  would  further 
attenuate  the  bases  of  support  for  the  policy  of  self-reliance,  but  con¬ 
tinued  Southeast  Asian  strife  and  the  rising  power  of  Japan  could  exercise 
a  countervailing  influence.  Major  alterat’an  of  the  policy  of  self- 
reliance  would,  however,  constitute  a  decision  of  such  magnitude  that  it 
could  probably  be  precipitated  only  by  a  severe  crisis — much  as  Vietnam 
precipitated  the  Nixon  Doctrine.  Moreover,  the  low  costs  of  the 
policy  of  self-reliance  will  continue  to  be  attractive.  In  this  regard, 
it  may  be  useful  to  note  that  the  foreign  policy  of  self-reliance 
is  essentially  a  mirror  image  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine.  It  emphasizes 
honoring  commitments,  but  relying  primarily  on  local  initiatives;  it 
differs  from  the  Nixon  Doctrine  only  in  its  inability  and  perhaps 
unwillingness  to  offer  the  kind  of  nuclear  guarantee  proffered  by  the 
Nixon  Doctrine. 

A  second  major  Chinese  foreign  policy,  or  congeries  of  foreign 
policies,  is  the  current  variant  of  the  "united  front"  policy.  United 
front  policies  originated  in  the  pre-l??^  struggle  for  hegemony  within 
China.  The  Chinese  Communists  were  at  that  time  ideologically  hostile  to 
the  government  and  to  all  other  political  groups  within  China.  Because 
they  could  not  struggle  against  all  other  groups  simultaneously,  they 
chose  a  single  principal  opponent  and  then  attempted  to  isolate  that 
principal  opponent  by  forming  temporary  coalitions  with  the  other  political 
groups.  Once  the  principal  opponent  was  defeated  another  principal 
opponent  was  chosen  and  the  process  repeated  itself.  Like  many  other  suc¬ 
cessful  policies  from  the  period  of  internal  Chinese  warfare,  this  united 
front  policy  has  been  projected  by  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  into  the 
external  realm. 
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Contemporary  China  has  been  hostile  to  all  of  the  large  powers  in 
its  vicinity,  including  particularly  the  United  States,  the  U.S.S.R.,  Japan 
and  India,  and  also  to  some  of  the  smaller  powers  in  Pacific  Asia.  During 
periods  of  ideological  extremism  such  as  the  Great  Leap  Forward  anu  the 
Great  Proletarian  Cultural  Revolution  such  hostility  has  led  to  isolation 
of  China,  but  such  periods  must  be  seen  as  aberrations  during  which  a 
balanced  United  Front  policy  was  temporarily  abandoned.  Until  recently, 
the  United  States  was  the  primary  opponent  because  of  the  Communist  Party's 
memory  of  U.S.  support  for  Chiang  Kai-shek,  because  of  memories  of  the 
Korean  War,  because  of  ideology,  because  of  America's  association  in  the 
memory  of  all  Chinese  with  the  humiliation  of  China  by  Western  powers,  and 
because  of  a  very  real  Chinese  fear  of  American  encirclement  and  American 
invasion.  More  recently,  fear  of  the  United  States  has  declined  and  the 
Soviet  Union  has  become  identified  as  the  primary  opponent,  because  of 
China's  fear  for  her  borders,  fear  of  encirclement  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  allies,  mutual  racial  fears,  ideological  conflict,  the  damage  done  to 
China's  economy  by  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  Russian  aid  a  decade  ago,  and 
Mao's  personal  hatred. 

Most  of  China's  conflicts  with  the  Soviet  Union  are  likely  to  be 
permanent,  but  such  permanence  does  not  rule  out  the  possibility  of 
eventual  return  to  a  united  front  policy  in  which  the  Soviet  Union  is  not 
the  principal  opponent.  The  question  of  whether  the  U.S.  or  the  U.S.S.R. 
is  the  principal  opponent  appears  to  have  been  a  point  of  intense  struggle 
within  the  leadership  of  the  Communist  Party  of  China  and  the  continuing 
point  of  disunity  within  that  party.  Mao  Tse-tung  has  been  the  principal 
exponent  of  the  view  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  primary  opponent  and 
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his  view  has  prevailed  for  the  time  being,  but  Mao  will  not  live  forever 
and  it  is  difficult  to  discern  the  balance  of  views  which  will  hold  once 
Mao  is  gone.  While  the  Sino-Soviet  split  appears  to  have  become  deeper 
and  more  permanent  there  are  also  signs  that  it  has  become  institution¬ 
alized  and  less  volatile.  The  two  countries  have  engaged  in  continuous 
dialogue  since  September  1969  at  the  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  level. 

Ambassadors  have  returned  to  their  posts.  Both  sides  have  expressed 
desire  for  improved  relations.  Over  a  recent  three-year  period  there  was 
a  six-fold  increase  in  trade  (but  overall  Chinese  trade  increased  by  a 
larger  factor  in  the  same  period).  Thus  one  must  not  dismiss  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  some  thawing  of  Sino-Soviet  relations.  Reduced  perception  of 
threat  on  both  sides  and  the  passing  of  the  leadership  generations  which 
ruled  during  the  Korean  War,  appear  to  be  reducing  systematically  the 
likelihood  that  the  U.S.  will  return  to  the  position  of  primary  opponent, 
but  one  can  easily  construct  many  scenarios  in  which  either  Japan  or  the 
United  States  would  become  the  primary  opponent. 

In  addition  to  temporary  alignments  with  India,  Japan  and  the  United 
States,  which  serve  to  keep  the  Soviet  Union  off  balance,  China  seeks  a 
more  permanent  coalition  with  the  small  and  less  developed  powers  of  the 
world  on  the  basis  of  ant i - imper ial i sm  or  opposition  to  superpowers.  Such 
a  stance  can  bring  China  generalized  sympathy  from  many  small  powers  and 
some  concrete  support  on  big,  easy  issues  such  as  territorial  waters 
claims,  but  such  an  overarching  policy  is  hardly  an  adequate  guide  for 
the  nuts  and  bolts  issues  of  day-to-day  diplomacy  and  of  bargaining  in 
the  United  Nations.  So  far,  China  has  avoided  dealing  with  many  of  the 
smaller  issues  and  has  been  content  to  remain  silent  in  United  Nations 
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committees,  but  such  silence  is  necessarily  embarrassing  and  the  need  lor 
policies  on  these  small,  non i deo I og i ca I  issues  will  eventually  exercise  a 
profound  influence  on  the  Chinese  foreign  policy  making  system.  This 
need  will  lead  to  conflicts  between  Chinese  responsible  for  dealing  imme¬ 
diately  with  foreign  countries  and  those  whose  relationships  with  other 
countries  are  indirect,  as  well  as  between  those  who  wish  to  emphasize 
pragmatic  bargaining  and  those  who  wish  to  emphasize  heavily  ideological 
foreign  policies.  Such  conflicts  can  never  be  resolved  completely,  but 
they  will  exert  continuing  pressure  for  i nst i tut ional i zat i on  of  the 
Chinese  foreign  policy  making  system  and  for  China  to  become  integrated 
into  the  established  system  of  d'plomatic  relationships.  Such  institu¬ 
tionalization  and  integration  will  gradually  modify  the  tendency  of  Chinese 
foreign  policy  to  fluctuate  wildly  in  accordance  with  the  fluctuation  of 

domestic  power  relationships  within  China. 

A  crucial  issue  in  China's  dealings  with  the  world's  smaller  powers 
is  whether  China  should  follow  a  policy  of  united  front  from  above,  or  on 
the  contrary  a  policy  of  united  front  from  below.  A  united  front  from 
above  would  consist  of  a  coalition  with  the  governments  of  the  smaller 
countries  whereas  a  united  front  from  below  would  consist  of  a  coalition 
with  insurgent  groups  in  the  smaller  countries.  Chinese  policy  on  this 
question  has  vacillated  over  time.  In  times  of  intense  ideological  stress 
at  home,  China  tends  to  put  more  stress  on  the  united  front  from  below. 
Such  policies  have  on  occasion  contributed  to  the  isolation  of  China,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Cultural  Revolution,  and  they  have  also  on  occasion 
led  to  serious  diplomatic  losses  without  corresponding  benefits,  as  in 
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the  case  of  Chou  En-lai's  famous  trip  to  Africa  when  he  publicly  empha¬ 
sized  the  need  for  revolution  and  his  African  hosts  responded  rather 
vehemently  that  their  revolutions  had  already  occurred.  Currently,  China 
seems  to  be  emphasizing  united  fronts  from  above,  except  in  the  cases  of 
governments  which  are  hostile  to  China  and  close  to  China's  own  borders. 
China  seeks  nonhostile  regimes  in  Southeast  Asia,  but  does  not  make  commu¬ 
nist  transformation  or  absolute  adherence  of  Southeast  Asian  countries  to 
Chinese  foreign  policy  her  paramount  goal.  Neutralist,  non-communist 
governments  which  deviate  from  Peking's  policies  on  some  issues  are  candi¬ 
dates  for  Peking's  friendship;  Burma  and  Sihanouk's  Cambodia  have  provided 
examples.  Support  for  insurgents  by  Peking  seems  to  follow  primarily  from 
governmental  hostility  to  Peking,  as  in  the  case  of  Chinese  support  for 
the  Communist  Party  of  Thailand  which  increased  as  U.S.  use  of  Thai  bases 
in  its  Vietnam  operations  increased.” 

Where  China  does  follow  a  policy  of  united  front  from  below,  it 
follows  a  Chinese  version  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine,  emphasizing  China's  will¬ 
ingness  to  supply  aid  but  unwillingness  to  involve  itself  directly  in  revo¬ 
lutionary  struggle.  Although  Lin  Piao  has  fallen  from  power,  the  following 
quotation  from  his  book,  Long  Live  the  Victory  of  the  People's  War!  remains 
the  best  statement  of  Chinese  policy  in  this  respect: 

"if  one  does  not  operate  by  one's  own  efforts,  does  not 
independently  ponder  and  solve  the  problems  of  the  revo¬ 
lution  in  one's  own  country  and  does  not  rely  on  the 
strength  of  the  masses,  but  leans  wholly  on  foreign  aid-- 


"For  further  details  cf.  Melvin  Gurtov,  China  and  Southeast  Asia--The 
Politics  of  Survival  (Lexington,  Mass.,  D.C.  HeaTh” S~Co7"(  1971).  C f .  a  1  so 
Franklin  W.  Houn ,  "The  Principles  and  Operational  Code  of  Communist  China's 
International  Conduct,"  Journal  of  Asian  Studies,  XXVII,  1  (November  1967) 
for  a  general  discussion  of  PRC  foreign  policy  principles. 
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even  though  this  be  aid  from  socialist  countries  which 
persist  in  revolution  [i.e.,  China]--no  victory  can  be 
won,  or  be  consolidated  even  if  it  is  won." 

A  third  major  aspect  of  Chinese  foreign  policy  is  what  may  be  called 
the  search  for  legitimacy.  China  has  been  a  maverick  in  the  international 
system  partly  out  of  choice  resulting  from  her  revolutionary  ideology,  but 
also  in  large  part  because  she  has  been  deliberately  excluded  by  others 
from  full  participation  in  international  commerce,  diplomacy,  and  inter¬ 
national  institutions  such  as  the  United  Nations.  Despite  occasional  ex¬ 
pressions  of  the  sour  grape  variety,  the  Communist  Party  of  China  has  long 
wished  for  broad  international  recognition  as  the  exclusive  and  legitimate 
rulers  of  a  modern  nat ion-state.  Recently,  China  has  achieved  a  number 
of  her  most  important  goals  in  this  regard,  including  United  Nations  mem¬ 
bership,  broad  international  recognition  as  symbolized  by  exchange  of 
embassies,  and  implicit  U.S.  recognition  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  current 
Chinese  regime  through  President  Nixon's  trip  to  China.  But  China  s 
memory  of  a  century  of  humiliation  and  exclusion  from  the  full  rights  of 
other  members  of  the  international  system  continues  to  influence  her  foreign 
policy.  In  particular  it  affects  her  views  of  arms  control  negotiation,  in 
which  she  is  determined  not  to  be  relegated  to  a  permanent  inferior  stra¬ 
tegic  role,  and  border  negotiations,  in  which  China  is  willing  to  accept 
the  status  quo  but  insists  on  renegotiation  of  the  humiliating,  unequal 
treaties  which  were  forced  on  her  at  a  time  when  she  was  regarded  not  as 

a  nation  but  as  a  subject  for  plunder. 

One  can  identify  a  number  of  basic  trends,  some  of  which  are  contra¬ 
dictory,  in  Chinese  foreign  policy. 
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The  first  trends  concern  level  of  involvement  of  China  in  the  inter¬ 
national  system.  Some  of  the  foundations  of  the  policy  of  self-reliance 
arc  eroding.  The  weakness  and  humiliation  of  the  century  between  the 
Opium  War  and  the  communist  takeover  encouraged  a  policy  of  self-reliance 
simply  because  China's  contacts  with  the  external  world  invariably  proved 
painful  rather  than  rewarding;  China's  increased  resources  and  increasingly 
broad  acceptance  as  a  legitimate,  modern  nation  weaken  these  emotional 
bases  of  the  policy  of  self-reliance.  Simultaneously,  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  particularly  the  United  States  have  ceased  to  impose  isolation 
upon  China  from  without.  China's  traditional  self-sufficiency  and  her 
ideological  differences  with  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world  continue  to 
influence  her  contemporary  foreign  policy  but  the  price  China  pays  in 
terms  of  lost  trade,  lost  investment,  lost  returns  from  employment  of  her 
skillful  labor,  and  lost  access  to  foreign  technology  increases  rapidly. 

Thus  China's  involvement  in  the  rest  of  the  world  is  likely  to  increase, 
but  traditional  autonomy,  ideological  differences,  low  levels  of  resources, 
and  the  conflicting  claims  of  ideology  and  nationalism,  are  likely  to  keep 
her  level  of  economic  and  political  involvement  in  the  rest  of  the  world 
relatively  low  by  Western  standards.  However,  Siberian  development  and  a 
major  confrontation  with  the  U.S.S.R.,  or  some  similar  crisis,  could  con¬ 
ceivably  provoke  a  major  reinterpretation  of  the  policy  of  self-reliance. 

China's  foreign  policies  are  likely  to  continue  to  be  characterized 
by  caution  as  well  as  by  relatively  low  levels  of  external  involvement. 
China's  violent  revolutionary  rhetoric  has  always  contrasted  with  an 
extreme  caution  as  regards  overt  acts.  The  rhetoric  has  reflected  a 
"bobcat- i n-a-corner"  stance  reflecting  weakness,  memory  of  past  humiliation, 
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and  recognition  of  the  strength  of  China's  enemies;  such  rhetoric  substi¬ 
tuted  for  great  national  strength  rather  than  reflecting  an  aggressive 
determination  to  deploy  existing  strengths.  Caution  also  reflected  an 
absence  of  territorially  aggressive  designs  beyond  the  traditional 
boundaries  of  China  as  wel i  as  a  rational  recognition  that  China's 
inadeguate  logistic  capabilities  preclude  extensive  deployment  of  Chinese 
troops  outside  Chinese  boundaries. 

China's  border  issues  seem  basically  on  their  way  to  solution. 

Although  she  still  has  undelineated  borders  with  India,  the  U.S.5.R., 

Taiwan,  Hong  Kong,  and  her  Senkaku  Islands  and  territorial  waters  claims, 
China  has  reached  boundary  agreements  with  several  neighbors  based  on  the 
status  quo  and  fair  or  even  favorable  to  those  neighbors.  None  of  China's 
border  policies  suggest  expansive  designs  a  la  Hitler.  China's  claim  to 
Hong  Kong  seems  virtually  indisputable,  particularly  after  1997,  if  she 
chooses  to  press  that  claim.*'  She  may  very  well  not  press  it.  Her  claim 
to  Taiwan,  whether  or  not  one  accepts  it,  represents  a  limited  ambition 
to  regain  territory  whose  i nternat iona 1  status  is  unclear  and  which  has 
been  ruled  by  China  for  a  period  longer  than  Americans  have  owned  the 
United  States  and  far  longer  than  the  rule  of  any  other  power;  the  claim 
that  Taiwan  is  an  integral  part  of  China  is  shared  by  the  government  on 
Taiwan,  hut  not  necessarily  by  the  majority  of  the  population  of  Taiwan. 

The  border  disputes  with  India,  and  the  brief  1 962  war,  have  resulted  not 
from  excessive  Chinese  ambitions  but  from  Indian  arrogance  and  refusal  to 

.t.  J.  #  t 

negotiate.  Chinese  maritime  claims  are  excessive,  but  in  negotiations  on 

For  more  details,  see  the  Hong  Kong  section  below. 

**Cf.  Neville  Maxwell,  India's  China  War  (New  York:  Pantheon,  1971). 
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similar  issues  with  Japan  the  Chinese  proved  to  be  quite  reasonable.  Thus, 
although  one  can  imagine  scenarios  in  which  border  issues  became  critical, 
the  surprise-free  projection  must  be  gradual  solution  of  border  disputes 
on  a  basis  that  is  fair  to  both  sides.  The  principal  Chinese  demand  in 
the  border  negotiations  has  not  been  for  increased  territory  but  rather 
for  borders  negotiated  on  the  basis  of  equality  with  her  neighbors  rather 
than  the  unequal  treaties  of  the  past."  In  this  regard  it  is  important  to 
note  that,  while  the  Chinese  might  provoke  minor  incidents  on  the  border 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  circumstances  under  which  the  Chinese  would  provoke 
a  serious  war  with  the  Soviet  Union  are  quite  difficult  to  imagine. 

In  such  a  war  China's  maximal  gains  would  consist  of  chunks  of  rather 
inhospitable  Siberian  countryside,  whereas  China  would  risk  permanent 
loss  of  her  Manchurian  industrial  base.  And  China's  pol i t i cal -mi  1 i tary 
leadership  is  hardly  the  kind  of  leadership  which  would  deliberately 
provoke  an  unsuccessful  war. 

Another  important  trend  concerns  the  relative  weights  given  by  Chinese 
foreign  policy  to  ideology  and  nationalism.  Where  ideological  and  nation¬ 
alistic  goals  coincide,  as  in  the  case  of  support  for  Thai  revolutionaries 
who  seek  to  overthrow  a  government  allied  to  a  power  hostile  to  China,  no 
problem  occurs.  But  frequently  the  strictly  power  interests  of  the  Chinese 
government  conflict  with  the  revolutionary  goals  postulated  by  Maoist 
ideology,  as  in  the  case  of  the  recent  rebellion  in  Ceylon.  China  has 
oscillated  widely  in  its  relative  emphases  on  ideology  and  nationalism, 
and  one  must  not  confuse  the  short-term  decline  in  ideological  fervor 

'For  further  details  on  Chinese  negotiations  generally,  and  border 
disputes  in  particular,  cf.  Luke  T.  Lee,  China  and  International  Agree- 
ments  (Durham:  Rule  of  Law  Press,  1969). 
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following  the  Cultural  Revolution  with  a  long-term  trend  toward  emphasis 
on  nationalistic  over  ideological  goal;  where  the  two  conflict.  National¬ 
istic  goals  have  always  been  heavily  weighted.  For  instance,  China's 
policy  toward  the  overseas  Chinese  has  typically  empnasized  encouraging 
the  overseas  Chinese  to  be  good  citizens  of  the  country  in  question  rather 
than  employing  them  as  subversive  elements.  Tnis  trend  may  have 
strengthened  in  recent  years.  Moreover,  China  increasingly  finds  ner- 
self  in  conflict  with  Communist  neighbors  such  as  the  Soviet  Union  and 
North  Vietnam  and  desirous  of  improved  relations  with  non-Communist 
countries  such  as  the  United  States,  Burma  and  Ceylon.  China  even  went 
so  far  as  to  give  counterinsurgency  training  to  Ceylonese  government 
forces  which  faced  a  local  communist  uprising.  One  can  imagine  such  train¬ 
ing  in  the  future  for  a  friendly  but  non-communist  Thai  government  fighting 
North  Vietnamese-supported  Insurgents. 

Finally,  Chinese  foreign  policies  will  necessarily  reflect  the  rapidly 
increasing  power  of  Japan  and  China  itself.  Japanese  rearmament,  however 
gradual,  frightens  the  Chinese  because  of  the  memories  of  World  War  II, 
and  raises  the  possibility  that  some  time  in  the  future  Japan,  rather  than 
the  Soviet  Union  or  the  United  States,  will  be  viewed  as  China's  principal 
opponent.  In  the  nearer  future,  China  is  likely  to  devote  increasing 
attention  to  the  possibility  of  splitting  the  Japanese-Amer i can  alliance. 
Events  of  1971"73  have  profoundly  disrupted  the  Japanese-Amer i can  alliance, 
and  the  timing  and  style  of  changed  American  relationships  with  China  have 
been  among  the  central  causes  of  that  disruption.  Chou  En-lai  can  hardly 

"For  a  more  thorough  discussion  of  PRC  policies  on  overseas  Chinese, 
cf.  Stephen  Fitzgerald,  China  and  the  Overseas  Chinese  (Cambridge,  England: 
Cambridge  University  Press,  1972). 
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have  been  unaware  of  the  disruptive  possibilities  inherent  in  the  timing 
and  style  of  announcement  of  the  visits  of  Mr.  Kissinger  and  President 
Nixon  to  China,  and  he  is  likely  to  attempt  further  exploitation  of  this 
particular  kind  of  gold  mine.  Simultaneously,  China's  increasing  nuclear 
capability  allows  China  to  hold  Japan  and  much  of  the  Soviet  Union  hostage 
and  thereby  to  increase  Chinese  leverage  over  those  countries.  Moreover, 
Chinese  acquisition  of  ICBK's  seriously  reduce  the  credibility  of  the 
American  nuclear  guarantee  to  Japan  and  thereby  weaken  that  relationship. 

Ta iwan. "  Taiwan  is  likely  to  be  a  primary  determinant  of  China's 
relations  with  Japan,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Taiwan  is 
regarded  by  both  its  own  Kuomintang  government  and  the  Peking  government 
as  an  integral  part  of  China,  but  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China 
(GRC)  has  a  formal  alliance  with  the  United  States,  is  strategically  and 
economically  important  to  Japan,  and  is  a  possible  candidate  for  Russian 
mischief  as  Russia  attempts  to  encircle  China. 

The  GRC  faces  a  succession  crisis  when  Chiang  Kai-shek  dies. 

Through  a  complicated  procedure  Chiang  Kai-shek's  son,  Chiang  Ching-kuo 
is  supposed  to  become  President  of  China,  but  challenge  to  his  authority 
is  possible  although  not  highly  probable.  Moreover,  Chiang  Ching-kuo's 
history  of  occasional  ill  health  opens  the  possibility  that  he  might  die 
unexpectedly  at  some  relatively  early  date;  such  an  eventuality  might 
imply  a  succession  struggle.  Reinforcing  the  succession  crisis  is  a  more 
serious  constitutional  crisis.  Under  the  current  constitution,  the 

“This  section  is  deeply  indebted  to  discussions  with  Frank 
Armbruster,  Augus  Fraser  and  Nathan  White.  For  additional  material  on 
Taiwan,  cf.  the  previous  chapter  and  Chapter  I  I  I  of  Appendix  II. 
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Kuomintang  government  is  held  to  represent  all  provinces  of  China  and 
therefore  the  population  of  Taiwan  can  elect  only  a  tiny  proportion  of  its 
rulers.  Whatever  acceptance  such  a  rationale  had  in  the  years  immediately 
after  19*19,  prospects  for  reunification  necessarily  diminish  as  time 
passes  and  the  increasing  strength  and  international  recognition  of  the 
People's  Republic  make  return  to  the  mainland  seem  highly  improbable. 

Recent  liberalizations  have  increased  somewhat  the  Taiwanese  representa¬ 
tion  in  the  government,  and  mutual  Kuomintang  and  Taiwanese  fear  of  the 
People's  Republic  following  President  Nixon's  trip  to  China  has  mcreasea 
the  sense  of  unity  on  Taiwan.  However,  it  is  not  yet  clear  how  long  this 
increased  sense  of  unity  will  endure,  nor  is  it  clear  whether  the  Kuomintang 
will  carry  through  its  liberalization  policies  to  the  point  where  the 
Taiwanese  become  so  fully  represented  that  a  politically  integrated  Taiwan 

becomes  feasible. 

Taiwan  may  also  face  an  investment  and  trade  crisis.  For  a  decade 
her  economy  has  grown  at  roughly  ten  percent  per  year,  making  her  one  of 
the  great  economic  success  stories  of  the  world.  However,  President 
Nixon's  trip  to  China  and  the  various  slights  to  Taiwan  entailed  by  that 
trip  have  seriously  shaken  many  of  the  foreign  investors  upon  which  Taiwan 
depends.  The  United  States  government  has  continued  to  encourage  American 
investment  and  such  encouragement  may  very  well  be  successful,  although 
that  remains  to  be  seen.  After  the.  Nixon  trip  Japanese  investors  greatly 
reduced  their  rate  of  investment  in  Taiwan  and  in  1972  many  companies 
expressed  a  willingness  to  write  off  their  investments  in  Taiwan  in  order 
to  obtain  concessions  from  the  People's  Republic,  but  Japanese  investment 
rctumed  to  about  previous  levels  in  1973-  Nonetheless,  Japan's  trade  with 
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Taiwan  remains  higher  than  its  trade  with  the  People's  Republic,  and 
Japanese  investors  may  decide  eventually  that  Peking's  autarkic  trade 
policies  and  low  level  of  development  make  massive  trade  improbable  and 
thereby  render  trade  with  Taiwan  more  interesting.  Moreover,  in  1973 
Peking  deemphasized  its  opposition  to  some  forms  of  Japanese  economic 
relations  with  Taiwan,  so  Japanese  economic  stimulation  may  continue. 

Conceivably,  Taiwan  may  face  various  military  crises.  She  faces  not 
only  the  claims  of  the  People's  Republic  but  also  various  boundary  disputes 
with  Japan  and  the  Philippines.  Involved  in  the  disputes  with  Japan  and 
the  Philippines  are  not  only  minor  islands  but  possibly  also  substantial 
continental  shelf  resources,  including  oil. 

Reinforcing  all  of  these  possible  crises  is  a  crisis  of  diplomatic 
isolation.  Increasingly  the  nations  of  the  world  are  withdrawing  recog¬ 
nition  from  the  GRC  and  granting  diplomatic  recognition  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  just  as  the  United  Nations  has  done.  Diplomatic  isola¬ 
tion  is  not  in  itself  disastrous  but  it  can  create  great  anxiety,  can  call 
into  question  the  internal  legitimacy  of  the  regime,  and  can  under  certain 
circumstances  inhibit  development  of  trade  relationships  with  other  coun¬ 
tries.  As  long  as  the  other  crises  do  not  become  severe,  the  isolation 
crisis  will  not  greatly  affect  Taiwan,  but  it  will  reinforce  the  severity 
of  other  serious  crises. 

The  United  States  has  various  interests  in  Taiwan.  Repair  facilities 
on  the  island  have  been  useful  but  become  less  necessary  as  the  United 
States  withdraws  from  Vietnam  and  less  necessary  as  the  Nixon  Doctrine 
raises  the  threshold  of  American  military  involvement  in  Asia.  Likewise, 
Taiwan  has  been  logistical ly  useful  and  has  constituted  an  unsinkable  but 
immobile  aircraft  carrier.  It  is  a  pn.sif  k  slornue  area  for  nuclear 
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weapons.  But  these  logistic.,  uses  become  less  necessary  as  the  Nixon 
Doctrine  is  implemented  and  less  possible  after  Nixon's  promise  on  his 
China  visit  that  the  United  States  would  withdraw  all  forces  from  Taiwan 
as  tensions  are  reduced.  Such  a  promise  does  not,  of  course,  legally 
inhibit  intensive  use  of  Taiwan  as  a  logistics  area  in  a  crisis,  but  it 
creates  a  psychological  climate  in  which  such  use  is  difficult.  Taiwan's 
third  military  use  is  as  an  intelligence  collection  point.  The  cryptology 
done  on  Taiwan  is  of  limited  value,  the  radio  broadcasts  and  radar  and  air 
defense  monitoring  can  be  done  elsewhere,  and  the  most  valuable  intelli¬ 
gence  currently  comes  from  satellites,  so  relocation  of  intelligence 
collection  facilities  is  possible.  On  the  other  hand,  the  costs  of  such 
relocaticn  would  be  fairly  high. 

Taiwan  has  also  been  useful  to  the  United  States  as  a  major  success 
story  of  economic  development  and  one  of  a  few  key  examples  of  countries 
in  which  Nixon  Doctr i ne-type  military  policies  are  feasible.  But  the 
utility  of  Taiwan  as  a  success  story  and  paragon  of  American  policy  is 
diluted  by  the  bad  political  image  of  the  Kuomintang  regime  and  by  Taiwan's 
only  partially  deserved  reputation  for  excessive  economic  dependence  on  the 
United  States."  A  more  significant  political  value  to  the  United  States  of 
the  treaty  with  the  GRC  has  been  legitimation  of  the  U.S.  right  to  restrain 
Kuomintang  attacks  on  the  Mainland  in  the  interest  of  stability.  In  this 
regard  it  is  useful  to  remember  that  the  present  division  of  China  into 
the  Mainland  and  Taiwan  also  occurred  when  the  Ching  Dynasty  drove 
remnants  of  the  Ming  Dynasty  to  Taiwan,  and  that  it  was  Ming  attacks  on 

"Economic  aid  was  discontinued  after  19^5,  but  extraordinary  growth 
rates  have  persisted. 
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the  mainland  which  eventually  prodded  the  Ching  Dynasty  into  assembling 
a  navy  adequate  for  conquest  of  Koxinga's  Taiwan. 

Taiwan  has  also  been  an  alternative  focus  of  identity  for  the  over¬ 
seas  Chinese,  but  the  importance  of  this  is  frequently  overstated.  Disso¬ 
lution  of  the  government  on  Taiwan  would  not  immediately  lead  to  intense 
pro-communist  sympathy  among  overseas  Chinese  in  Southeast  Asia  and  else¬ 
where,  nor  would  it  necessarily  lead  those  overseas  Chi.jpse  to  support 
local  efforts  at  revolution.  Both  the  local  socio-economic  interests  of 
the  overseas  Chinese  and  the  attempts  of  Peking  to  get  along  with  the 
governments  of  Southeast  Asian  countries  would  minimize  the  unsettling 
impact  of  loss  of  this  alternative  focus  of  identity.  Nonetheless,  loss 
of  this  focus  of  identity  may  prove  important.  Singapore  could  not  con- 

•J 

ceivably  replace  Taiwan  as  a  focus  to  any  great  extent.  Intense  hostility 
to  overseas  Chinese  in  some  Southeast  Asian  countries  frequently  boils 
over  into  riots  and  economic  policies  which  force  overseas  Chinese  to  seek 
international  refuge  or  assistance,  and  Taiwan  has  played  a  role  here 
which  the  PRC  might  absorb  to  some  extent. 

The  status  of  Taiwan  exercises  some  influence  on  the  pol i t i cal -mi  1 i - 
tary  structure  of  the  East  Asian  region,  but  this  influence  is  now  greatly 
diminished.  The  U.S.  cannot  use  allied  Taiwanese  forces  outside  Taiwan 
because  of  the  likely  PRC  response  to  such  use.  The  extent  to  which  forces 
on  Taiwan  draw  People's  Republic  troops  away  from  Southeast  Asia,  Korea, 
and  the  Chinese  boundary  with  the  Soviet  Union  has  declined  since  the 
President's  trip  to  Peking.  Taiwan  provides  a  bargaining  counter  for  the 
United  States  to  use  in  negotiations  with  China,  but  also  provides  a  thorn 
which  limits  both  the  degree  of  rapprochement  possible  between  the  United 
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States  and  China  and  the  rate  at  which  such  rapprochement  can  occur.  The 
status  of  Taiwan  once  inhibited  close  cooperation  between  Japan  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  do  this  for  long-- 
given  Japan's  new  ties  to  the  PRC--and  it  also  introduces  tensions  into 
the  region  which  are  not  necessarily  in  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
or,  more  generally,  in  the  interests  of  stability. 

Finally,  it  is  well  not  to  overestimate  American  economic  and  cultural 
interests  in  Taiwan.  American  holdings  in  the  Philippines  are  several  times 
as  large  as  in  Taiwan.  And  while  the  impressive  growth  of  the  economy  in 
Taiwan  is  at  least  partly  traceable  to  the  current  free  enterprise  policies, 
the  original  ideology  of  the  Kuomintang  was  socialist,  and  the  party  struc¬ 
ture  is  based  on  a  Bolshevik  model.  Nevertheless,  it  is  worth  noting  that 
Taiwan  is  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  place  for  Chinese  to  live,  and  the 
freedoms  available  there  are  in  general  as  great  as  any  Chinese  is  likely 
to  find  under  any  Chinese  government,  past  or  present,  and  vastly  exceed 
the  freedoms  available  to  residents  of  the  People's  Republic. 

The  benefits  of  the  alliance  with  the  GRC  for  the  United  States  are 
thus  low  and  probably  declining.  What  of  the  costs? 

The  principal  cost  of  the  alliance  with  the  GRC  is  a  low  and  probably 
declining  but  still  not  insignificant  possibility  of  war  with  China,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  possibility  of  involvement  and  future  domestic  unrest  on 
Taiwan  in  an  attempt  to  ensure  that  our  ally  was  sufficiently  strong  that 
honoring  our  treaty  commitments  would  not  impose  unbearable  costs  on  the 
United  States.  In  addition,  there  are  the  small  political  costs  of  associa¬ 
tion  with  a  regime  which  many  Europeans  and  Asians  view  as  repressive  and 
domestically  unpopular  and  as  illegitimate  or  as  a  mere  residue  of  a  civil 
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war.  Moreover,  some  scholars  have  argued  that  the  majority  of  the 
Taiwanese  dislike  the  Kuomintang  regime  and  that  the  Taiwanese  transfer 


this  dislike  to  the  U.S.  because  the  alliance  makes  the  U.S.  a  supporter 


of  the  current  government. 


At  a  time  when  the  United  States  seeks  rapprochement  with  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  the  alliance  with  the  GRC  limits  the  degree  and  rate  of 


rapprochement  both  directly  by  creating  a  source  of  immediate  conflict 


between  the  U.S.  and  China,  and  indirectly  by  stimulating  Chinese  mili¬ 


tarism  and  revolutionary  fervor  and  basic  unwillingness  to  accept  the 


international  status  quo. 


Finally,  the  alliance  with  the  GRC  creates  a  severe  source  of  strain 


between  the  United  States  and  its  most  important  ally  in  the  Pacific,  namely 


Japan.  Taiwan's  close  economic  and  strategic  relationship  to  Japan,  and 


Taiwan's  half  century  association  with  Japan,  render  the  island  a  sensitive 


and  explosive  issue  in  Japanese  politics,  and  magnify  the  conflicts  which 


result  whenever  American  and  Japanese  policies  get  out  of  step  with  one 


another  on  this  issue.  At  stake  in  this  U.S.  relationship  with  Taiwan  and 


Japan  are  the  credibility  of  American  alliances,  the  military  security  of 


Japan,  the  status  of  various  boundary  claims  made  on  Japan  by  China,  and 


Japanese  perception  of  the  degree  to  which  America  is  sensitive  to  the 


needs  of  her  greatest  Pacific  ally.  Taiwan  thus  becomes  a  major  thorn  in 


the  Ameri can-Japanese  alliance. 


In  short,  while  the  benefits  to  the  United  States  of  alliance  with 


I 


I 
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the  GRC  are  small  and  probably  declining,  the  costs  are  also  small  but 
possess  some  small  but  significant  chance  of  rapidly  becoming  quite  large. 
Under  such  circumstances,  one  must  raise  the  possibility  of  abrogation  of 
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the  treaty  with  the  GRC.  Such  abrogation  is  possible  with  one  year's 
notice;  in  the  absence  of  such  notice  the  treaty  continues  indefinitely. 
Abrogation  of  the  treaty  with  the  GRC  would  not  lead  to  takeover  of  Taiwan 
by  the  People's  Republic  in  the  immediate  future.  The  People's  Republic 
is  not  likely  to  attack  Taiwan  with  nuclear  weapons,  because  the  Nation¬ 
alists  are  Chinese  and  because  Taiwan  is  seen  as  part  of  China's  own  terri¬ 
tory.  Use  of  nuclear  weapons  in  such  a  situation  would  be  like  a  decision 
by  Washington  to  use  nuclear  weapons  against  Hawaii.  Moreover,  the  Chinese 
have  promised  not  to  be  the  first  to  use  nuclear  weapons  and  evidence 
suggests  that  they  do  not  lightly  make  or  break  such  promises.  The  main¬ 
land's  ability  to  assault  Taiwan  by  conventional  military  means  is  limited 
by  the  strength  of  the  government  and  armed  forces  of  Taiwan,  by  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  mainland's  navy  and  air  force,  and  by  the  200  miles  of  blue 
water  intervening  between  .the  mainland  and  Taiwan.  The  weakness  of  the 
mainland's  navy  and  air  force  should  not  be  overemphasized  if  One  is  pro¬ 
jecting  as  far  into  the  future  as  the  late  1980's,  particularly  if  Taiwan 
should  meddle  in  the  mainland's  politics.  The  present  reality  of  Taiwan's 
strong  defenses  must  be  emphasized,  but  over  the  long  run  one  must  remember 
the  successful  Ching  naval  assault  on  Koxinga  and  the  remainder  of  the 
Ming  Dynasty. 

The  U.S.-GRC  treaty  continues  indefinitely  unless  one  of  the  parties 
abrogates  it.  Abrogation  of  the  treaty  might  transform  GRC  annoyance  over 
rapprochement  into  outright  hostility,  but  the  GRC  would  retain  strong 
political  and  economic  interests  in  good  relations  with  the  U.S.,  and  the 
impact  of  abrogation  could  be  largely  mitigated  by  reiteration  of  U.S. 
insistence  on  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Taiwan  issue.  Conceivably, 
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abrogation  of  the  treaty  could  lead  to  Taiwan's  alignment  with  either 
Japan  or  the  Soviet  Union  or  to  accommodation  with  the  PRC.  However,  the 
GRC  intensely  fears  potential  Japanese  influence  over  the  Taiwanese 
majority,  and  the  Soviet  Union  might  very  well  feel  that  the  costs  of  such 
an  alignment  would  far  outweigh  the  benefits.  Given  its  present  unity  and 
military  strength,  Taiwan  has  no  great  need  for  accommodation  with  the  PRC, 
and  direct  negotiations  with  Peking  could  spark  revolt  on  Taiwan.  So 
accommodation  is  likely  only  in  rather  innocuous  forms  unless  fairly 
drastic  changes  occur.  (If  accommodation  did  occur,  it  would  most  likely 
be  negotiated  secretly  and  would  probably  result  in  Taiwan's  acceptance  of 
a  status  as  an  autonomous  region  of  China,  following  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  People's  Republic  but  retaining  control  of  internal,  social  and 
economic  policies.  The  fate  of  Taiwan  would  be  quite  different  from  the 
fate  of  other  autonomous  regions  such  as  Tibet  and  Sinkiang,  because 
Taiwan  is  more  capable  of  defending  itself  against  attempts  by  Peking  to 
impose  military  rule  on  the  island  and  eventual  socio-political 
transformat  ion. ) 

Abrogation  of  the  treaty  with  the  GRC  would,  as  previously  noted, 
involve  some  relatively  expensive  relocation  of  facilities.  More  important, 
abrogation  badly  handled  could  affect  the  credibility  of  other  U.S. 
alliances.  If  abrogat i on  were  to  coincide  with  Vietnam's  col  lapse  or  wi th 
total  withdrawal  from  Korea,  or  a  serious  dispute  with  Japan,  then  abro¬ 
gation  could  cast  into  doubt  the  viability  of  every  American  alliance  in 
Asia.  Above  all,  abrogation  of  the  alliance  with  the  GRC  without  the 

"Cf.  the  appendix  on  Taiwan. 
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careful  consultation  with  the  Japanese  would  violently  disrupt  the 
Japanese-Amer i can  alliance  and  could  have  serious  internal  consequences 
for  Japanese  politics.  Given  the  relatively  low  current  costs  and  benefits 
of  the  alliance  with  the  GRC ,  and  given  the  financial  costs  and  diplomatic 
slipperiness  of  abrogating  the  alliance,  the  temptation  will  inevitably  be 
to  dodge  this  issue.  But  the  increasing  possibility  that  some  time  during 
the  1970's  or  1 980 1 s  the  American  military  guarantee  of  Taiwan  could  become 
a  serious  international  and  domestic  embarrassment  for  the  United  States 
makes  it  imperative  that  formal  consideration  of  the  desirability  of  con¬ 
tinuing  the  alliance  occur  before  a  crisis  situation  arises  and  also  makes 
it  imperative  that  the  status  of  the  alliance  be  regularly  reviewed. 

In  the  event  that  the  People's  Republic  should  eventually  take  over 
Taiwan,  the  international  stature  of  the  People's  Republic  would  be  greatly 
augmented,  regardless  of  whether  the  takeover  occurred  through  a  process 
of  accommodation,  through  military  assault  in  the  absence  of  outside 
defenders  of  Taiwan,  or  through  assaults  despite  a  Taiwan  alliance  with 
the  United  States.  The  effect  on  the  United  States  would  depend  upon 
the  specific  circumstances  of  the  takeover.  If  the  takeover  occurred  a 
decade  or  so  after  a  skillfully  handled  abrogation  of  the  treaty  with  the 
GRC,  or  as  a  result  of  peaceful  negotiations  between  PRC  and  GRC,  then 
the  effect  on  American  prestige  would  be  minimal.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
takeover  occurred  despite  an  American  guarantee  or  shortly  after  a  treaty 
abrogation  which  coincided  with  serious  American  foreign  policy  failures 
in  the  region,  such  as  a  Vietnamese  collapse,  then  American  credibility 
and  influence  could  be  severely  damaged.  It  is  worth  reemphasizing  that, 


"For  a  note  on  this  possibility,  cf.  Chapter  VII:  United  States 
Interests  and  Strategy  in  Eastern  Asia. 
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regardless  of  the  effects  of  takeover  on  the  prestige  of  various  parties, 
a  PRC  takeover  of  Taiwan  would  not  encourage  PRC  aggression  elsewhere. 

Various  analogues  of  the  Munich  situation  occur  around  the  world;  this  is 
simply  not  one  of  them,  as  argued  in  the  section  on  PRC  border  disputes. 

PRC  takeover  of  Taiwan  would  provide  the  PRC  with  certain  strategic 
advantages.  Takeover  would  increase  the  PRC's  economic  resources  about 
six  percent,  an  increase  which  would  be  offset  somewhat  by  the  socio¬ 
economic  difficulties  of  incorporating  a  population  accustomed  to  a  much 
higher  standard  of  living  than  is  customary  on  the  mainland.  Possession 
of  Taiwan  would  provide  the  PRC  with  a  deepwater  port  for  submarines,  which 
is  currently  unavailable  because  the  continental  shelf  extends  far  from 
shore  along  the  entire  coast  of  China.  Possession  would  also  give  the  PRC 
more  warning  time  against  air  attack  and  would  provide  various  potential 
opponents  such  as  Japan  with  less  warning  time;  it  would  reduce  Japanese 
air  effectiveness  against  China  and  would  put  Chinese  patrols  close  to  the 
Philippines  and  the  Ryukyus.  From  Taiwan  the  PRC  could  threaten  the  Ryukyu 
Islands  and  particularly  the  bases  on  Okinawa,  and  could  make  a  more  credible 
claim  to  the  Senkaku  Islands  which  are  currently  in  Japanese  hands  but  are 
claimed  by  both  Chinas.  Possession  of  Taiwan  would  facilitate  infiltration 
of  the  Philippines,  but  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  China  would  desire  such 
infiltration  under  likely  i nternat ional  political  conditions  or  that  infil¬ 
tration,  even  if  undertaken,  would  significantly  alter  power  relationships 
within  the  Philippines;  Philippine  guerrillas  are  already  better  equipped 
than  their  Philippine  Army  counterparts  and  their  crucial  problems  seem  to 
be  matters  of  internal  organization  rather  than  military  equipment." 

"Cf.  the  appendix  on  the  Philippines. 
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strategic  considerations  are  nontrivial  for  military  forces  operating  in 
the  region,  but  they  are  hardly  earthshaking  considerations. 

More  important  are  the  political  considerations.  Sudden  and  violent 
communist  takeover  of  Taiwan  could  severely  frio.iten  both  Japan  and  South 
Korea  unless  those  countries  were  psychologically  prepared  for  the  takeover 
and  secure  in  their  own  defenses.  Under  certain  circumstances,  PRC  takeover 
could  have  unpleasant  domestic  American  political  repercussions.  Among  the 
crucial  determinants  of  the  domestic  American  political  impact  of  takeover 
would  be  the  degree  of  violence  accompanying  the  takeover,  the  degree  of 
U.S.  involvement  in  Taiwan  and  in  East  Asia  generally,  the  popular  American 
attitude  toward  China  at  the  time  of  takeover,  the  degree  to  which  the  take¬ 
over  occurred  in  coincidence  with  other  disconcerting  events  such  as  diffi¬ 
culties  in  Korea  or  Vietnam  or  elsewhere,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  Ameri¬ 
can  President  was  vulnerable  to  attacks  from  the  political  right.  At  the 
same  time,  PRC  takeover  of  Taiwan  would  remove  the  most  explosive  and  divisive 
issue  from  the  East  Asian  arena;  it  would  virtually  eliminate  chances  for 
a  war  between  China  and  the  U.S.,  greatly  reduce  tensions  between  Japan  and 
China  and  thereby  reduce  the  likelihood  of  war  in  Korea,  and  remove  a  poten¬ 
tially  serious  source  of  strain  from  the  U.S.  and  Japanese  relationship. 
Depending  on  Soviet  policies,  it  might  eventually  allow  reduction  of  the 
U.S.  presence  in  Korea.  Finally,  PRC  takeover  of  Taiwan  would  greatly 
accelerate  institutionalization  of  PRC  relations  with  her  neighbors  except 
the  U.S.S.R.,  because  the  feeling  that  part  of  her  territory  is  occupied  by 
an  alternative  regime  supported  by  foreign  powers  has  reinforced  China's 
rejection  of  the  status  quo  and  her  occasionally  paranoid  fear  of  invasion 
by  those  foreign  powers. 


Hong  Kong  and  Macao.'*  Hong  Kong  was  acquired  by  the  British  from 
China  in  1841  during  the  Opium  Wars.  The  lease  on  most  of  the  territory 
expires  in  1997-  The  Hong  Kong  Chinese  generally  resent  British  imperial 
presence  but  many--espec ia I  I y  the  refugees — fear  the  People's  Republic 
even  more.  As  a  legacy  of  the  days  of  imperialism  and  unequal  treaties 
Hong  Kong  is  a  sore  on  China's  side,  but  Hong  Kong  has  also  been  useful 
for  the  Chinese.  With  the  end  of  America's  policy  of  isolating  China 
economically,  Hong  Kong  will  no  longer  be  the  exclusive  source  of  foreign 
exchange  that  it  has  been  in  the  past,  and  to  that  extent  the  rationale 
for  its  existence  will  have  been  reduced,  but  Hong  Kong  retains  great 
economic  utility  for  China  and  military  takeover  of  Hong  Kong  would  re¬ 
quire  significant  although  not  unbearable  costs. 

The  possible  alteration  of  Hong  Kong's  status  affects  local  and 
foreign  business  and  political  attitudes  toward  Hong  Kong,  and  this 
effect  may  increase  by  the  middle  or  late  1 980 ' s .  In  the  meantime, 

Chou  En-lai  has  reassured  Hong  Kong, and  China  is  not  likely  to  take 
strong  initiatives  toward  Hong  Kong  in  the  absence  of  an  improbable 
intense  conflict  with  Britain.  However,  local  Hong  Kong  militants 
seeking  high  status  and  a  future  Communist  Hong  Kong  might  generate 
severe  internal  disruptions.  For  both  ideological  and  nationalistic 
reasons  China  could  not  fail  to  give  such  dissidents  at  least  strong 
verbal  support,  but  more  concrete  aid  would  probably  not  be  forthcoming 
unless  the  dissidents  forced  the  British  to  the  verge  of  withdrawal. 

This  was  the  pattern  of  the  1966  incidents  and  despite  the  ideological 

See  also  "The  Three  City-States"  section  of  the  preceding  chapter. 
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fervor  of  the  Cultural  Revolution,  the  People's  Republic  offered  Hong 
Kong  dissidents  only  verbal  support  together  with  minor  border  incidents. 

Macao's  situation  is  essentially  similar  to  Hong  Kong's,  only  much 
more  vulnerable.  The  PRC  does  not  benefit  as  greatly  from  Macao's  economy 
as  it  does  from  Hong  Kong's.  Portugal's  will  and  ability  to  resist  take¬ 
over  are  much  weaker  than  Britain's,  and  pushing  Macao  around  would  be  an 
effective  way  for  Peking  to  support  independence  struggles  in  Angola  and 
Mozambique.  On  the  other  hand,  PRC  pressure  on  Macao  but  not  on  Hong 
Kong  would  frighten  Hong  Kong  to  the  disadvantage  of  PRC  economic  inter 
ests  and  would  call  attention  to  the  inconsistencies  in  Chinese  policy 
and  to  Peking's  unrevolutionary  tolerance  of  imperialism  on  its  southern 
coast . 

Korea.*  Both  Koreas  have  achieved  substantial  economic  growth,  polit¬ 
ical  cohesion,  and  construction  of  powerful  military  organizations.  Both 
have  potentially  severe  conflicts  with  their  own  allies  and  both  have  been 
extremely  volatile  in  their  relations  with  one  another. 

President  Park  used  the  declaration  of  martial  law  at  the  end  of 
1972  to  ram  through  a  new  constitution  which  imposes  on  South  Korea  an 
extremely  authoritarian  regime.  There  seems  to  be  widespread  support 
among  various  elite  groups  for  the  idea  that  authoritarian  rule  is 
essential  to  economic  development  and  essential  to  maintenance  of  na¬ 
tional  unity  sufficient  to  deal  with  the  North  Koreans  as  they  negotiate 
the  issue  of  possible  reunification.  But  students,  Christiais,  members 
of  opposition  parties,  and  others  maintain  vocal  and  sometimes  explosive 

“See  also  "The  Three  Minor  Powers"  section  of  the  preceding  chapter. 
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criticism  of  the  Park  regime.  South  Korean  attempts  to  control  dissent, 
including  dissent  abroad,  have  frequently  strained  relations  with  Japan 
and  other  countries. 

Conflict  between  the  two  Koreas  has  been  intense  and  explosive. 
Polemics  have  been  extreme  and  military  engagements  of  various  magni¬ 
tudes  have  occurred  frequently  since  the  end  of  the  Korean  War.  Both 
Koreas  have  been  inclined  to  adventuresome  and  surpriseful  foreign 
policies  even  at  the  risk  of  large-scale  war.  Both  have  engaged  them¬ 
selves  in  ideological  conflicts  far  beyond  their  own  borders,  as  in 
North  Korea's  meddlings  with  Filipino  and  Ceylonese  politics  and  South 
Korea's  dispatch  of  troops  to  South  Vietnam. 

Divided  by  ideology,  the  two  Koreas  nonetheless  yearn  for  unifica¬ 
tion.  Koreans  are  racially  and  culturally  homogeneous  and  have  a  long 
and  proud  history  of  political  unity.  The  heavy  industry  and  food  defi¬ 
cit  of  the  North  complement  the  light  industry  and  food  surplus  of  the 
South.  Mutual  fear  of  the  giant  nations  which  surround  them  heightens 
the  sense  of  common  identity. 

America's  sudden  rapprochement  with  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
stimulated  drastic  examination  of  South  Korean  foreign  policies  and  pre¬ 
sumably  also  of  North  Korean . po 1 i c i es .  The  S i no-Amer i can  rapprochement 
may  very  well  have  stimulated  the  North-South  talks  which  occurred  early 
in  1972  under  Red  Cross  auspices,  and  the  rapprochement  certainly  accel¬ 
erated,  and  may  have  precipitated,  the  secret  talks  which  led  to  announce¬ 
ment  in  early  July  of  1972  of  agreement  on  the  desirability  of  eventual 
unification  and  on  interim  reduction  of  verbal  and  military  hostilities 
together  with  steps  to  prevent  recurrence  of  hostilities.  Military 
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incidents  and  the  worst  polemics  were  eliminated  for  a  while.  But  North 
Korean  infiltration  of  clandestine  agents  into  the  South  increased  dur¬ 
ing  the  most  outwardly  placid  period,  negotiations  rapidly  bogged  down, 
and  military  clashes  have  begun  to  recur,  particularly  at  sea. 

How  far  the  North-South  rapprochement  will  go  is  difficult  to  pre¬ 
dict.  Few  steps  could  cause  greater  surprise  than  the  announcements  of 
early  July  1972,  and  conceivably  cooperation  could  sometime  expand 
rapidly.  Reunification  will  of  course  prove  much  more  difficult  than 
cessation  of  hostilities  or  expansion  of  trade  and  trave;  such  reunifi¬ 
cation  would  require  abolition  of  one  or  the  two  competing  governments 
or  merger  of  governments  based  on  utterly  incompatible  values  and  insti¬ 
tutions,  in  addition  to  reconciliation  of  incompatible  economic  institu¬ 
tions.  Ironically,  in  some  environments,  foreign  policy  cooperation 
could  prove  the  easiest  initial  form  of  unity. 

There  is  tremendous  public  support  for  reunification  in  South  Korea. 
The  Koreans  have  a  1300  year  history  of  unified  rule  which  puts  their 
situation  in  a  category  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  Germaris-- 
who  are  relative  newcomers  to  national  unification.  Moreover,  no  one 
except  Koreans  speak  the  Korean  language  and  this  creates  a  situation 
quite  different  from  the  German  situation. 

North  Korea  wanted  to  negotiate  the  reunification  in  a  single 
agreement  and  a  single  set  of  negotiations.  South  Korea,  on  the  other 
hand,  took  the  position  that  the  negotiations  should  take  place  in  three 
stages.  The  first  stage  would  be  humanitarian  and  would  consist  of  such 
things  as  reunifying  families.  This  reunification  of  families  is  an 
extremely  difficult  task  because  it  would  involve  shifting  five  million 
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families  in  each  direction  and  thus  would  have  tremendous  political  impact 
upon  both  regimes.  The  second  stage  in  the  South  Korean  format  would 
involve  economic  issues  such  as  trade.  The  third  stage,  which  would  be 
undertaken  only  after  successful  completion  of  humanitarian  and  economic 
stages,  would  be  discussion  of  political  issues.  The  North  Koreans  take 
the  position  that  the  negotiations  should  not  be  done  in  stages,  and  that 
if  they  are  done  in  stages  the  economic  step  should  precede  the  humani¬ 
tarian  step. 

The  South's  insistence  that  the  humanitarian  step  precede  the  eco¬ 
nomic  step  seemed  to  constitute  an  attempt  at  stalling  the  negotiations. 
The  economic  issues  are  clearly  much  easier  to  deal  with  than  the  humani¬ 
tarian  issues  because  the  political  implications  are  far  fewer.  Much  of 
the  Korean  elite  recognized  that  the  South's  position  in  the  negotiations 
constituted  stalling,  and  this  recognition  together  with  the  tremendous 
support  for  unification  is  likely  to  have  very  strong  political  implica¬ 
tions  for  President  Park  in  the  next  few  years. 

Moving  to  international  issues,  the  Sino-Soviet  conflict  implies 
some  possibility  for  such  severe  conflict  in  the  vicinity  of  North  Korea 
and  for  such  strong  attempts  by  the  Russians  and  by  the  Chinese  to 
manipulate  the  North  Koreans  that  the  North  Koreans  would  be  driven  to 
a  position  of  greater  unity  with  the  South  in  order  to  protect  their  own 
integrity.  However,  the  current  situation  seems  to  be  that  the  Sino- 
Soviet  split  puts  the  Russians  and  the  Chinese  in  competition  for  sup¬ 
port  of  North  Korea  in  order  to  yet  North  Korean  allegiance.  North  Korea 
is  trying  to  make  the  most  of  this  competition,  and  in  1972-73  reorganized 
her  government  to  look  more  like  the  PRC  government  but  appointed  to  the 
various  posts  a  much  more  pro-Soviet  group  of  officials. 
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The  South  Koreans  express  the  strongest  fear  of  an  American  pullout 
and  constantly  repeat  that  the  only  way  to  negotiate  with  the  North  is  to 
negotiate  from  strength.  There  is  anger  frequently  expressed  at  the 
Nixon  Doctrine  and  some  of  the  more  outspoken  professors  will  say,  for 
instance,  "this  Nixon  Doctrine  is  a  terrible  doctrine.  You  must  change 
this  doctrine."  However,  when  one  presses  them  on  the  net  outcome  of  the 
President's  trip  to  China  and  the  Nixon  Doctrine,  they  argue  that  the 
Nixon  Doctrine  has  confused  Korea's  enemies  more  than  it  has  hurt  Korea. 

In  conversation  with  Americans  about  foreign  policy  issues,  the  South 
Koreans  tend  to  emphasize  their  conflicts  with  North  Korea,  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  with  China,  but  when  the  writer  asked  one  minister  what 
the  United  States  should  do  to  help  South  Korea  if  there  were  just  one 
all-important  thing  that  we  could  do,  the  reply  was  quite  definite.  He 
felt  that  the  United  States  should  strengthen  the  Republic  of  Korea 
economically  in  order  to  avoid  a  Japanese  takeover  of  political  power  in 
South  Korea  as  a  result  of  the  trememdous  economic  influence.  After  this 
writer  had  given  a  lecture  on  how  the  Japanese  export  of  industries  would 
make  the  Koreans  rich,  the  replies  from  professors  and  other  members  of 
local  elites  typically  consisted  of  emotional  statements  about  how  ter¬ 
rible  the  Japanese  economic  growth  was.  A  danger  for  South  Korea  is 
that  this  deep  antagonism  toward  Japan,  incidents  like  the  kidnapping 
of  Kim  Dae  Jung,  and  possible  political  changes  in  Japan,  might  some 
day  conjoin  to  stimulate  drastic  Japanese  economic  sanctions  or  a  po¬ 
litical  /economic  shift  in  North  Korea's  favor. 


‘-'These  remarks  are  based  on  reactions  to  a  lecture  tour  in  1973. 
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Despite  their  discounting  of  economic  advantages  gained  from  the 
export  of  Japanese  industries  abroad,  the  Koreans,  both  South  and  North, 
seem  to  be  moving  into  a  period  in  which  they  would  emphasize  economic 
competition.  The  North  Korean  ministries  have  recently  contracted  from 
31  ministries  to  15,  but  at  the  same  time  they  were  doing  this  contraction 
they  added  two  new  economic  ministries  for  a  total  of  9.  Parallel  to 
this  the  South  Koreans  have  been  taking  a  number  of  new  economic  initia- 
tives  such  as  setting  up  trade  promotion  groups  in  other  parts  of  Asia. 

In  this  the  Koreans  seem  to  be  following  much  of  the  rest  of  Asia  in  turn¬ 
ing  from  essentially  political  or  religious  animals  into  economic  animals, 
and  this  bodes  well  for  the  development  of  the  whole  Asian  part  of  the 
Pacific  Basin. 

To  the  extent  that  the  Korean  accords  resulted  from  the  S i no-Amer ican 
rapprochement,  that  rapprochement  represented  a  triumph  for  the  diplomacy 
of  peace.  With  the  Taiwan  issue  on  ice  Korea  became  the  focus  of  instab¬ 
ility  in  Northeast  Asia  and  the  only  place  in  the  world  outside  the  Middle 
East  where  a  great  power  confrontation  of  potentially  disastrous  magnitude 
seemed  to  have  a  significant  probability  of  occurring.  Reduction  of  hostil¬ 
ities  between  North  and  South  Korea  reduces  the  probability  that  such  a 
confrontation  would  come  in  the  near  future  and  without  warning.  Moreover 
increased  stability  in  Korea  calms  frazzled  Japanese  nerves  and  reduces 
the  likelihood  of  rapid  Japanese  rearmament  or  political  realignment. 
Unfortunately  the  rapprochement  seems  very  shaky. 

The  crucial  strategic  significance  of  Korea  would  remain  even  if 
the  country  should  become  completely  peaceful  and  unified  internally. 

Two  of  the  three  wars  which  have  been  fought  on  Korean  soii  in  the  last 
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century  were  fought  on  the  soil  of  a  unified  Korea,  and  resulted  from 
Korea's  strategic  position  at  the  confluence  of  Japanese,  Russian,  and 
Chinese  power,  rather  than  from  internal  disunity  in  Korea.  The  stronger 
Korea  is,  the  less  likely  she  is  to  become  a  battleground,  but  her  geo¬ 
graphic  position  dooms  her  even  under  the  best  circumstances  to  being  a 
focus  of  East  Asian  rivalry.  The  presence  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  area 
deters  some  kinds  of  conflict,  but  the  recent  history  of  Korea  constitutes 
a  paradigm  for  conventional  conflict  despite  a  nuclear  environment.  Should 
old  rivalries  resume  once  again  Japanese  anxiety  will  increase  dramatically 
and  so  will  the  likelihood  of  all  the  unpleasant  consequences  of  possible 
Japanese  rearmament.  Moreover  if  Japanese  anxiety  should  lead  to  Japanese 
security  involvement  on  Korean  soil,  then  a  major  arms  race  in  the  North¬ 
west  Pacific  can  be  predicted. 

The  American  presence  in  Korea  mutes  the  classic  rivalries  over  the 
peninsula  and  calms  Japanese  fears  by  providing  a  visible  American  presence 
in  the  area  of  their  most  vital  strategic  concern.  In  maintaining  troops 
on  the  peninsula  the  United  States  thereby  serves  Chinese  and  Russian 
interests  to  some  extent  as  well  as  Japanese  and  American  interests,  and 
this  fact  should  become  more  visible  to  the  Russians  and  Chinese  as  Ameri¬ 
can  forces  are  withdrawn  from  other  areas  of  the  Pacific  and  the  total 
force  thus  comes  to  appear  less  threatening  to  Russia  and  particularly 
China.  Despite  this  the  United  States  may  face  considerable  difficulties 
in  maintaining  a  presence  in  Korea.  Increasing  domestic  emphases  and 
possible  political  changes  in  the  United  Spates  will  soon  be  augmented 
by  a  Chinese  drive  to  remove  the  United  Nations  flag  from  Korea.  And 
loss  of  the  imprimatur  of  the  United  Nations  will  greatly  increase  the 
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difficulty  of  maintaining  American  public  support  for  the  presence  of 
American  troops  in  Korea.  Conceivably  the  time  will  come  when  removal 
of  American  troops  will  so  facilitate  the  unification  and  strengthening 
of  Korea  that  the  cause  of  stability  will  be  better  served  by  withdrawal 
than  by  continued  presence.  But  in  a  surprise-free  projection  the  pressure 
for  withdrawal  will  peak  long  before  reduction  of  tensions  within  Korea 
and  outside  Korea  make  such  a  withdrawal  safe.  Thus  Korea  should  remain 
a  focus  of  American  attention,  and  withdrawal  from  Korea  should  be  more 
carefully  considered  than  withdrawal  from  virtually  any  other  military 
position  in  Eastern,  Southeastern,  or  South  Asia. 
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IV.  POLITICAL  CONTEXT  II:  SOUTHEAST  ASIA'' 

A.  Images  of  Southeast  Asia 

Although  Southeast  Asia  is  usually  viewed  as  a  single  unit  for  the 
purposes  of  policy  analysis,  most  careful  observers  have  long  understood 
that  analysis  requires  some  distinctions  among  the  regions  of  Southeast 
Asia.  For  cultural  purposes  one  must  distinguish  Sinic  cultural  areas 
from  Indie  cultural  areas,  and  of  course  distinguish  these  in  turn  from 
the  Western  European  cultures  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  For  economic 
purposes  one  would  view  these  in  quite  a  different  fashion.  Here  we  will 
concentrate  on  political  and  international  relations  perspectives. 

Perhaps  the  most  common  political  image  of  Southeast  Asia  might  be 
called  the  link  sausage  or  domino  image.  The  countries  of  Southeast  Asia 
are  viewed  as  a  series  of  dominoes  which  fall  one  after  the  other  or  links 
of  sausage  which  get  chewed  up  and  swallowed  one  by  one  as  communist  forces 
move  from  China  to  Vietnam,  to  Laos  and  Cambodia,  to  Thailand,  to  Malaysia, 
and  so  forth.  These  images  are  not  always  as  implausible  as  they  are  some¬ 
times  held  to  be,  but  the  domino  image  implies  a  falsely  automatic  process 
and  the  sausage  image  fails  to  take  note  of  the  degree  to  which  takeover 
of  one  country  can  provoke  heightened  resistance  among  others.  For  some 
purposes  it  is  useful  as  a  supplement  to  other  possible  images,  but  it  is 
by  itself  an  inadequate  tool. 

For  purposes  of  political  and  security  policies  a  distinction  between 
mainland  and  insular  Southeast  Asia  is  usually  useful.  Mainland  Southeast 
Asia  differs  from  insular  Southeast  Asia  in  proximity  to  China,  in  proximity 
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to  North  Vietnamese  influence,  and  in  the  extent  to  which  hostile  domination 
of  any  single  country  implies  a  direct  threat  to  any  or  all  of  the  others. 

A  third  image  of  Southeast  Asia  revolves  around  the  crucial  issue  of 
stability.  Asia  as  a  whole  is  a  zone  of  instability  for  a  number  of  reasons 
including  most  importantly  the  disruption  which  economic  growth  imposes  on 
a  traditional  society,  the  recency  of  the  demise  of  colonialism  and  the 
Resultant  insufficient  development  of  strong  modern  political  institutions, 
and  the  predatory  activities  of  larger  extra-regional  powers.  Within  this 
zone  of  instability  the  outside  power  which  wishes  to  retain  its  influence 
in  the  area  might  wish  to  develop  securer  ties  to  points  of  stability  while 
devoting  considerably  less  attention  to  the  surrounding  instability.  A 
policy  based  on  such  premises  could  be  expected  to  have  greater  staying 
power  and  to  minimize  the  likelihood  that  its  own  regional  position  would 
come  to  depend  on  the  endurance  of  a  shaky  ally.  The  key  to  a  policy  based 
on  such  assumptions  is  the  ability  to  distinguish  apparent  and  temporary 
stability  from  real  and  likely  enduring  stability.  The  governments  which 
can  be  expected  to  endure  over  the  long  haul  are  those  which  possess  rela¬ 
tively  strong  central  administrative  capabilities  and  which  possess  oarty 
systems  that  tie  the  government  to  the  people.*  Communist  states  typically 
have  strong  central  bureaucracies  and  have  party  systems  which  involve 
mandatory  and  nighly  structured  programs  of  political  education  and 
political  participation.  Deomcracies  may  or  may  not  have  strong  central 

*For  useful  discussion,  cf.  Samuel  P.  Huntington,  Pol i t i cal  Order  i n 
Changing  Societies  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1 968) ,  Chapter  One. 

We  are  considerably  more  optimistic  than  Huntington  regarding  the  ability 
of  developing  nations  to  turn  growth  to  their  advandage. 
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bureaucracies;  if  they  do  not  they  are  likely  to  falter,  but  when  they 
have  strong  administrations  they  are  exceedingly  resilient.  And  one 
should  measure  strength  by  Southeast  Asian  standards,  in  which  case  a 
country  like  the  Philippines  measures  up  relatively  well,  but  a  country 
like  Indonesia  comes  off  very  poorly.  Democracies  have  party  systems 
which  are  typically  far  more  inclusive  and  involve  far  less  structured 
participation  than  communist  party  systems.  Democratic  party  structures 
are  not  useful  as  a  national  administrative  tool  but  they  are  typically 
far  more  flexible  than  communist  party  structures.  They  are  probably  more 
effective  in  guaranteeing  loyalty  under  high  stress,  and  if  used  properly 
they  are  probably  about  as  effective  as  communication  nets  which  pro¬ 
vide  crucial  information  and  intelligence  for  the  government.  Military 
governments  typically  appear  more  stable  than  democratic  governments  in 
the  short  run  but  surveys  of  the  evolution  of  nonrevolutionary  military 
governments  persistently  reveal  a  tendency  for  military  governments  to 
absorb  the  social  and  political  conflicts  of  the  nation  without  being 
able  to  aggregate  them  coherently  and  to  suffer  greatly  in  terms  of  both 
political  and  military  effectiveness  over  the  long  run.  Authoritarian 
non-communist  governments  like  Taiwan  can  prove  very  stable  because  of 
high  quality  administration,  a  broad-based  single  political  party,  and 
an  effective  military.  Thus  Taiwan,  Korea,  Singapore  and  others  tend  to 
be  strengthened  by  growth. 

A  fourth  and  final  conceptual  approach  to  Southeast  Asia  is  essen¬ 
tially  an  ideological  view.  Southeast  Asia  could  be  divided  into  communist 
states,  democratic  states  and  other  kinds  of  states.  It  so  happens  that 
much  of  insular  Asia  is  democratic  or  quas i -democ rat i c  whereas  none  of 
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the  mainland  states  of  Southeast  Asia  has  a  democratic  political  system-- 
al though  Thailand  is  currently  making  its  most  serious  attempt  to  date  to 
establish  constitutional  democracy.  Insular  democracies  of  East  and 
Southeast  Asia  start  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand  in  the  South,  run 
through  Malaysia,  and  end  with  Japan  in  the  North.  The  Philippines  have 
in  the  past  operated  an  effective  democracy,  and  may  do  so  in  the  future. 

Taiwan  and  Singapore  have  elements  of  democracy  which  could  conceivably 
be  strengthened,  although  one  must  express  pessimism  about  their  turning 
into  full-fledged  democracies  within  the  near  future.  Democracy  in  Japan 
is  imperfect.  Democracy  in  Malaysia  is  both  imperfect  and  somewhat  threatened. 
Nonetheless  the  extent  to  which  democratic  values  have  persisted  in  the  vast 
region  of  insular  Asia,  despite  apparently  overwhelmingly  social  and  politi¬ 
cal  problems,  remains  impressive.  Given  encouragement  one  can  as  easily 
imagine  the  consolidation  of  democracy  as  the  dominant  political  orientation 
of  this  region  over  a  period  of,  say,  a  quarter  or  half  a  century  as  one 
can  imagine  the  clinking  of  a  row  of  incipiently  communist  dominoes.  It  is 
fortuitous  that  the  democracies  and  potential  democracies  of  Southeast  Asia 
are  distant  from  the  influence  of  China  and  North  Vietnam  and  relatively 
defensible,  and  are  in  addition  sufficiently  separated  from  one  another 
(although  one  must  not  exaggerate  the  extent  of  separation  given  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  small  boats  and  easily  traversed  island  chains  in  the  area)  to  have 
their  political  futures  less  closely  linked  than  is  the  case  with  Mainland 
Southeast  Asian  nations. 

These  images  of  Southeast  Asia  are  by  no  means  mutually  exclusive  nor 
do  they  exhaust  the  images  which  one  could  impose  on  the  variegated  details 
of  Southeast  Asian  life.  But  bringing  these  images  to  consciousness  may 
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facilitate  choice  among  them  or  relative  emphasis  among  them,  and  may  also 
facilitate  criticism  of  the  failings  of  each  of  the  images. 

1  ndoch  i  na  ••  The  ceasefire  which  terminated  direct  American  military 
involvement  in  Vietnam  ratified  a  state  of  mutual  exhaustion  between  the 
United  States  and  North  Vietnam.  On  the  American  side,  public  opinion 
had  turned  against  the  war,  military  morale  was  flagging,  involvement  in 
the  war  was  causing  a  deterioration  in  America's  worldwide  strategic  po¬ 
sition,  and  the  economic  costs  of  the  war  were  becoming  painful.  Not  so 
much  is  known  in  any  definite  way  about  the  North  Vietnamese  situation, 
but  North  Vietnam  had  social,  political  and  military  problems  and  was 
uncertain  of  her  allies  in  the  face  of  Soviet  and  Chinese  dalliance  with 
President  Nixon.  The  mid-1972  North  Vietnamese  offensive  achieved  sur¬ 
prise,  concent  rat  i  on  of  forces, and  dramatic  technological  escalation  to 
a  degree  which  led  most  contemporary  observers  to  expect  devastation  of 
the  South  Vietnamese,  but  extraordinary  weaknesses  in  North  Vietnamese 
tactics  (especially  the  use  of  tanks)  and  extraordinary  performances  by 
certain  South  Vietnamese  units,  especially  at  An  Loc  and  Hue  turned  back 
most  of  the  of  fens i ve,  leav i ng  both  sides  in  a  state  of  relative  exhaustion. 
Although  most  commentaries  at  the  time  provided  only  superficial  commentary, 
the  results  of  the  1972  offensive  forced  careful  observers  to  qualify  old 
cliches  about  overwhelming  North  Vietnamese  military  superiority  and  over¬ 
whelming  South  Vietnamese  weakness. 


“The  original  version  of  this  report  heavily  emphasized  Indochinese 
's.ues.  But  the  ceasefire  and  other  events  have  dated  so  much  of  this 
mat-erial  that  we  have  omitted  most  of  this  section  and  deleted  several 
appendices  on  Indochina  from  the  report. 
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The  outcome  in  South  Vietnam  was,  at  least  for  the  short-run  a 
substantial  victory  for  the  United  States  and  South  Vietnam.  North  Viet¬ 
nam  had  failed  to  conquer  the  South  and  controlled  only  some  small  peripheral 
lightly  populated  areas  of  South  Vietnam.  But  whether  this  victory  will 
persist  depends  on  political  events  which  are  difficult  to  foretell.  The 
North  Vietnamese  continue  to  undertake  massive  militarization  and  forti¬ 
fication  of  the  areas  of  South  Vietnam  under  their  control  and  the  two 
sides  continue  to  nibble  the  ragged  edges  of  one  another's  territory.  In 
the  heavily  populated  areas  officially  under  Saigon's  control  it  remains 
to  be  seen  how  strong  the  communist  organizational  infrastructure  will 
prove  to  be  and  how  extensively  that  infrastructure  will  be  able  to  con¬ 
trol  rural  areas  as  some  of  South  Vietnam's  population  begins  shifting 
back  from  urban  areas  to  the  countryside.  Militarily,  Saigon's  capabili¬ 
ties  seem  much  more  impressive  than  observers  a  few  years  ago  would  ever 
have  anticipated.  The  key  question  is  whether  this  military  strength  can 
continue  to  be  backed  up  by  political  unity  and  rapid  economic  reconstruction 
and  development.  Politically,  President  Thieu  has  proved  sagacious  on  all 
of  the  short-run  issues  but  attempts  to  found  a  serious  and  extensive 
political  party  have  floundered.  Economically,  South  Vietnam  possesses 
the  long-run  potential  for  dramatic  take-off  on  the  model  of  Korea  and 
Taiwan  but  in  the  short-run  it  faces  extremely  severe  problems  in  adjusting 
to  American  departure  and  in  supporting  its  military  efforts.  Because  of 
these  economic  problems  Saigon  is  heavily  dependent  on  American  aid,  and 
the  degree  to  which  the  American  Congress  will  authorize  economic  aid  is 
unpred i ctab 1 e . 

In  Laos  and  Cambodia  the  situation  has  deteriorated  far  more  than 
in  South  Vietnam.  In  both  countries  the  larger  part  of  the  territory  and 
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much  of  the  population  is  under  communist  control.  North  Vietnamese 
forces  have  not  honored  the  Laotian  ceasefire  agreement  to  withdraw  from 
Laos  although,  apparently,  Thai  and  American  forces  have.  In  both  Laos 
and  Cambodia  non-communist  forces  remain  relatively  unorganized  by  com¬ 
parison  with  the  communist  forces.  And  in  Laos  the  age  and  illness  of 
Prince  Souvanna  Phouma,  who  has  been  the  pillar  of  strength  of  the  non¬ 
communist  forces,  give  a  long-run  advantage  to  the  forces  of  his  younger 
communist  brother  Souphanouvong . 

To  analyze  the  effects  of  future  events  on  American  interests  in  the 
face  of  all  the  uncertainty  that  surrounds  politics  in  Indochina  it  will 
be  useful  to  look  at  three  distinct  scenarios:  a  South  Vietnamese  victory 
scenario,  a  South  Vietnamese  debacle  scenario,  and  a  South  Vietnamese 
erosion  scenario. 

If  South  Vietnam  maintains  its  military  position  and  political  unity 
and  succeeds  in  rapid  economic  growth,  then  military,  political  and  economic 
success  will  become  self  reinforcing  and  one  can  easily  imagine  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  a  Korean  type  situation  in  which  both  South  and  North  Vietnam  would 
be  relatively  stable  and  relatively  secure  in  their  existing  boundaries. 
Because  there  is  no  clear  delineation  of  the  line  between  North  and  South 
Vietnamese  forces  like  the  line  between  North  and  South  Korean  forces, and 
because  North  Vietnam  may  continue  to  be  able  to  infiltrate  troops  through 
Cambodia  and  Laos,  the  situation  would  not  within  the  foreseeable  future 
become  as  stable  as  its  Korean  counterpart.  But  one  can  easily  imagine 
a  state  of  security  comparable  to  that  in  Israel  after  the  1967  war  and 
before  the  1973  war.  Such  South  Vietnamese  success  would  not  necessarily 
prevent  further  deterioration  of  the  government  position  in  Cambodia  or 
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Laos,  and  indeed  one  can  imagine  complete  absorption  of  those  two  countries 
by  communist  forces.  However,  in  such  a  situation  neither  Laotian  nor 
Cambodian  communist  forces  would,  by  themselves,  threaten  Thailand  and 
North  Vietnam  would  be  too  preoccupied  with  South  Vietnam  to  threaten 
Thailand.  Thus  the  consequences  of  communist  success  in  this  scenario 
would  be  largely  self-contained  within  Indochina  and  no  major  U.S.  interests 
would  be  threatened. 

A  second  possibility  is  an  unexpected  and  sudden  South  Vietnamese 
debacle.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  economic  aid  were  insufficient  to 
prevent  a  traumatic  crisis  and  that  economic  crisis  in  turn  led  to  politi¬ 
cal  disunity.  Such  political  disunity  might  tempt  the  North  Vietnamese 
into  a  renewed  invasion  and  could  even  presage  military  collapse.  In 
such  a  situation  North  Vietnam  would  not  only  gain  complete  control  of 
South  Vietnam,  it  would  also  maximize  its  ability  to  determine  the  future 
course  of  events  elsewh  Indochina.  Both  the  Laotian  and  Cambodian 

situations  would  remain  quite  fluid  and  Thailand  would  not  yet  be  in  a 
position  to  compete  successfully  for  influence  in  those  two  countries. 

In  this  situation  it  is  not  clear  what  maximal  North  Vietnamese  ob¬ 
jectives  would  be.  They  could  absorb  both  Cambodia  and  Laos  into  the 
North  Vietnamese  state,  or  they  could  establish  puppet  communist  govern¬ 
ments  in  complete  control  of  those  states,  or  they  could  attempt  to  es¬ 
tablish  relatively  autonomous  communist  governments  in  those  two  states. 
Given  Cambodia's  greater  economic  viability  and  political  mobilization 
it  would  also  be  reasonable  for  North  Vietnam  to  secure  the  power  of  a 
relatively  autonomous  Cambodian  communist  government  and  to  absorb  Laos 
completely  or  keep  tight  reigns  on  a  puppet  government  in  Laos. 
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absorption  of  all  of  Indochina  would 
states  constructed  out  of  former 


colonies,  namely  a  state  whose  boundaries  were  coterminous  with  the 
boundaries  of  the  colonized  area  regardless  of  ethnic  boundaries.  Two 
conflicting  analyses  of  the  consequences  for  North  Vietnam  of  such  a  situa¬ 
tion  immediately  suggest  themselves.  First,  the  great  diversity  and 
traditional  conflicts  of  the  area  could  be  expected  to  cause  trouble  for 
the  North  Vietnamese,  weakening  their  internal  discipline  and  sapping 
their  energy  for  external  adventure.  On  the  other  hand,  a  student  of 
history  or  of  military  affairs  could  argue  that  Genghis  Khan  subdued  and 
ruled  a  proportionally  much  larger,  more  diverse,  and  more  conflictful 
territory  with  proportionately  far  fewer  troops.  Moreover,  the  proven 
ability  of  regimes  like  North  Vietnam  to  rapidly  create  powerful  and  loyal 
military  units  from  populations  previously  unmobilized  or  in  opposition, 
implies  that  the  North  Vietnamese  could  saturate  all  of  Indochina  with 
troops,  whereas  Genghis  Khan  had  to  uncover  one  area  militarily  in  order 
to  saturate  another  area.  A  balanced  analysis  would  acknowledge  the 
ability  of  the  North  Vietnamese  to  control  permanently  all  of  Indochina, 
and  indeed  a  great  deal  more  than  all  of  Indochina,  with  their  military 
forces,  but  on  the  other  hand  would  acknowledge  that  the  very  processes 


*We  do  not  intend  to  compare  the  DRVN  in  detail,  or  in  emotional 
impact,  with  Genghis  Khan.  The  point  of  this  discussion  is  to  compare 
one  extreme,  partially  useful,  sociological  model  with  another  extreme, 
partially  useful,  military  model  to  indicate  vividly  the  cons i derat i ons 
which  need  to  be  balanced.  Parenthetically,  one  might  note  that  military 
analysts  have  begun,  fitfully  and  hesitantly,  to  comprehend  and  employ 
bociological  and  political  insights  into  such  issues,  but  social  scientists 
viitually  never  attempt  to  comprehend  or  employ  the  readily  available 
knowledge  cf  military  activities  and  effects. 
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of  mobilization  by  which  the  North  Vietnamese  would  raise  armies  and  insti¬ 
tutionalize  their  control  would  mobilize  political  opposition  on  a  scale 
which  Genghis  Khan  did  not  have  to  face.  The  North  Vietnamese  would  not 
be  in  danger  of  losing  control  of  any  part  of  Indochina,  but  like  the 
Chinese  and  the  Russians  they  would  have  to  divert  considerable  attention 
to  maintaining  social  control  and  minimizing  political  ferment. 

If  North  Vietnam  were  to  absorb  Laos,  eventual  conflict  with  Thailand 
would  be  virtually  certain.  The  Vietnamese  and  Thais  have  been  expansive 
and  mutually  hostile  for  historic  periods.  Northeastern  Thailand  contains 
large  numbers  of  Lao-speaking  people,  the  borders  are  extremely  difficult 
to  seal,  and  the  activities  of  ethnic  Laotians  on  either  side  of  the 
border  would  almost  certainly  draw  Thailand  and  North  Vietnam  into  conflict 
even  if  neither  government  deliberately  sought  such  conflict.  Imposition 
of  communist  ideology  and  social  organization  on  Laotians  under  the  hegemony 
of  North  Vietnam  would  necessarily  affect  Laotians  in  Thailand.  Smuggling 
would  spread  the  effects.  Moreover,  the  North  Vietnamese  carry  a  very 
large  grudge  against  Thailand,  since  Thailand  has  opposed  North  Vietnamese 
goals  with  troops  and  has  provided  bases  for  American  planes  which  were 
attacking  North  Vietnamese  troops  and  devastating  North  Vietnam.  A  price 
would  certainly  be  exacted  from  the  Thais  but  the  magnitude  of  the  price 
i  s  unclear. 

North  Vietnam  could  easily  attack  and  defeat  Thailand  unless  other 
powers  intervened,  but  one  guesses--and  in  the  absenc  of  further  intel¬ 
ligence  one  can  only  guess--that  the  North  Vietnamese  would  not  occupy 
all  or  most  or  even  a  very  large  part  of  Thailand.  However,  they  might 


well  be  able  to  impose  a  change  in  the  Thai  government  through  some 
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mobilization  is  now  under  way  in  Thailand  which  should  lead  either  to 
development  of  a  relatively  cohesive  and  relatively  modern  state  with 
extraordinary  potential  for  economic  development  or  else  to  relatively 
thorough  disintegration.  If  the  Thais  do  succeed  in  acquiring  strong 
leadership,  political  unity  and  economic  development,  and  if  North  Vietnam 
finds  itself  sapped  by  a  very  prolonged  struggle  for  control  of  South 
Vietnam,  then  the  present  balance  of  forces  in  mainland  Southeast  Asia 
could  change  rather  dramatically.  An  extraordinarily  successful  Thailand 
might  protect  itself  almost  completely  from  North  Vietnamese  pressures  and 
could  even  force  North  Vietnam  to  moderate  its  goals  in  Laos. 

Tha i 1  and .  If  the  Vietnam  conflict  should  evolve  in  a  way  that 
leaves  North  Vietnam  in  control  of  Laos,  then  for  North  Vietnam  to  attempt 
to  exact  from  Thailand  some  retribution  is  not  inevitable,  but  it  is 
likely.  The  form  which  it  would  take  is  difficult  to  predict.  Given  this 
difficulty,  it  may  be  useful  to  start  from  North  Vietnamese  capabilities 
and  work  back  to  possible  intentions. 

In  the  absence  of  strong  external  support  for  Thailand  or  dramatic 
strengthening  of  Thai  political  unity  and  military  efficiency,  North 
Vietnamese  forces  together  with  other  highly  disciplined  forces  con¬ 
scripted  from  Indochinese  areas  conquered  by  North  Vietnam  could  probably 
overrun  Thailand  completely  and  hold  it  indefinitely.  But  North  Vietnam 
has  given  no  evidence  that  it  wishes  to  do  this,  and  consolidation  of 
this  large  territory  would  detract  from  more  important  tasks  in  Vietnam 
itself.  Subversion  would  be  more  efficient.  Moreover,  external  powers 
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would  not  merely  stand  by.  Japan's  economic  stake  in  Thailand  will  become 
sufficiently  large  as  this  decade  progresses  that  Japan  might  provide  sub¬ 
stantial  economic  aid,  as  would  the  U.S.  In  t\e  absence  of  a  large  U.S. 
presence  in  continental  Southeast  Asia,  China's  policy  would  be  determined 
by  her  own  power  interests  (which  would  be  competitive  with  North  Vietnam), 
by  traditional  hostility  toward  North  Vietnam,  and  by  competition  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  (which  would  probably  be  North  Vietnam's  strongest  supporter). 
North  Vietnam  would  have  to  exert  strong  pressure  on  Thailand  in  order  to 
stir  Chinese  action,  and  the  PRC  might  tolerate  pressure  which  simply 
resulted  in  a  coup  displacing  those  top  leaders  who  sent  troops  to  Laos 
and  gave  bases  to  the  U.S.  In  addition,  the  PRC  might  support  attempts  to 
insist  that  the  coup  leaders  call  their  government  "socialist,"  but  the 
PRC  would  not  necessarily  insist  on  revolutionary  change  as  a  condition  of 
support.  Containment  of  North  Vietnam  would  come  first,  and  Japan  or  the 
U.S.  or  both  could  quite  likely  exert  sufficient  diplomatic  pressure  to 
prevent  revolutionary  change  and  to  avoid  a  Thai  foreign  policy  con¬ 
sistently  hostile  to  the  U.S.  The  PRC  would  contain  North  Vietnamese 
influence  in  Thailand  by  economic  aid  to  Thailand,  by  counterinsurgency  or 
other  military  training  for  Thais,  and  if  necessary  even  by  stationing 
large  numbers  of  troops  on  the  North  Vietnamese  border. 

Such  Chinese  containment  of  North  Vietnamese  influence  will  not  occur 
if  (1)  the  U.S.  military  presence  in  Thailand  is  so  great  as  to  frighten 
the  PRC,  (2)  Japanese  influence  in  Thailand  frightens  the  PRC,  (3)  an 
extreme  leftist  group  dominates  the  PRC  after  Mao's  death  or  another  cul¬ 
tural  revolution  is  under  way,  or  (k)  the  threat  to  Thailand  consists 
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largely  of  indigenous  rebels  whom  the  North  Vietnamese  support  but  cannot 
call  off.  Thai  forces  could  probably  cope  with  (4). 

Alternatively,  China  could  contain  North  Vietnamese  influence  in 
Thailand  by  becoming  the  stronger  supporter  of  an  indigenous  insurgency. 

This  "cooptation"  strategy  would  appear  more  likely  against  a  severely 
weakened  Thai  government,  while  the  "deterrence"  strategy  seems  more  likely 
with  a  relatively  strong  Thai  government; 

Furthermore  a  Thai  government  which  allows  itself  to  be  severely  chal¬ 
lenged  by  indigenous  forces,  or  by  indigenous  forces  with  material  help  from 
foreign  sources  not  threatening  to  China,  will  invite  Chinese  support  for  an 
ideologically  sympathetic  insurgency.  Past  Chinese  foreign  policy  suggests 
that  China  will  not  pay  high  costs  to  impose  a  Communist  government  instead 
of  a  friendly  non-Communist  government,  but  if  the  costs  are  low  and  other 
things  are  equal  she  will  of  course  back  the  Communist  alternative.  In 
such  a  situation  the  Thai  situation  would  be  little  better  than  the  South 
Vietnamese  situation  of  I960. 

Thailand  faces  all  of  the  classic  problems  of  the  developing  nation, 
and  in  addition  lacks  the  infrastructure  provided  elsewhere  by  colonial 
powers;  she  also  faces  an  international  situation  as  treacherous  as  that 
of  any  country  in  the  world.  She  confronts  ethnic  diversity  without  the 
strong  political  parties  and  government  required  to  manage  diversity,  and 
she  lies  tangent  to  a  potential  clash  of  great  armies  while  possessing 
for  protection  an  army  loyal  but  more  adept  at  pol itics  than  battle. 

Until  1973  the  Thai  ruling  elite  changed  bery  slowly,  except  for 
attrition  and  tightening  of  control.  This  created  a  situation  in  which 
the  current  elite  became  relatively  isolated  and  vulnerable.  In  addition. 
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Thailand's  government  has  been  intensely  concerned  with  Bangkok,  often  at 
the  expense  of  rural  priorities;  thus  government  ties  to  the  countryside 
are  weaker  than  might  otherwise  be  true. 

In  October  of  1973  the  military/bureaucratic  government  of  Thailand 


was  overthrown  by  students  demanding  a  constitution  and  a  democratic  form 


of  government.  Robert  F.  Zimmerman  describes  this  process  eloquently:' 


"There  is  no  precedent  in  Thai  history  for  these  events. 

It  must  be  one  of  the  most  significant  ironies  in  recent 
Southeast  Asian  history  that  the  students  of  Bangkok, 
with  their  calls  for  Democracy  and  a  Constitution,  quota¬ 
tions  from  Rousseau,  Locke,  St.  Augustine,  Abraham 
Lincoln  et  al,  were  able  to  mobilize  approximately 
*t00,000  active  participants,  including  students  from  up- 
country,  and  accomplish  the  overthrow  of  a  government 
which  the  Communist  Party  of  Thailand,  with  its  quotations 
from  Mao  Tse-tung  and  seven  years  of  active  guerrilla 
psycho-political  warfare  in  the  countryside,  had  never 
even  come  close  to  threatening.  At  this  writing  it  is 
unclear  how  much  the  communists  may  have  been  involved 
in  these  events,  but  they  definitely  did  not  instigate, 
initiate  or  control  them.  They  were  as  surprised  as 
everyone  else  at  what  had  happened.  They  certainly  have 
no  similar  record  of  success  through  their  efforts  among 
the  Thai  peasants  in  the  rice  paddies  of  Northeast 
Thailand  or  the  hill  tribes  of  the  North.  In  the  end, 
the  thoughts  of  Mao  Tse-tung  appear  to  have  had  less 
impact  on  Thai  students  and  professors  than  those  of 
Rousseau  and  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  Thanom-Praphass 
Government  was  destroyed  not  by  a  communist  revolution, 
but  by  a  democratic  revolution  led,  in  part,  by  the 
children  of  its  leading  bureaucrats." 


What  the  future  holds  for  Thailand  remains  uncertain.  If  Thai  democracy 


vacillates  as  it  has  in  the  past,  or  if  the  more  violent  groups  within  the 


student  movement  take  the  major  i n i t iat ives,  then  the  military  might  reassert 
itself  and  the  net  result  of  the  events  of  October  1973  would  be  a  bureau¬ 


cratic  polity  even  more  isolated  than  before  from  the  people  of  Thailand. 


"Robert  F.  Zimmerman,  "Student  'Revolution1  in  Thailand:  The  End  of 
the  Thai  Bureaucratic  Polity?",  Asian  Survey,  Vol.  XIV,  No.  6  (June  197*0, 
p.  512. 
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Elements  of  the  Thai  situation  suggest  a  much  more  dramatic  turn  of  events. 

The  dramatic  overthrow  of  the  Thai  government  by  relatively  moderate  demo¬ 
cratic  elements, who  suffered  from  internal  f ract iona 1 i sm» f rom  unwillingness 
to  employ  violence, and  from  attacks  by  both  the  left  and  the  right, bears 
an  extraordinarily  strong  resemblance  to  the  early  events  of  the  French 
and  Russian  revolutions.  In  those  revolutions  the  moderates  were  quickly 
replaced  by  radicals  and  the  radicals  exploited  massive  social  cleavages 
to  effect  a  dramatic  bloody  transformation  of  the  entire  society.  However 
there  is  a  crucial  difference  in  the  Thai  case--namely  that  the  Thai 
peasantry  suffers  from  few  of  the  inequalities  and  injustices  of  the  ancient 
regimes  in  France  and  Russia  and  therefore  is  not  a  particularly  revolutionary 
force.  Thus  massive  social  revolution  is  unlikely  and  in  the  absence  of 
foreign  intervention  the  principal  alternatives  are  moderately  successful 
but  slow  democratization  or  return  to  military  rule.  To  be  successful, 
democratization  will  have  to  bring  the  peasants  into  the  political  system 
for  the  first  time,  to  mobilize  an  urban  social  base  more  dependable  than 
student  organizations,  to  spur  economic  development  and  to  take  major 
initiatives  in  relations  with  the  PRC,  North  Vietnam  and  the  United  States. 

For  American  i nterests,  the  events  in  Thailand  so  far  are  largely 
auspicious  because  democratization  is  always  welcome  and  because  for  the 
first  time  in  its  history  political  mobilization  seems  to  be  proceeding 
at  a  rate  that  could  lead  to  the  emergence  of  Thailand  as  a  truly  modern 
polity.  In  addition  the  present  regime  may  be  able  to  take  dramatic  initia¬ 
tives  in  relations  with  the  PRC  and  North  Vietnam  that  would  avert  or 


minimize  future  conflict.  The  new  politics  in  Thailand  will  also  bring 
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military  bases  and  Japanese  economic  influence  will  probably  escalate  under 
the  new  regime.  But  these  are  minor  and  familiar  problems,  and  even  ac¬ 
cession  to  the  most  rigorous  student  demands  for  removal  of  American  military 
facilities  would  actually  be  a  tiny  price  to  pay  in  return  for  a  small, 
but  significant  chance  of  seeing  Thailand  emerge  as  a  strong  independent 
modern  polity  rather  than  remaining  domino  number  four  in  the  game  of 
Indochinese  politics. 

Indonesia.  Indonesia  currently  enjoys  political  stability  imposed  by 
the  military,  the  absence  of  internal  or  external  communist  threats,  and  a 
modicum  of  economic  stability  and  growth.  In  the  past  she  has  possessed 
neither  the  diligent,  competent,  and  honest  civil  service  necessary  to  run 
a  government  efficiently  nor  the  political  parties  necessary  to  bind  the 
country  together  and  to  provide  a  sense  of  political  direction.  In  the 
Sukarno  era  it  appeared  that,  despite  an  abundance  of  natural  resources, 
Indonesia  was  simply  too  big  and  too  diverse  and  too  economically  and  polit¬ 
ically  underdeveloped  to  become  a  coherent  and  directed  political  force 
without  a  major  domestic  upheaval.  "Unity  and  diversity"  remained  an 

appealing  but  impractical  slogan. 

In  the  Sukarno  era  the  principal  Indonesian  objectives  had  to  be 
(1)  obtaining  and  ensuring  independence  and  (2)  creation  of  at  least  a 
minimal  sense  of  national  identity.  Sukarno  made  great  strides  towards 
these  goals.  In  fact  Sukarno  mace  sufficient  progress  toward  these  goals 
that  his  charismatic  style  of  politics  became  at  least  partially  obsolete 
by  the  mid-1960's.  The  economic  costs  of  the  Sukarno  style  were  becoming 
unbearably  high.  The  personal  weakening  of  Sukarno  and  the  growing  compe¬ 
tition  between  the  military  and  the  Communist  Party  provoked  a  clash  which 
produced  the  current  military  leadership. 
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Indonesia's  military  leaders  have  dramatically  improved  the  economic 
situation  and  have  made  major  administrative  and  political  progress,  but 
still  face  serious  problems  which  could  become  worse  in  the  next  decade 
or  so.  The  military  has  partially  substituted  for  the  natural  functions 
of  a  political  party  in  tying  the  governmental  center  to  the  periphery  of 
society  by  having  in  most  villages  a  sergeant  who  remains  aware  of  local 
problems  and  reports  regularly.  Given  the  effectiveness  of  this  intelli¬ 
gence  system,  the  government  is  more  likely  than  its  predecessor  to  per¬ 
ceive  problems  at  an  early  date  and  be  able  to  act  early  if  it  chooses  to 
do  so.  In  particular,  insurgencies  are  likely  to  be  detected  early  and 
this  makes  regional  revolts  and  ideological  insurgencies  against  the 
national  army  as  a  whole  more  difficult  to  sustain.  On  the  other  hand, 
such  an  organizational  structure  tends  to  sensitize  local  military  units 
to  local  problems  and  to  politicize  much  of  the  armed  forces.  Thus  in  a 
sense  the  army  internalizes  the  political  conflicts  and  increases  the 
likelihood  of  future  difficulties  in  maintaining  central  control  over  local 
military  units.  In  addition  the  central  political  decision-making  center, 
namely  the  HANKAM,  is  put  into  natural  conflict  with  the  leadership  of  the 
individual  military  services,  who  are  in  turn  divided  into  the  dominant 
army  and  the  subordinated  navy  and  air  force. 

The  military  contains  most  of  Indonesia's  trained  and  effective  admin¬ 
istrators  and  a  high  proportion  of  Indonesia's  intellectual  clasc.  There 
is  a  tendency  for  the  military  to  maintain  this  quas i -monopo 1 y  of  adminis¬ 
trative  talent  because  of  the  natural  gravitation  of  administrators  toward 
the  current  source  of  power,  but  also  because  of  the  Indonesian  military's 
highly  professional  and  highly  objective  recruiting  program.  The  military 
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academies  are  important  training  centers,  and  graduates  of  the  academies 
have  an  eight-year  commitment  to  military  service.  Military  government 
has  clearly  improved  administration  in  Indonesia  but  nevertheless  there 
remain  substantial  and  widespread  charges  of  serious  corruption;  the 
wealthy  lifestyle  of  some  of  the  military  leadership  is  attracting  wide¬ 
spread  public  comment.  Given  Indonesia's  past  problems  this  situation  is 
virtually  unavoidable  but  could  grow  into  a  serious  problem  if  it  is  not 
kept  under  careful  control.  The  demonstrations  occasioned  by  Japanese 
Prime  Minister  Tanaka's  1974  visit  revealed  domestic  ferment  as  well  as 
international  friction. 

Largely  because  of  its  poor  legacy  from  the  colonial  period,  Indo¬ 
nesia's  economy  has  lagged  far  behind  most  cf  the  rest  of  insular  Asia. 

As  in  the  political  sphere,  the  current  military  government  has  success¬ 
fully  transformed  the  economic  situation  to  the  point  where  past  perfor¬ 
mance  is  a  completely  inadequate  guide  to  future  prospects,  but  nonetheless, 
serious  problems  remain.  The  economy  is  growing;  inflation  is  not  out  of 
control;  foreign  creditors  and  investors  have  been  placated  and  encouraged. 
But  the  agricultural  network  remains  inadequate  to  move  Indonesia's  agri¬ 
culture  into  the  modern  era.  Economic  planning  and  administration  are 
necessarily  in  the  hands  of  a  very  small  group  of  adequately  trained 
economists,  who  must  not  only  bear  all  of  the  burdens  of  high-level 
decision-making  but  must  even  undertake  such  tasks  as  checking  fertilizer 
warehouses  personally.  Foreign  investment  is  encouraged  but  many  feel 
that  the  incentives  for  foreign  investment  have  become  excessive;  the 
response  of  the  government  to  this  fear  has  been  fretfulness  regarding  the 
role  of  foreign  investment  and  imposition  of  excessive  red  tape  on  the 
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activities  of  foreign  investors.  Excessive  present  incentives  could  stimu¬ 
late  future  overreaction  against  investors.  Indonesia  has  difficulty 
taking  advantage  of  the  competition  among  different  companies  and  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States  because  of  her  lack  of  competent  administrators 
and  because  of  severe  competition  among  government  agencies.  Thus  some  of 
the  mechanisms  which  would  moderate  the  political  impact  of  foreign 
investment  do  not  function  well.  Finally,  there  is  great  resentment  of 
the  role  of  the  Chinese  in  the  economy  but  no  solid  plans  for  changing  that 
role  or  moderating  resentment  of  it. 

One  must  also  note  that  economic  modernization  brings  problems  with 
it.  In  the  Sukarno  era  most  of  the  population  was  outside  the  market 
economy  and  thus  largely  unaffected  by  inflation  and  recession.  Now  the 
population  is  rapidly  joining  the  market  economy  and  thus  economic  diffi¬ 
culties  will  affect  the  broader  population  and  will  take  on  more  profound 
political  implications  than  in  the  past. 

Indonesia  has  long  perceived  itself  as  the  natural  leader  of  all  of 
Southeast  Asia,  and  Indonesian  elites  concerned  with  foreign  policy  now 
perceive  their  country  as  engaged  in  a  long-term  struggle  with  Hanoi  for 
leadership  in  Southeast  Asia.  Indonesians  are  intensely  concerned  about 
the  likely  consequences  of  any  international  aid  program  to  reconstruct 
Indochina,  because  they  see  the  Vietnamese  as  possessing  certain  inherent 
political  and  economic  advantages  in  a  struggle  for  leadership  or  hegemony, 
and  they  see  ambitious  aid  programs  as  giving  the  Vietnamese  insuperable 
advantages.  Whether  such  an  aid  program  will  ever  materialize  is  hard  to 
predict,  but  to  the  extent  that  it  does,  the  Indonesians  can  be  expected 
to  demand  that  it  provide  advantages  to  other  Southeast  Asian  countries  as 
well,  and  to  be  deeply  distressed  if  it  ■ cc.  not. 
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Indonesia's  political  system  is  fragmented  by  ethnic  differences  among 
Malays  and  between  Malays  and  Chinese,  by  tensions  between  Muslims  and 
Christians,  by  tensions  between  the  army  and  the  Muslims,  and  by  regional 
divisions.  Her  traditional  non-Communist  political  parties  have  been  dis¬ 
credited  by  unimaginative  support  of  the  status  quo  and  her  formerly  power¬ 
ful  Communist  Party  has  been  virtually  eradicated.  The  relatively  enlightened 
rule  of  the  army  will  no  more  substitute  for  the  integrating  and  mobilizing 
force  of  a  powerful  political  party  or  group  of  parties  than  has  the  rule 
of  armies  in  Pakistan  and  Burma.  Indonesia  will  not  enter  the  modern  world 
until  she  has  generated  one  or  more  such  parties.  An  attempt  is  being  made 
with  Golkar  (literally,  functional  groups)  a  coalition  of  former  army  and 
government  supporters.  Golkar  wori  a  clear  majority  in  the  July  1971  elections 
and  may  yet  form  the  basis  of  a  national  party. 

The  Muslim  traditionalists  have  been  organized  jn  the  Nahdatul  Ulama 
Party,  but  they  have  been  forcefully  opposed  by  the  more  progressive 
Muslims — organized  in  Natsir's  Masjumi  Party.  Although  the  "a"  in  Sukarno's 
Nasakom  (Nationalism-Religion-Communism)  stands  for  Islam,  Islamic  Masjumi 
was  the  main  force  in  the  1 957~59  revolt  and  suffered  most  from  Sukarno's 
suppression.  The  Masjumi  was  outlawed  in  I960  and  was  not  permitted  to 
reestablish  itself,  even  under  the  Suharto  regime. 

However,  elements  of  the  Masjumi  were  reorganized  into  a  new  pro¬ 
gressive  Muslim  Party,  Parmus i ,  while  others  joined  a  small  but  respected 
Muslim  Party,  Partai  Sjarikat  Islam  Indonesia. 

Islam  must  therefore  be  qualified  ca re fully  as  a  political  force. 

It  is  not  Islam  that  makes  Indonesia  feel  close  to  Malaysia,  but  rather 
the  fact  of  being  Malay  and  of  speaking  the  same  language.  (The  national 
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language  of  Indonesia,  Bahasa  Indonesia,  is  developed  from  the  Malay  which 
was  used  as  an  inter-island  lingua  franca,  and  is  therefore  closer  to  what 
is  today  spoken  in  Malaysia  than  it  is  to  Old  Javanese.)  Nor  does  Islam 
seem  to  make  the  Indonesians  feel  particularly  friendly  to  the  Arabs  or 
other  Muslims,  any  more  than  it  seems  to  in  the  case  of  Iran  and  Turkey. 

The  Philippines  can  in  no  sense  be  considered  Muslim.  There  is  a  small 
population  of  "Moro"  tribes,  largely  concentrated  on  Mindanao  Island.  But 

the  Philippines  are  overwhelmingly  Christian,  having  been  successfully 
converted  during  their  long  occupation  by  Spain.  The  attraction  of  the 

Philippines  for  Indonesia,  and  the  rationale  behind  the  Maphilindo  concept, 

is  not  that  the  Filipinos  are  fel low-Musl ims  but  that  they  are  fellow- 
Malays. 

Until  the  1 965  coup  and  its  aftermath,  from  the  end  of  the  2nd  World 
War,  the  principal  political  groups  in  the  country  were:  the  PKI  (Conmunist 
Party),  the  PNI  (Nationalist  Party),  and  the  Nahdatul  Ulama  Party.  All 
three  were  primarily  Java-based.  The  principal  opposition  parties  were 
the  Masjumi  and  the  Indonesian  Socialist  Party  (under  Sjahrir). 

The  Sukarnoist  concept  brought  together,  in  effect,  the  PKI  and  the 
PNI  (which  was  more  his  personal  instrument,  the  real  Javanese  party)  as 
the  power  center,  with  the  Army  as  the  principal  counter-weight.  Sukarno 
tried  to  hold  the  Army  under  his  control  partly  not  to  let  it  develop 
i ndependen t  po 1 i t 1 ca 1  power  on  its  own  and  partly  to  use  it  as  a  counter¬ 
poise  to  the  PKI.  However,  he  allowed  the  Army  to  be  penetrated  by 
Communists  — to  the  point  that  the  Air  Force  was  headed  by  a  pro-Communist, 
Marshall  Omar  Dani.  The  .mainline  army  forces,  however,  were  firmly  under 
the  control  of  Nasution,  who  thus  played  a  critical  role  in  the  Sukarno 
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balance.  The  Army  was  also  important  in  the  regional  balance,  it  succeeded 
in  winning  over  or  neutralizing  the  regional  and  separatist  leaders  who 
held  back  their  opposition  mainly  because  they  felt  the  Army  was  their 
advocate. 

The  Opposition  was  strictly  controlled  and  then,  with  the  1957  revolt 
as  an  excuse,  Masjumi  and  the  PS  I  were  outlawed  in  I960,  and  their  leaders 
went  into  exile  (as  in  the  case  of  Sumitro),  were  jailed,  were  placed  under 
house  arrest  (as  in  the  case  of  Lubis),  or  were  severely  restrained  (as  in 
the  case  of  Hatta,  Sjahrir,  etc.).  The  Sultan  of  Jogjakarta  was  confined 
to  ceremonial,  regime-supporting  positions. 

With  the  1965  coup,  the  exact  origin  of  which  still  remains  fairly 
obscure,  the  Army,  with  the  support  of  KAMI  (Indonesian  Students  Action 
Association),  crushed  the  communists.  Estimates  of  the  dead  run  between 
100,000  and  600,000.  Since  many  local  and  personal  scores  were  settled 
the  same  time,  the  true  figures  will  probably  never  be  known.  A  pogrom 
against  the  Chinese  was  thrown  in  for  good  measure. 

Since  that  time,  the  new  forces  that  have  emerged  are  as  follows: 
first  and  foremost,  the  Army.  The  Army  not  only  runs  the  country,  but  it 
also  runs  or  controls  most  of  the  key  economic  operations  (for  example, 

Pertamina).  In  some  cases  this  is  well  under  central  government  control; 
in  other  caces  Army  generals  run  their  local  fiefdoms  relatively  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  central  government.  By  1972,  only  four  generals  remain 
in  the  government . 

Next,  the  suppressed  PKI.  It  is  illegal,  demoralized,  driven  under¬ 
ground,  but  its  roots  run  deep  in  the  Javanese  countryside.  For  some 
reason,  it  has  become  one  of  the  main  expressions  of  the  Javanese  people, 
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as  distinct  from  the  other  ethnic  groups.  It  has  been  destroyed  and  sup¬ 
pressed  several  times  before — in  the  West  Java  revolt  of  1926,  the  Sumatra 
revolt  of  1927,  in  1948,  and  again  in  1965--but  has  always  come  back 
strongly.  In  1965,  just  before  the  coup,  it  claimed  over  3  million  party 
membe rs  and  ove r  10  million  in  its  front  or gan i za t ion.  Howeve r  one  may 
estimate  it,  it  remains  a  powerful  force,  standing  ready  in  the  wings, 
particularly  in  Java.  Whether  it  can  step  forth  or  not  depends  primarily 
on  whether  it  can  exploit  the  Army's  mistakes  or  the  popular  frustrations 
attributable  to  the  regime. 

Third,  the  PN I .  The  party  continues  a  tenuous  existence,  and  attempts 
to  maintain  the  structure  of  organization  it  had  before,  primarily  the  net¬ 
work  of  party  headquarters  and  secretariats  throughout  the  countryside.  It 
suffered  a  major  defeat  in  the  July  1971  national  elections. 

Fourth,  the  Muslim  parties.  Four  Islamic  parties  contested  the  July 
1971  from  widely  di ffering  platforms.  The  PS  I  I ,  the  Parmusi  (Partia  Muslimin 
Indonesia)  are  pro -government ,  while  the  old  N.U.  and  the  new  Partai  Islam 
Perti  generally  oppose  the  government.  Nahdatul  Ulama  remains  the  strongest 
Islamic  party  but  it  is  divided  into  several  factions  which  oppose  each  other 
fiercely.  As  a  result  of  this,  the  party's  policy  remains  uncertain  and 
opinions  are  divided  even  on  crucial  questions  such  as  the  attitude  the 
N.U.  should  take  to  the  idea  of  the  military  as  a  political  force. 

Next  to  former  military  people  most  of  the  Cabinet  is  dominated  by 


technocrats  whe  form  an  "inner  circle"  dedicated  to  economic  development. 
Suharto  inherited  from  the  Sukarno  days  a  swollen,  virtually  useless  en¬ 
trenched  bureaucracy  that  cannot  be  moved.  In  order  to  get  things  moving, 
he  has  brougl  t  in  the  "economists"  and  "technocrats,"  even  going  to  the 
universities  when  necessary  to  get  them.  Thus  the  academic  intellectuals 
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virtually  run  the  country,  holding  government  positions  alongside  their 
university  posts.  The  danger,  of  course,  is  that  they  are  likely  to  be 
blamed  for  the  economic  failures  of  the  regime. 

It  is  clear  that  the  principal  possibility  of  breakdown  is  a  weakening 
of  Army  unity.  The  failure  of  the  regime  to  fulfill  its  economic  promises 
will  provide  ammunition  for  the  opposition.  Paradoxically,  economic 
performance  did  not  affect  Sukarno.  Although  he  talked  socialism  and  five- 
year  plans,  it  was  widely  understood  that  this  was  mainly  symbolic.  His 
support  rose,  even  though  the  economy  virtually  disintegrated  during  the 
latter  years  of  his  rule,  because  people  looked  to  him  for  the  mystical, 
exalting  nationalism  that  he  offered  and  the  sense  of  continuity  with  the 
great  Madjapahit  kings  of  Java.  (in  his  last  years,  he  "discovered  that 
one  of  his  ancestors  was  Gadjah  Mada,  the  legendary  Grand  Minister  of  the 
Madjapahit  emperors.")  However,  since  the  Suharto  regime  has  made  such  a 
point  of  its  practicality  (by  contrast  with  the  rhetoric  of  Sukarno),  they 
are  in  effect  asking  to  be  judged  on  their  economic  performance.  This  makes 
them  more  vulnerable  on  this  kind  of  issue  than  Sukarno. 

By  the  1980s  an  overt  or  covert  successor  to  the  Indonesian  Commu¬ 
nist  Party  will  almost  certainly  have  arisen.  The  most  recent  devastation 
of  the  Communist  Party  was  not  the  first  such  devastation,  but  it  might  be 
the  last  unless  a  real  political  alternative  arises.  Previously,  the 
Sukarno  regime  had  the  support  of  a  mass  political  party  augmented  by 
Sukarno's  personal  following.  Such  a  coalition,  together  with  the  army, 
could  counterbalance  the  PKI,  but  an  army  by  itself  is  not  an  adequate 
counterbalance,  as  Chiang  Kai-shek  discovered  after  19^5.  Time  and  patience 
may  be  too  short  in  Indonesia  for  establishment  and  institutionalization  of 
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a  democratic  party  system.  In  addition,  such  a  party  system  would  in  all 
probability  be  a  weak,  immobi I ist,  multi-party  system,  inadequate  to  govern 
such  a  diverse  country.  The  alternative  to  eventual  rule  by  the  PKI  may 
therefore  be  the  creation  of  a  strong,  nationalistic,  non-Communist,  single 
party  which  would  rule  with  the  support  of  the  army,  but  be  organist  ional  ly 

distinct  from  the  army.  A  fanatical  Muslim  party  based  on  the  Dar  U1  Islam 
movement  is  one  serious  but  bloody  possibility. 

Malaysia.  The  Malaysian  Federation  appears  to  remain  one  of  the  most 
stable,  free  and  prosperous  countries  of  Asia.  Its  1970  GNP  was  $4.17 
billion  and  1971  growth  rate  was  5%.  Its  progress  has  been  attributed 
primarily  to  a  favorable  ratio  of  population  to  resources,  large  capital 
investments  and  a  good,  competent  administration.  Yet  from  the  inception 

there  were  real  and  potential  problems  which  could,  given  some  upheavals, 
result  in  the  negation  of  the  progress  made  since  independence.  Malaysia 
has  been  overly  dependent  upon  two  mature  industries,  rubber  and  tin. 

Only  recently  has  it  been  trying  to  develop  petroleum  and  minerals  as 
major  export  items.  But  the  main  problem  is  the  ethnic  composition  of 
the  country.  Malaysia  is  a  multi-racial  country.  West  Malaysia  has  about 
53^  Malays,  34%  Chinese  and  11%  Indians;  while  East  Malaysia  had  31% 

Chinese  in  Sarawak  and  23%  Chinese  in  Sabah,  23%  Ibans  (Sea  Dayaks)  and 
6°/  Land  Dayaks,  50%  Dusuns  in  Sabah,  18%  Muruts  in  Sarawak  and  assorted 
other  minorities.  Many  of  these  varied  minorities  have  remained  suspicious 
of  the  benefits  of  amalgamation.  Each  of  the  communal  groups,  encapsulated 
for  generations  within  its  own  culture  and  tradition,  has  feared  the 
eventual  political"  domination  of  the  Malays  or  the  economic  domination 
of  the  Chinese.  Old  rights  and  prerogatives  are  seen  to  be  in  danger. 
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Tensions  exist  below  the  surface  and  it  is  difficult  to  gauge  the  strength 
of  the  fears  and  resentments  which  linger. 

Malaysian  leaders  have  recognized  that  achieving  national  unity  in  ^ 
any  cultural  sense  would  take  at  least  a  generation.  In  the  short  run, 
the  problem  has  been  to  develop  and  maintain  a  formula  of  cooperation 
between  the  communities  so  that  they  can  live  in  peace.  Essential  to  a 
solution  of  the  problem  were  better  economic  and  social  opportunities  for 
the  Malays.  Equally  essential  in  finding  a  solution  was  assuring  Malayan 
Chinese  and  Indians  that  they  do  have  a  place  and  a  role  in  the  developing 
federation.  To  achieve  this,  non-Malay  leaders  have  argued  that  they  must 
share  political  power  with  the  Malays.  As  for  the  Chinese,  they  wanted  to 
preserve  their  language,  schools  and  some  degree  of  their  cultural  tradi¬ 
tions.  Traditional  political  leaders  (sultans)  have  also  required  reassur¬ 
ance  of  continuing  in  order  to  prevent  regional  fragmentation. 

The  Federation's  first  Prim,  Minister,  Tunku  Abdul  Rahman,  mindful 
of  the  ethnic  and  cultural  diversities  of  the  country,  ruled  through  the 
Alliance  Party  based  on  a  coalition  between  the  major  Malay  party,  the 
United  Malays  National  Organization  (UMNO),  the  Malayan  Chinese  Association 
(MCA)  'nd  the  Malayan  Indian  Congress  (MIC). 

In  the  1 960 1 s ,  the  Alliance  was  the  only  political  organization  capable 
of  conducting  a  truly  national  campaign,  forming  a  government  and  carrying 
on  the  functions  of  government.  The  party  embraced  almost  all  varieites 
of  Malay  opinion  and  was  a  fragile  coalition  of  diverse  economic,  social, 
political  and  ethnic  forces  bound  together  by  self-interest.  The  moderate 
left  opposition  was  splintered  among  the  Democratic  Action  Party  (DAP),  the 
People's  Progressive  Party  (PPP)  and  the  Gerakan  Ra'ayat  Malaysia  (GRM) 
vMalaysian  People's  Movement). 
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On  May  10,  1969,  Malaysia  held  its  third  general  election  since  Indepen¬ 
dence.  The  campaign  was  marred  by  several  fatal  incidents,  amid  a  heighten¬ 
ing  of  communal  tension  which  polarized  with  the  assistance  of  economic  and 
social  discontent  into  a  Malay  vs.  Chinese  "rights"  situation.  Political 
stability  and  economic  progress  were  based  on  a  shaky  pillar:  the  willing¬ 
ness  of  the  Malayan  Chinese  to  accept  preferential  treatment  given  by  the 
Government  to  the  native  Malays  and  to  allow  the  MCA  to  represent  their 
views  within  the  ruling  Alliance  Party. 

The  Government  party  was  very  surprised  to  get  only  49%  of  the  electoral 
vote  (as  opposed  to  57%  in  the  1964  election). 

Rejected  by  its  own  Chinese  constituency,  losing  14  out  of  28  seats 
it  held,  the  MCA  decided  to  withdraw  from  the  Cabinet.  This  decision  set 
the  stage  for  violence,  as  supporters  of  the  Chinese-dominated  DAP  and  GRM 
proceeded  to  stage  victory  parades  on  May  11  and  12  through  the  streets  of 
Kuala  Lumpur.  In  their  excitement,  some  young  Chinese  taunted  Malay  by¬ 
standers,  boasting  they  would  soon  take  over  the  Government.  The  next  day, 
on  May  13,  the  Malays  staged  a  counter-demonstration  which  soon  degenerated 
into  an  anti-Chinese  rampage.  A  state  of  emergency  was  declared  and  the 
army  was  ordered  to  restore  order.  But  the  predominantly  Malay  soldiers 
did  little  to  stop  the  looting  of  Chinese  property  and  the  beating  up  of 
Chinese  families.  Official  statistics  revealed  that  196  people  died  during 
the  May  13  riots,  but  unofficial  estimates  ran  as  high  as  2,000.  over  two- 
thirds  of  them  Chinese.  Parliament  was  suspended  and  full  executive  authority 
was  given  to  the  then  Deputy  Premier  Tun  Abdul  Razak,  who  ruled  through  a 
National  Operations  Council.  It  appeared  that  the  dream  of  the  successful 
multiracial  federation  had  collapsed  with  the  May  13  riots. 


to  bring  about  a  return  to  communal  peace.  The  task  of  directing  the  coun¬ 
try  out  of  the  impasse  created  by  the  May  1969  riots  called  for  inspired 
political  leadership  and  it  seems  that  the  Premier  succeeded  to  a 
considerable  degree.  Much  of  the  credit  must  go  to  the  performance  of  the 
economy,  which  prospered  as  the  necessary  confidence,  both  internal  and 
external,  was  established. 

Razak  built  up  his  political  support  in  the  days  when,  as  the  Tunku's 
right-hand  man  he  established  grass-roots  ties  with  the  countryside.  As 
leader  of  UMNO,  he  keeps  continuously  in  touch  with  the  voters  that  form 
the  party's  power  base.  It  can  be  said  that  Malaysia  is  now  ruled  effec¬ 
tively  by  a  triumvirate.  While  Razak  projects  a  balanced  multiracial  image, 
his  Deputy  Premier,  Tun  Ismail,  leans  toward  pro-Malay  positions.  The  third 
man  who  makes  up  the  triumvirate  Is  Tan  Sri  Ghazal!  Shafie,  the  Minister 
cpf  Special  Functions,  who  is  credited  with  the  formulation  of  the  new  eco- 
^  ? lc  policy  enshrined  in  the  Second  Plan  and  of  the  plans  for  the  "re¬ 

structuring  of  society." 

The  Second  Five  Year  Plan  (1971-75)  alms  at  Important  political  goals 
in  addition  to  general  economic  development.  The  Plan  proposes  a  total 
investment  of  nearly  $5  billion  by  1975,  equally  divided  between  public 
and  private  sectors.  It  aims  at  a  growth  rate  of  6.5 %  and  at  doubling  in¬ 
dustrial  production  to  account  for  over  a  fourth  of  the  GNP  by  1975.  On 
another  level,  the  Plan  constitutes  a  vital  part  of  the  government's  efforts 
to  gradually  overcome  the  tensions  among  Malaysia's  racial  groups  through  a 
cultural  and  economic  policy  aimed  at  national  integration  and  a  more 
equitable  income  distribution. 
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In  Malaysia  the  potential  undesirable  effects  of  innovation  generally 
appear  less  in  the  foreign  policy  area,  and  it  was  thus  not  surprising  that 
Razak  chose  this  area  to  propose  a  new  direction  for  Malaysia.  The  objec¬ 
tive  of  neutralization  of  Southeast  Asia  became  the  cornerstone  of 
Malaysian  foreign  policy.  At  the  U.N.,  meetings  of  ASEAN  and  other  inter¬ 
national  gatherings,  Malaysian  spokesmen  have  been  promoting  one  line: 
Malaysian  pledged  non-alignment  in  return  for  the  big  powers'  abstention 
from  military  and  political  intervention  in  Southeast  Asian  affairs. 

Within  the  ASEAN  organization,  the  Malaysian  policy  has  been  at  odds  with 
the  views  of  Singapore  and  Indonesia,  who  appear  to  regard  some  degree  of 
big  power  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  as  by  no  means  necessarily  bad. 

Razak  initiated  a  detente  with  China,  and  supported  China's  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  U.N.  Earlier,  he  had  opened  Malaysian  markets  to  Soviet 
gObds  and  sought  to  expand  ties  to  Russia. 

The  British  withdrawal  in  1971  from  Malaysia  and  Singapore  created 
a  major  headache  for  the  two  countries.  The  Malaysians  never  had  an 
interest  in  SEATO,  given  their  defense  pact  with  Britain.  While  the 
American  withdrawal  from  Indochina  caused  deep  concern,  Malaysia  has 
expressed  no  interest  in  any  U.S.  military  aid.  At  the  same  time,  Malay¬ 
sian  support  of  neutrality  is  not  anti-American  and  is  interpreted  by 
most  Malaysians  as  a  long-range  policy  consistent  with  substantial  medium- 
term  American  presence  and  guarantees  in  the  region.  While  pursuing  a 
policy  of  neutralization  of  Southeast  Asia,  the  Malaysian  government  also 
favored  local  defense  arrangements  such  as  what  Abdul  Rahman  called  a 
"web  of  interlocking  arrangements."  Such  "arrangements"  exist  with  Thailand 
and  Indonesia  in  the  joint  pursuit  of  guerrillas  on  the  borders  with  these 


two  countries. 
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In  the  spring  of  1972,  Malaysia  and  Indonesia  adopted  a  common  policy 
regarding  the  Malacca  Straits.  They  stated  that  the  Straits  were  not  an 
international  waterway  and  some  Malaysian  officials  even  came  up  with  a 
suggestion  to  impose  a  toll  on  ships  that  pass  through  the  Straits.  This 
controversial  move  conflicted  sharply  with  American,  Japanese,  and  even 
U.S.S.R.  interests,  and  a  settlement  of  the  issue  is  not  at  hand.  The 
Japanese  are  particularly  dependent  upon  the  Straits,  and  diversifying 
and  ensuring  their  lines  of  supply  has  necessarily  become  an  important 

and  very  sensitive  object  of  Japanese  policy. 

What  of  the  future  of  Malaysia?  The  government  is  virtually  run  by 
Malays  and  it  is  likely  that  enlightened  leaders  will  eventually  realize 
that  the  present  party  makeup  could  result  in  continued  racial  friction, 
since  communal  parties  must  appeal  to  communal  interests.  A  party's 
success  at  the  polls  has  a  direct  relationship  to  the  number  of  racial 
promises  it  makes  to  any  one  community,  irrespective  of  its  ability  to 
keep  them.  A  multiracial  coalition  will  perhaps  see  the  light  of  day 
within  a  decade  or  two. 

Malaysia's  problems  will  probably  remain  unsolved  throughout  the 
1970's.  Until  Malays  are  able  to  get  their  proper  share  of  the  coun¬ 
try's  weal  and  benefits,  progress  will  continue  to  rest  on  an  insecure 
political  foundation.  A  number  of  measures  have  been  taken  to  appease 
Malay  dl scontent— for  instance,  increased  use  of  Malay  as  the  national 
language  and  work  permits  for  non-ci  ti  zens-but  if  they  still  feel  they 
are  being  left  behind  by  the  Chinese  and  the  Indians,  another  May  13th  is 
more  than  likely.  The  Malays,  with  their  own  political  and  religious  system 
and  a  subsistence  agrarian  economy,  tolerated  Chinese  and  Indian  immigrants 
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for  many  decades,  but  probably  never  imagined  them  as  a  permanent  feature 
of  society  and  an  ultimate  threat  to  their  own  numerical  superiority. 
Although  1.5  million  ethnic  Chinese  and  Indians  became  citizens  between 
Independence  in  1957  and  I960,  most  Malays  continue  to  think  of  them  as 
aliens  and  are  skeptical  of  their  loyalty  to  Malaysia.  This  feeling  was 
strengthened  during  the  Communist  Emergency  (19^8-60)  when  most  of  the 
guerrillas  were  Chinese. 

Malays  were  accorded  “special  rights"  in  the  1957  Constitution, 
designed  to  help  them  catch  up  with  the  economically  advanced  Chinese. 

In  fact,  these  rights  did  little  to  improve  the  Malays'  status  and  were 
more  important  as  a  symbol  of  “Malay  dominance."  Islam  and  the  Malay 
language  were  also  important  as  the  backstop  of  Malay  morale  in  the  face 
of  growing  Chinese  economic  power.  Educated  Malays  realize  that  the 
“special  rights"  are  a  slur  on  the  capacity  of  their  countrymen  but 
realize  that  something  must  be  done  to  reduce  the  glaring  economic 
differences.  The  major  problem  lies  with  Malays  who  are  sufficiently 
educated  to  want  to  abandon  rural  life  and  are  attracted  to  the  big  city 
where  they  cannot  find  jobs  and  become  aware  of  the  Chinese  wealth. 
Unemployment  remains  Malaysia's  largest  single  economic  problem. 

While  seeking  an  accommodation  of  communal,  economic  and  political 
interests  in  the  short  run,  Malaysian  leaders  have  looked  to  educational 
policy  as  the  chief  means  of  creating  the  popular  unity  ultimately  neces¬ 
sary  to  assure  a  modern,  strong  state.  It  will  take  at  least  a  generation 
or  longer  to  bring  up  Malaysians  of  varied  ethnic  origins  who  could  think 
and  act  in  the  best  interests  of  their  country,  rather  than  of  their 
commun i ty . 
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Singapore'"  is  an  extremely  impressive  little  country  by  comparison  with 
her  Southeast  Asian  neighbors.  Singapore's  success  testifies  to  the  fact 
that  small  size  can  be  an  enormous  strength  as  well  as  a  weakness.  Sing¬ 
apore's  success  is  based  on  the  hard  work  ethic  of  Chinese  culture  together 
with  very  effective  government  The  small  size  of  the  country  and  the 
high  level  of  training  which  Singaporean  administrators  received  prior  to 
independence  make  possible  extremely  effective  rule.  Whereas  elsewhere 
in  Southeast  Asia  corruption  and  efficiency  tend  to  be  dealt  with  through 
a  proliferation  of  endless  rules  and  red  tape,  in  Singapore  the  level  of 
competence  and  the  size  of  the  bureaucracies  have  made  it  possible  to  deal 
with  these  problems  simply  by  appointing  honest  and  effective  administrators 

and  providing  them  with  great  autonomy  and  authority.  Singaporean  adminis¬ 
trators  face  very  few  detailed  rules.  Instead  they  are  simply  fired  if 
they  are  ineffective  and  dealt  with  in  an  extremely  hard  fashion  if  they 
are  found  to  be  the  least  bit  corrupt.  Such  a  system  would  not  work  in 
a  huge  country  like  Indonesia  or  in  a  country  where  the  typical  adminis¬ 
trator  was  not  so  well  trained  as  in  Singapore.  But  given  that  the  pre¬ 
conditions  of  such  a  foreign  administration  are  present  this  form  seems 
to  be  far  more  dynamic  and  effective  than  the  attempt  to  control  society 
through  endless  rules. 

Singapore's  success  and  mode  of  rule  derive  from  the  success  and 
mode  of  rule  of  Lee  Kwan  Yew.  Lee  believes  in  strong  personal  rule  oased 
on  a  minimum  of  red  tape  and  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  has  formed  a 
n^vernment  consisting  of  pieces  of  bureaucracies  which  are  ruled  in  this 

Cf.  comments  on  Singapore  in  the  above  chapter  on  "The  Rise  of  the 
F'acific  Basin." 
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fashion.  The  rule  of  Lee  follows  a  previous  period  in  which  corruption 
and  inefficiency,  more  in  line  with  the  Southeast  Asian  norm,  were  the 
rule  in  Singapore.  However,  the  success  in  cleaning  up  these  problems 
does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  successes  of  Singapore  can  be 
duplicated  by  a  similar  means  elsewhere  without  the  trained  administrators 
and  without  the  reduced  level  of  problems  that  comes  with  ruling  a  city- 
state  rather  than  a  nation-state.  The  personalized  unbureaucrat ic  rule 
independent  of  political  parties  might  not  work  nearly  so  well. 

Lee  has  managed  to  revitalize  labor  unions  which  were  previously 
corrupt  and  subject  to  substantial  communist  influence.  He  has  done  this 
both  through  using  men  who  were  extremely  effective  organizers  and  (in  the 
familiar  pattern  of  American  labor  union  development),  through  employment 
of  a  variety  of  insurance  policies  and  other  side  payments  unrelated  to 
the  basic  labor  issues.  Mandatory  arbitration  has  been  successfully 
imposed  on  all  of  the  unions  in  the  country  with  great  advantage  to  the 
economy. 

lee  has  solved  the  problem  of  subversion  through  means  which  are 
rather  unorthodox  in  countries  that  seek  to  be  relatively  democratic. 

In  particular  he  has  made  extensive  use  of  detention  camps  which  are  used 
in  ways  that  are  in  a  technical  legal  sense  arbitrary  but  which  have 
apparently  been  used  in  a  moderate  manner  acceptable  to  the  population. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  existence  of  such  detention  camps  diminishes 
the  degree  of  formal  democracy  in  the  society,  but  the  degree  of  their 
use  in  a  moderate  and  restrained  manner  may  be  a  better  solution  to  the 
problem  of  subversion  of  democracies  than  would  be  complete  abandonment 
of  all  democratic  procedures  in  favor  of  military  rule. 
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For  domestic,  economic  and  international  political  reasons  Singapore 
is  rapidly  reducing  its  role  as  an  entrepot  and  moving  into  manufacturing. 

In  the  medium  run  Singapore  expects  shipbuilding  to  be  its  biggest 
industry,  and  in  the  long  run  Singapore  expects  to  perform  as  a  major 
administrative  center,  financial  center  and  "think  tank"  for  all  of  the 
Pacific  Basin.  Singapore's  extraordinary  economic  growth  seems  likely 
to  continue  and  for  the  time  being  it  is  rapidly  improving  the  quality  of 
life  for  its  population.  However,  Singapore  is  so  small  that  a  rapidly 
rising  economy  and  population  could  over  the  long  run  force  most  of  her 
people  into  terribly  crowded  beehive-like  apartments  on  an  island  that 
would  be  almost  totally  urban.  Such  a  situation  is  not  a  necessary  con¬ 
comitant  of  economic  success  but  it  could  happen  and  could  bring  with  it 
expansion  of  social  unrest  if  not  kept  under  control. 

Internationally  Singapore's  main  problems  result  from  Southeast  Asian 
resentment  of  overseas  Chinese  and  resentment  of  her  profitable  role  as  an 
entrepot.  Indonesian  and  Malaysian  resentment  of  Overseas  Chinese  economic 
success  is  intense,  and  Singapore  is  perceived  both  as  an  mfairly  suc¬ 
cessful  economic  competitor  and  as  an  outpost  of  a  potentially  hostile 
China.  Singapore  is  working  very  hard  to  develop  an  independent  Southeast 
Asian  identity  as  opposed  merely  to  an  Overseas  Chinese  identity  and  is 
trying  to  reduce  its  dependence  on  transshipment.  These  policies  will 
mitigate  conflicts  with  her  neighbors  but  can  never  be  expected  to  elimi¬ 
nate  ethnic  resentment  and  some  economic  resentments.  Indeed  i c  will  be 
just  as  easy  to  resent  Singapore  in  the  role  of  administrative  and  finan¬ 
cial  center  as  it  has  been  in  the  role  of  entrepot. 
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Malaysia  amd  Indonesia  are  both  attempting  to  squeeze  Singapore  out 
of  much  of  its  role  as  a  transshipment  point  for  goods  from  their  countries. 
In  addition  Malaysia  and  Indonesia  are  attempting  to  squeeze  Overseas 
Chinese  within  their  two  countries  out  of  their  traditionally  dom.nant 
role  in  the  Malaysian  and  Indonesian  economies.  And  Singapore  fears  that 
this  will  cause  ethnic  strife  possibly  in  an  ideological  form  which  might 
one  day  overflow  into  Singapore.  In  addition  senior  Singapore  adminis¬ 
trators  invariably  express  a  very  strong  fear  that  the  Indochina  conflict 
will  be  resolved  in  a  way  which  will  bring  direct  North  Vietnamese  pressure 
on  Thailand  and  that  the  Thai  government  will  be  forced  to  capitulate  in 
a  way  that  would  lead  to  heavy  communist  infiltration  of  Mai  ays i an-Ch i nese 
communities  from  Thailand  and  to  Thai  provision  of  a  major  sanctuary  for 
commun i st-Mal ay s i an  insurgents.  These  Singapoie  leaders  believe  that  much 
of  the  Chinese  community  in  Malaysia  could  be  organized  into  a  revolution¬ 
ary  insurgency  which  would  quickly  spill  over  into  Singapore  because  of 
ethnic  ties. 


Singapore's  defense  policy  is  organized  around  what  her  military 
refer  to  as  the  "poisoned  prawn"  policy  of  possessing  a  defense  estab¬ 
lishment  which  is  small  but  exceedingly  tough.  The  analogy  between 
Singapore  and  Israel  is  quite  applicable  and  in  fact  Singapore  recognizes 
this  analogy  and  employs  a  number  of  Israeli  advisors  for  this  reason. 
Singapore  employs  military  advisors  From  a  variety  of  sources  and  keeps 
herself  independent  of  any  particular  source.  Given  the  limitations 

imposed  by  size  this  military  concept  appears  to  be  as  adequate  as  its 
highly  successful  economic  and  political  counterparts  in  Singapore. 
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The  Philippi nes.  From  World  War  II  until  the  1971  declaration  of 
martial  law  the  Philippines  possessed  a  stable  and  democratic  government. 
That  democratic  government  is  now  widely  regarded  in  the  Philippines  and 
abroad  as  having  failed  because  it  did  not  solve  crucial  problems  of 
corruption,  land  reform,  social  inequality  and  excessive  population  growth, 
and  above  all  because  it  was  eventually  replaced  by  martial  law.  Since 
the  Philippines  were  frequently  regarded  prior  to  the  late  I960's  as  an 
outstanding  example  of  democracy  in  a  developing  country,  the  judgment 
that  democracy  in  the  Philippines  was  a  severe  failure  has  broad  implica¬ 
tions  for  the  feasibility  of  democracy  elsewhere  in  Asia  and  elsewhere 
in  the  developing  world.  For  this  reason  it  is  important  to  put  the 
Philippine  situation  into  perspective. 

It  is  not  surprising  for  a  developing  country  to  find  itself  inhib¬ 
ited  in  solving  key  problems,  and  it  is  not  surprising  for  some  political 
instability  to  occur.  The  key  question  one  must  ask  in  assessing  success 
or  failure  from  the  viewpoint  of  stability  must  therefore  not  be  absolute 
but  rel«.*:ive.  When  one  looks  at  the  question  of  stability  from  this  per¬ 
spective  it  appears  that  the  Philippines  were  the  most  stable  country  in 
Southeast  Asia  if  one  excludes  Australia  and  Mew  Zealand  (which  are  clearly 
special  cases).  Moreover  it  is  noteworthy  how  carefully  President  Marcos 
had  to  maneuver  to  make  his  imposition  of  martial  law,  and  his  transition 
to  a  period  of  one-man  rule  between  two  constitutions,  appear  to  be  in 
conformity  with  constitutional  requirements.  Public  opinion  in  the 
Philippines  was  strongly  committed  to  constitutional  rule  and  in  fact  a 

"For  do  t  a  i  I  ed  comments  on  the  Philippines,  see  the  Appendix  by  William 
H.  Overholt  on  "Martial  Law,  Revolution  and  Democracy  in  the  Philippines." 
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referendum  approving  martial  law  was  obtainable  only  through  severe  inhibi¬ 
tions  on  the  ability  of  opponents  and  opposition  organizations  to  make 
thei r  case. 

The  other  indicators  of  success  or  failure  of  the  government  of  a 
developing  nation  are  literacy,  freedom,  economic  growth,  and  the  like. 

On  each  of  these  indicators  one  is  hard  put  to  find  countries  with  prob 
lems  of  a  similar  magnitude  which  were  equally  successful  in  solving  the 
problems.  Corruption  existed,  to  be  sure,  but  was  probably  thought  to  be 
more  prevalent  than  elsewhere  largely  because  the  free  press  publicized 
and  exaggerated  corruption.  Excessive  population  growth  was  not  curtailed 
by  the  democratic  government  but  enormous  changes  in  public  attitudes  and 
governmental  policies  had  occurred  and  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  the 
present  government  has  done  anything  which  could  not  have  been  done  under 
a  democratic  regime.  Indeed  most  of  the  initiatives  which  have  been 
undertaken  in  this  field  were  developing  rapidly  under  the  democratic 
regime  of  the  first  constitution  and  the  second  constitution  includes  a 
constitutional  requirement  for  the  government  to  maintain  optimal  popu¬ 
lation  1  eve  I s--a  utopian  requirement  but  one  which  indicates  the  degree 
of  transformation  in  public  opinion.  An  indicator  of  the  importance  of 
the  democratic  system  is,  that  despite  ethn:c  tensions  as  greaf  as  those 
anywhere  in  the  world,  the  Philippines  maintained  peace  with  combined 
armed  forces  and  national  police  (army,  navy,  air  force  and  constabulary) 
totaling  only  60,000  in  a  country  which  now  has  about  40  million  people. 
The  onset  of  martial  law  immediately  stimulated  a  major  Muslim  revolt  in 
L;.o  South  of  the  country  where  previously  there  had  been  important 
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skirmishes  between  Christian  settled  farmers  and  Muslim  groups  with 
incompatible  '.oncepts  of  ownership.  At  the  same  time,  corruption, 
maladministration,  land  inequality,  and  other  forms  of  social  inequality, 
were  definitely  problems  which  seemed  beyond  the  ability  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  solve  in  short  periods  of  time. 

Martial  law  has  at  least  temporarily  improved  governmental  performance 
and  with  it  the  administration  of  essential  public  services  such  as  sani¬ 
tation  and  maintenance  of  law  and  order.  Reorganization  of  parts  of  the 
government  has  eliminated  substantial  corruption  but  has  mostly  affected 
corrupt  practices  at  the  lower  and  middle  levels  . ather  than  at  the  top. 
After  initial  fears  domestic  business  confidence  has  improved  and  foreign 
investors  have  been  attracted.  At  the  end  of  1973  urban  public  confidence 
in  the  adbnini strat ion  of  President  Marcos  had  become  higher  than  .t  had 
been  in  many  years.  But  youth,  the  Catholic  Church,  and  Muslim  groups 
remain  severely  hostile,  and  the  society  seems  to  be  polarizing. 

President  Marcos  intends  to  remain  in  office  and  to  refrain  from 
implementing  the  new  constitution  at  least  until  1976.  If  he  uses  the 
intervening  time  to  implement  further  sweeping  transformations  of  the 
bureaucracy  and  to  implement  an  extremely  vigorous  and  reform  program, 
and  if  he  then  moves  very  sharply  back  to  a  democratic  system  of  government , 
it  is  conceivable  that  a  smooth  transition  back  to  democracy  could  be 
made  under  more  auspicious  conditions  of  governmental  competence  and 
social  equality  than  was  true  in  the  past.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tech¬ 
nocrats  currently  in  power  will  be  reluctant  to  relinquish  their  role. 

The  political  parties  upon  which  Philippine  stability  rested  necessarily 
will  atrophy  during  a  five-year  pt»riod  of  inactivity,  and  it  is  not  clear 
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that  the  weakened  parties  could  successfully  restore  their  role  given 
intense  opposition  from  the  technocrats.  Technocratic  antagonism  to  loss 
of  political  power  and  to  partial  restoration  of  the  bargaining  system 
which  undermined  their  role  prior  to  martial  law  could  produce  an  early 
revolt  against  a  reestablished  democratic  regime.  Political  discontent 
could  lead  to  insurgencies  and  other  difficulties  which  would  provide  the 
government  with  an  excuse  for  refusing  to  implement  the  new  constitution 
even  in  the  middle  or  late  1970's.  Finally,  if  President  Marcos  were  to 
become  incapacitated  or  to  be  assassinated,  a  period  of  chaos  could  ensue. 

In  1973  and  1974  it  became  clear  that  Marcos  faced  a  fundamental 
political  contradiction  between  his  stated  goals  of  land  reform  and  his 
technocratic  political  base.  Marcos'  political  success  to  date  has 
been  based  upon  a  constituency  of  middle  class  Army  and  civilian  tech¬ 
nocrats  devoted  to  administrative  efficiency  and  law  and  order,  whereas 
the  previous  democratic  political  system  had  rested  upon  peasant,  elite, 
and  conservative  middle  class  support  of  a  system  dominated  by  demo¬ 
cratic  political  entrepreneurs.  Marcos'  coup  was  a  revolt  of  the  tech¬ 
nocrats, with  their  emphasis  on  a  logic  of  administrative  efficiency, 
against  the  democratic  political  system, with  its  emphasis  on  a  conser¬ 
vative  logic  of  bargaining  and  political  favors.  The  continuation  in 
power  of  the  martial  law  regime  depends  upon  Marcos'  ability  to  success¬ 
fully  impose  technocratic  efficiency  while  not  alienating  the  large 
groups  upon  which  the  previous  system  was  based.  He  can  only  do  this 
by  offering  greater  social  justice  as  well  as  greater  administrative 
efficiency  and  the  heart  of  his  social  justice  program  is  a  massive 
land  reform.  The  first  part  of  this  land  reform,  directed  at  the 
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largest  landhol ders, has  been  carried  through, but  it  has  become  clear 
that  most  of  the  landlords  in  the  Philippines  are  small  holders  and 
that  these  small  holders  include  much  of  the  technocratic  elite  sup¬ 
porting  Marcos.  University  professors,  government  bureaucrats,  and 
others  of  similar  status  in  the  Philippines  typically  own  small  amounts 
of  land  (e.g.  5- 2h  hectares)  in  order  to  supplement  their  income  and 
to  provide  income  after  retirement.  Thus, in  order  to  push  the  land 
reform  to  the  extent  thought  necessary  by  most  domestic  and  foreign 
observers,  Marcos  must  severely  damage  the  interests  of  members  of  his 
own  political  base.  The  speed  and  tactics  with  which  he  attacks  this 
problem  will  constitute  the  principal  determinant  of  his  future  and  the 
future  of  the  Philippines. 

Given  a  thorough  reform  of  the  bureaucracies  and  a  thorough  land- 
reform  program,  fol lowed  by  restoration  of  democratic  rule,  the  Philippines 
could  conceivably  go  on  to  become  the  most  politically  integrated  and 
stable  country  of  Southeast  Asia  except  for  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

It  could  then  take  on  a  regional  role  disproportionate  to  its  size.  On 
the  other  hand  any  of  a  wide  variety  of  missteps  could  place  the  Philippines 
in  a  spiral  of  rising  public  discontent  and  repressive  government  action 
which  causes  further  discontent. 

American  bases  in  the  Philippines  have  long  been  a  target  of  the 
Filipino  nationalism  and  a  Philippine  government  faced  by  rising  problems 
could  easily  expand  its  urban  public  support  rapidly  by  focusing  attention 

on  demands  for  high  rents  fur  the  bases  or  removal  of  the  bases.  And  in 
i  ict  demands  for  rents  on  the  bases  or  for  their  equivalent  in  terms  of 
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soiiie  form  of  aid  should  be  expected  as  a  matter  of  course.  A  secondary 
target  of  nationalism  could  be  the  Philippines'  claims  to  Sabah  which 
have  occasionally  flared  up  in  the  past. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Australia's  racial,  linguistic,  and  polit¬ 
ical  homogeneity  provide  potential  for  long-term  social  and  political 
stability,  and  this  potential  is  realized  through  an  effective  central 
government  and  through  parties  which  tie  the  population  to  its  government. 
Flexibility  in  reacting  to  altered  conditions  is  assured  through  a  competi¬ 
tive  political  system.  Australia  has  close  ties  and  overlapping  interests 
with  its  only  developed  neighbor,  New  Zealand,  and  can  defend  herself  with 
relative  ease  against  her  less  developed  neighbors.  The  large  Communist 
powers  are  distant  and  preoccupied  elsewhere.  The  U.S.  is  friendly  and 
Japan's  economic  expansion  is  tied  to  Australian  resources.  No  country 
can  predict  perfect  security  and  stability  a  decade  hence,  but  Australia 
comes  as  close  as  any  in  the  world.  The  comments  below  must  be  interpreted 
with  this  happy  perspective  in  mind. 

Australia  has  tradi tional ly  relied  on  British  and  American  security 
ties  and  political  orientations.  But  security  ties  to  Britain  will  be  only 
vague  memories  in  1982,  and  an  i  nward- looki  ng  Europe  will  offer  no  substi¬ 
tutes.  Nonetheless  london  and  the  U.S.  will  continue  to  drain  off  many 
of  Australia's  most  talented  people.  The  U.S.  in  1982  will  probably  re¬ 
main  a  power  in  the  area  and  Australia  will  seek  to  maximize  U.S.  commit¬ 
ments  to  Australian  defense  (while — especially  under  the  Labor  Government-- 
minimizing  its  own  commitments),  but  the  U.S.  is  unlikely  to  increase  its 
security  ties  and  may  decrease  them.  Australia  in  the  1980s  will  possess 
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a  predominantly  Asian  security  perspective  and  will  have  her  future 
tied--for  better  or  worse,  and  not  by  choice--to  Japan. 

Japan's  imports  from  Australia  ensure  continued  Australian  develop¬ 
ment  and  Japanese  dependence  on  such  key  resources  as  Australian  iron 
ore  makes  likely  (but  not  certain)  a  friendly  Japanese  political  counte¬ 
nance.  Japan  and  Australia  share  internal  stability  and  common  interests 
in  development,  trade  expansion,  freedom  of  air  and  sea  communications, 
ant i -Commun i sm ,  and  general  stability  in  Asia.  Economic  friction  will 
occur,  but  is  not  likely  to  be  severe.  Defense  cooperation  in  the  1980s 
is  qu ite  possible  in  some  (probably  limited)  degree.  This  cooperation 
could  include:  cooperative  planning,  a  joint  maritime  patrol  force, 
Japanese  construction  and  financing  of  an  Australian  navy,  replacement 
by  Japan  and  Australia  of  part  of  the  U.S.  Seventh  Fleet,  or  even  formal 
alliance.  Since  both  Japan  and  Australia  have  strong  interests  in  both 
Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans,  such  arrangements  might  cover  much  of  both 
areas.  A  Japan  which  felt  significantly  threatened  might  even— probably 
in  the  more  distant  future— give  additional  consideration  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  nuclear  cooperation  with  Australia. 

Such  friendly  ties  are  the  most  probable  futui?  for  Japan  and  Aus¬ 
tralia.  But  Australia's  fears  of  foreign  threats  were  sired  by  Japan, 
and  if  a  new  hostile  government  should  come  to  power  in  Japan,  or  in 
the  unlikely  event  that  a  maverick  Japan  decided  to  create  a  new  eco¬ 
nomic  version  of  the  co-prosperity  sphere,  Australia  would  become  a 
focal  point  of  resistance  or  suffer  a  drastic  loss  of  morale.  Austra¬ 
lians  will  continue  to  fear  such  a  Japan,  and  projection  of  residual 
fears  from  World  War  II  seems  the  only  explanation  for  Australians' 
continued  unrealistic  projections  of  a  threat  from  China. 
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Australians  will  continue  to  fear  disorder  or  hostility  from  South¬ 
east  Asia,  but  Southeast  Asian  countries  at  their  worst  seem  likely  to 
be  more  a  nuisance  than  a  threat.  Asians  generally  resent  Australia’s 
immigration  policies,  but  lack  the  wherewithal  to  influence  those 
policies.  The  Whitlam  government  is  easing  the  policies.  Indonesia 
possesses  expansionist  and  hegemonic  aspirations,  and  may  once  again 
be  threatened  by  a  strong  Communist  party  in  the  1980s.  Moreover  there 
is  a  possibility  of  recurrent  Indonesian  clashes  with  Malaysia  or  Singa¬ 
pore  in  which  Australia  would  support  the  latter,  and  of  strong  differ¬ 
ences  regarding  politics  in  Papua-New  Guinea  (including  refugees,  pan- 
New  Guinea  sentiment  which  would  threaten  Indonesian  control  of  West 
Irian,  and  various  border  disputes).  But  Indonesia  lacks  the  power  to 

become  a  serious  threat  to  Australia. 

Despite  the  absence  of  likely  threats,  Australia  will  likely  remain 
involved  at  least  weakly  in  regional  defense  efforts,  including  espe¬ 
cially  her  security  ties  to  Malaysia  and  Singapore.  These  efforts  are 
justified  by  moral  and  historical  ties,  by  avoidance  of  potential  com¬ 
mercial  and  political  inconvenience,  and  by  desire  to  retain  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  Britain  and  the  U.S.,  as  well  as  by  less  convincing  appeals  to 
physical  security.  Increasing  resources  and  the  increasing  regional 
importance  of  Singapore,  which  may  become  the  financial  and  administra 
tive  capital  of  the  area,  will  tend  to  induce  stronger  ties,  but  in¬ 
creasing  awareness  of  the  dangers  of  military  involvement  in  countries 
like  Malaysia,  together  with  a  possible  sense  of  futility  if  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary  support  seems  unavailable,  may  produce  pressures  for  further 
reduction  of  security  ties.  Whichever  pressures  dominate,  the  range 
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of  decision  seems  likely  to  be  s  ,  narrow  as  to  make  very  little  difference 
to  Australia.  But  Australian  support,  or  use  of  Australia  as  a  channel 
for  Japanese  or  American  support,  could  conceivably  have  some  effect  on 
the  stability  or  orientation  of  Malaysia,  Indonesia,  or  Singapore.  And 
given  unwise  decisions  Australia  could  embroil  herself  in  an  expensive 

and  unproductive  little  intervention. 

Australia  can  develop  nuclear  weapons  by  the  1980s  if  she  w.shes, 
but  her  closely  confined  population  makes  her  so  vulnerable-despite  the 
vast  expanse  of  Austral  la~th.t  development  of  nuclear  weapons  against 
any  other  targe,  than  equally  vulnerable  Japan  would  be  counterproductive. 

Australia  in  the  1980s  will  probably  be  like  Australia  in  the  1970s. 

New  Zealand  is  likely  to  follow  Australia  with  only  minor  policy  differences. 

,„dls  sod  the  Indian  Ocean.  India  is  a  huge  country,  with  the  world's 
second  largest  population,  and  her  most  prominent  strengths  and  weaknesses 
derive  from  her  size.  Her  large  population  provides  the  base  for  a  large 
army,  but  also  makes  management  of  the  country  unwieldy  almost  to  the  point 
of  disintegration.  Her  economy  supports  a  large  army  but  barely  keeps  the 
population  above  subsistence.  These  central  problems  will  persist;  by  1982 
her  population  will  be  around  790  mi  1 1  ion  and  her  GNP  per  capi ta  wi 1 1  be 
only  about  $125  (U.S.  dollars). 

India's  stability  has  been  assured  by:  (1)  democracy,  which  draws 
popular  support  to  the  government  and  forces  the  government  to  be  somewhat 
responsive  to  popular  moods;  (2)  a  dominant  Congress  Party,  which  prevents 
the  large  system  from  degenerating  into  the  immobilism  of  dozens  of  minority 
parties;  and  (3)  a  loyal  and  internally  strong  army.  The  weak  link  in  this 
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system  is  the  Congress  Party,  whose  unity  derived  originally  from  common 
desire  for  independence  but  which  now  obtains  unity  largely  from  common  but 
competitive  ambition.  Serious  weakening  of  the  Congress  Party  could  prouce 
an  immobilist  government.  In  turn  immobilist  government  could  precipitate 
military  intervention,  but  the  army  lacks  the  political  wherewithal  to  run 
the  country,  and  once  it  began  making  political  decisions  it  would  become 
divided  by  the  same  ethnic  and  political  issues  which  divide  the  country. 

Strong  regional  ethno-1 inguistic  groups  represent  the  primary  threat 
to  Indian  stability.  Some  of  them  have  succeeded  in  consolidating  their 
positions  by  such  means  as  having  provincial  boundaries  drawn  along  ethnic 
lines.  The  Indian  Army  is  capable  of  putting  down  any  single  revolt,  but 
could  not  necessarily  handle  two  or  three  simultaneously.  The  most  salient 
points  of  the  subcontinent's  recent  history  consist  of  failures  to  contain 
ethnic  conflict  and  revolt.  First  Pakistan  split  away  from  India,  then 
Bangladesh  from  Pakistan.  Future  historians  may  see  these  as  the  initial 
steps  in  the  disintegration  of  the  subcontinent  into  an  Asian  area  like  the 
Balkans.  The  next  step  may  be  a  revolt  in  Calcutta  designed  to  unify  Bengali 
Indian  areas  with  Bangladesh.  Such  a  process  would  present  repeated  threats 
to  world  political  stability,  if  the  rate  of  the  process  were  to  increase, 
then  disintegration  of  India  would  become  the  focus  of  great  power  relation¬ 
ships  in  all  of  Asia  just  as  the  turbulence  of  Indochina  has  dominated  the 
last  fifteen  years.  Conceivably  a  neo-colonial  system  like  the  one  sur¬ 
rounding  China  in  the  1920's  would  arise. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  possible  that  some  combination  of  success 
of  Congress  Party  policies,  strong  army  intervention  to  quell  revolts,  and 
external  assistance  wi I  I  maintain  India's  territorial  integrity.  Both  the 
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U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R  will  endeavor  to  maintain  India's  unity  and  they 
will  have  cons <  ,'jrable,  but  not  dominant,  influence. 

India  now  dominates  the  subcontinent  and  feels  more  confident  in 
imposing  her  will.  A  Pakistan  so  thoroughly  defeated  that  it  cannot  hope 
to  raise  old  issues  seriously  again  in  this  century  (unless  India  dis¬ 
integrates  far  more  rapidly  than  seems  within  reason)  will  turn  much  of 
her  attention  to  the  Middle  East.  India  might  intervene  in  Pakistan  or 
Bangladesh  or  (less  likely)  in  one  of  the  small  states  on  China's  border, 
and  might  even  attempt  to  incorporate  one  of  them.  Indeed  Bengali  na¬ 
tionalism  may  force  India  to  incorporate  Bangladesh  in  order  to  forestall 
secession  of  West  Bengal. 


If  India  remains  stable  it  is  not  likely  to  become  the  pawn  of  any 
other  country,  but  It  will  lean  in  one  direction  or  another.  Given  the 
Indo-Soviet  treaty,  its  most  likely  direction  to  lean  is  toward  the  U.S.S.R., 
but  excessive  U.S.S.R.  presence  or  pressure  will  lead  to  counterreaction 
(os  in  Egypt)  and  any  fundamental  change  in  the  international  system  could 
change  this  weak  alignment.  For  instance,  if  Japan  were  to  rearm  rapidly, 
the  Sino-Soviet  split  might  very  well  heal,  and  in  this  case  India  would 
move  toward  the  U.S.  (or,  less  likely  until  the  late  1 98O ' s ,  toward  Japan). 

In  Indian  eyes  the  Indo-Soviet  treaty  is  directed  at  China,  and  in 
Russian  eyes  it  is  directed  at  the  U.S.  and  China.  The  treaty  is  the  most 
important  link  in  a  Soviet  attempt  to  create  an  Asian  Security  System 
intended  to  contain  China  and  to  replace  dwindling  U.S.  influence  in  South 
and  Southeast  Asia.  Perhaps  the  most  substantial  gain  the  U.S.S.R.  could 
make  via  the  treaty  would  be  increased  Indian  tolerance  or  support  of 
Russian  activities  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  Russian  naval  presence 
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(1)  maintains  one  link  in  the  U.S.S.R.'s  encirclement  of  China,  (2)  en¬ 
ables  the  U.S.S.R.  to  influence  political  turmoil  in  India  whenever  that 
turmoil  should  occur,  (3)  puts  the  U.S.S.R.  fleet  across  Japan's  most 
vital  lines  of  communication  at  a  point  distant  from  the  Japanese  and 
American  forces  which  would  cope  with  such  a  threat,  and  (4)  provides  a 
position  from  which  to  watch  movements  of  U.S.  nuclear  submarines — if 
submarines  are  deployed  and  if  appropriate  ASW  is  developed.  (1)  and 
(4)  are  currently  relatively  unimportant,  but  (2)  could  become  crucial, 
and  (3)  is  central  to  the  structure  of  the  whole  world  system.  Moreover, 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  disproportionately  augments  U.S.S.R.  capabili¬ 
ties  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  On  the  other  hand,  the  U.S.  can  relatively 
quickly  and  easily  dispatch  a  carrier  from  the  Seventh  Fleet  to  cope 
with  a  threat  to  Japan's  lines  of  communication,  and  in  this  case  the 
U.S.  threat  would  be  credible.  Thus  the  primary  consequence  of  (3)  may 
be  to  put  India  into  a  hostile  relationship  with  Japan,  a  relationship 
which  could  be  important  in  the  1980s.  The  primary  significance  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  fleets,  then,  is  political  influence  in  local  and  world 
affairs  rather  than  direct  military  power. 

India  in  the  late  1970s  promises  to  be  sluggish,  uninspiring  and 
perhaps  unstable.  She  may  be  expansionist  in  foreign  policy  while  suffering 
from  internal  disintegration.  This  latter  possibility  raises  a  final  danger. 
India  can  develop  nuclear  weapons  at  any  time  and  if  she  does  so  she  will  be 
the  first  nuclear  state  which  suffers  from  such  severe  internal  instability. 
(We  do  not  regard  Chinese  purges  as  indicating  fundamental  instability.) 
Indian  nuclear  weapons  will  stimulate  nuclear  weapons  development  elsewhere 
and  perhaps  more  important  will  raise  the  possibility  that  Indian  commanders 
will  use  nuclear  weapons  in  an  internal  or  external  crisis. 
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V.  SOME  REGIONAL  FORCES  AND  REGIONAL  SYSTEMS 

Whereas  the  last  chapter  surveyed  forces  and  policies  within  individ¬ 
ual  countries,  this  chapter  looks  at  forces  which  are  not  confined  to  a 
single  country,  and  then  suggests  some  relatively  abstract  alternative 
ways  in  which  the  international  "system"  of  a  future  eastern  Asia  might 
be  conceptualized.  The  most  important  regional  force,  namely  the  economic 
development  of  the  Pacific  Basin,  has  already  been  outlined  in  the  first 
chapter  and  we  shall  not  repeat  that  analysis  here,  but  we  should  keep  in 
mind  the  rise  of  the  Pacific  Basin  as  the  context  within  which  other 
developments  occur. 

A.  Regional  Forces 
1 .  Reg i onal i sm 

Regionalism  has  come  to  attention  as  a  possible  alternative  to  American 
military  guarantees  for  the  non-Commun i st  countries  of  Asia.  The  combined 
resources  of  Southeast  Asian  countries,  or  of  Southeast  Asia  together  with 
Taiwan,  or  even  of  Southeast  and  Northeast  Asian  non-Communist  countries 
are  quite  substantial.  It  is  natural  to  muse  on  the  possibility  of  comb i n 
i ng  these  resources  in  some  way  to  guarantee  the  security  of  all  or  most  of 
the  countries  of  the  area. 

Forming  the  non-Communist  countries  of  the  region  into  a  military 
alliance,  overt  or  covert,  is  not  likely  to  succeed.  The  root  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  can  be  suggested  by  an  analogy  with  the  military  draft.  Given  moder¬ 
ately  patriotic  citizens  and  a  serious  threat,  all  of  the  citizens  might 
vote  for  a  draft.  On  the  other  hand  if  one  simply  asked  for  volunteers 
each  man  could  reasonably  argue  that  if  the  others  volunteered  then  the 
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job  would  be  done  and  his  own  small  contribution  would  make  no  difference; 
on  the  other  hand  if  the  others  did  not  volunteer  then  all  would  be  lost 
regardless  of  his  sacrifice.  This  is  largely  what  happens  among  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Eastern  Asia  and  the  problem  is  exacerbated  by  comparison  with 
the  draft  problem  because  non- Communist  Southeast  Asian  countries  lack 
the  interaction  and  sense  of  common  identity  which  alone  could  give  the 
call  for  volunteers  either  among  countries  or  among  nations  any  hope  of 
succeeding.  There  is  no  immediate  possibility  of  instituting  an  equiva¬ 
lent  of  the  draft  for  Southeast  Asian  countries  because  there  is  no  regional 
government  capable  of  enforcing  compliance  with  such  a  draft.  Moreover 
successful  creation  of  such  a  draft  or  of  a  set  of  commitments  somehow 
equivalent  to  a  draft  could  easily  increase  the  threat  against  which  the 
alliance  was  directed,  and  this  possibility  of  provoking  an  increased 
threat  also  tends  to  deter  formation  of  alliances. 

in  the  past  this  problem  has  been  solved  by  the  fact  that  there  was 
one  power,  namely  the  United  States,  which  war;  capable  of  bearing  all  or 
most  of  the  costs  of  collective  defense  and  willing  to  bear  those  costs. 
Moreover  the  United  States  had  non-military  means  with  which  to  stimulate 
interest  in  collective  security.  Those  non-military  means  are  not  by 
themselves  sufficient,  and  the  United  States  is  currently  inclined  to 
decrease  foreign  aid,  ameliorate  balance  of  payments  problem:.,  and  reduce 
the  one-sided  nature  of  the  past  military  commitments.  Japan's  economy  is 
increasingly  capable  of  supporting  a  take-over  of  some  American  military 
responsibility  and  in  the  long  run  Japan  may  very  well  decide  that  she 
has  security  interests  in  the  region  which  justify  some  Southeast  Asian 
military  commitments.  However  Japan  is  not  willing  at  this  time  to  pick 
up  American  military  chips  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  any  shock  which  was  so 
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powerful  as  to  change  her  mind  on  this  fundamental  issue  of  overseas 
defense  commitments  would  almost  certainly  consist  of  a  falling  out  with 
the  United  States  or  of  a  Chinese  or  Russian  threat  which  might  gain 
credibility  by  convincing  the  Japanese  that  the  alliance  with  the  United 
States  wos  a  str.-iw  ran.  In  other  word-  -.uch  a  shoe  would  more  likely 
array  Japan  against  the  United  States  than  with  the  United  States. 

This  does  not  mean  that  regional  military  efforts  are  worthless.  It 

merely  sets  limits  on  what  those  efforts  can  attain  in  the  absence  of 
strong  American  commitments.  If  the  consequences  of  the  Vietnam  War  in¬ 
clude  the  preservation  of  an  independent  South  Vietnam,  then  even  a  rela¬ 
tively  ambiguous  American  commitment  in  the  area  may  substantially  deter 
threats  and  buttress  regional  efforts  without  great  economic  cost  to  the 
United  States.  In  addition  the  United  States  can  buttress  regional 
defense  efforts  without  committing  itself  excessively  by  giving  military 
aid  indirectly;  for  instance,  the  United  States  might  give  aid  to  Australia 
which  in  turn  would  support  Malaysia,  which  in  turn  would  contribute  to 
the  defense  of  Singapore.  In  addition  to  minimizing  public  U.S.  commit¬ 
ment  to  particular  countries  in  the  region,  such  a  system  could  reduce 
resentment  and  fear  of  "imperialism"  in  some  of  the  recipient  countries. 

Often  two  or  three  countries  will  want  to  cooperate  in  a  specific 
situation  even  though  a  larger  number  of  countries  will  not  want  to  make 
a  generalized  long-term  commitment.  For  instance,  Malaysia  and  Thailand 
may  want  to  cooperate  with  regard  to  their  mutual  guerrilla  problems,  and 
several  of  the  insular  states  might  want  to  cooperate  to  reduce  arms  smug¬ 
gling  or  more  serious  activities  which  could  eventually  become  threatening. 
It  is  difficult  to  predict  in  advance  which  countries  will  wish  to  cooper¬ 
ate  in  which  particular  situations,  but  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
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United  States  and  regional  security  to  increase  the  technical  ability  of 
the  countries  of  the  region  to  cooperate  should  they  wish  to  do  so.  Here 
the  United  States  can  make  a  critical  contribution  by  arranging  training 
programs  in  which  military  officers  from  different  countries  come  together 
and  receive  similar  training,  by  supporting  the  exercises  in  which  the 
armed  forces  of  two  or  more  countries  work  together  and  thus  develop  a 
capacity  for  cooperation,  ar.d  by  encouraging  the  creation  of  forces  which 
are  compatible  for  operations  involving  more  than  one  country. 

Military  regionalism  is  of  course  not  the  only  kind  of  regionalism. 
Policies  for  this  area  should  bea-  in  mind  the  division  of  the  area  into 
strategic  and  cultural  regions.  Of  more  immediate  importance  are  various 
forms  of  economic  and  political  regionalism.  It  is  conceivable  that  some 
form  of  political  neutralism  could  serve  the  security  interests  of  most 
of  the  countries  as  a  region,  and  it  should  be  a  great  deal  easier-- 
a 1  though  not  easy  in  any  absolute  sense--to  obtain  agreement  on  regional 
neutralism  than  to  get  agreement  on  a  military  alliance.  Unlike  a  mili¬ 
tary  alliance,  regional  neutrality  would  not  require  a  great  deal  of 
positive  action  on  the  part  of  individual  countries  nor  would  it  provoke 
the  threat  which  it  sought  to  alleviate.  One  would  not  want  to  include 
Japan  in  such  a  neutral  zone,  because  the  long-term  effect  on  Japan  would 
be  to  increase  her  sense  of  isolation  and  thereby  stimulate  pressure  for 
rapid  rearmament  and  encourage  any  forces  which  sought  realignment  of 
secu r i t y  po licies.  For  different  reasons  on e  m i ch t  wan t  to  keep  Ko r ea , 
Taiwan  and  Australia  out  of  such  a  neutral  zone,  but  in  each  of  these 
cases  the  decisim  would  hinge  on  the  circumstances  of  the  roment. 
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Political  cooperation  for  a  broad  variety  of  purposes  can  tap  a 
number  of  motives  which  are  not  directly  related  to  the  substance  of  the 

cooperation  desired.  The  fascination  and  profitability  of  international 
conferences  for  high  ranking  Southeast  Asians  can  be  exploited  to  create 
personal  contacts  and  lines  of  communication  which  will  facilitate  preset t 
and  future  cooperation.  Such  special  motives  as  Indonesian  aspirations  to 
be  the  leader  of  Southeast  Asia  can  facilitate  the  formation  of  organiza¬ 
tions  designed  to  facilitate  cooperation  on  economic,  political,  military, 
cultural  or  other  issues. 

The  possibilities  for  political  cooperation  increase  as  trade, 
communications,  and  tourism  increase,  and  as  the  lower  American  profile 
puts  more  of  the  burden  of  decision  making  on  local  leaders,  but  the 
problems  caused  by  interaction  increase  also.  The  Philippines  and  Malaysia 
are  intensely  suspicious  of  one  another,  and  could  clash  again  over  Philip¬ 
pine  claims  to  Sabah  or  over  possible  Malaysian  Moslem  support  to  southern 
Filipino  dissidents.  Joint  Malaysian  and  Indonesian  pressure  on  Singapore 
led  Lee  Kwan  Yew  in  1973  to  visit  Thailand  and  seek  thereby  to  counter¬ 
balance  the  pressures  on  him.  From  Washington,  that  visit  may  have  looked 
like  a  triumph  for  regionalism,  but  Malaysians  intensely  resented  the  trip 
and  saw  it  as  analogous  to  an  attempt  by  France  (Singapore)  to  ally  itself 
with  Poland  (Thailand)  against  a  Germany  (Malaysia)  caught  in  the  middle. 
Out  of  such  situations  arises  the  possibility  of  a  future  split  in  ASEAK. 

An  earlier  era  of  drastically  overdrawn  domino  theories  stimulated 
an  overreaction  in  the  1960's  in  which  scholars  came  to  deemphasize  and 
ev  n  ignore  the  extent  to  which  Southeast  Asian  countries  emulate  one 
another  and  respond  to  events  in  other  Southeast  Asian  countries.  Even 
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today,  the  possibilities  for  regionalism  are  often  exaggerated,  and  this 
exaggeration  stimulates  countervailing  attempts  to  exaggerate  the  autonomy 
of  Southeast  Asian  countries.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  fates  of  the 
Indochinese  countries  are  intertwined  and  that  their  fates  in  turn  heavily 
influence  Thailand's  future.  The  current  Philippine  government  is  quite 
deliberately  imitating  Singapore,  out  of  a  probably  mistaken  belief  that 
the  secrets  of  success  in  that  small  city-state  can  be  transferred  to 
the  Philippines.  Singapore  is  quite  vocal  in  expressing  its  concerns 
about  the  long-term  consequences  of  the  Indochina  War  for  Singapore,  and 
Indonesia  feels  intense  competition  with  Hanoi  for  long-run  regional 
hegemony.  In  the  future  it  will  be  crucial  to  shun  overdrawn  domino 
theories  and  unrealistic  concepts  of  political/military  regionalism,  but 
it  will  also  be  necessary  to  shun  the  equally  overdrawn  view  of  the 
uniqueness  and  autonomy  of  each  Southeast  Asian  country. 

Economic  regionalism  may  over  the  long  run  prove  the  most  important 
of  the  kinds  of  regionalism.  First,  a  cluster  of  economic  organizations 
has  arisen,  with  Japan  and  to  a  lesser  extent  the  United  States  at  the 
center.  ECAFE,  the  Asian  Development  Bank,  foreign  aid  programs,  and  a 
variety  of  other  economic  organizations  are  beginning  to  constitute  an 
interlocking  directorate  in  which  the  Japanese  increasingly  play  the 
dominant  role.  The  Japanese  see  their  foreign  policy  as  based  on  economic 
relationships  and  are  quite  conscious  of  the  possibility  of  using  their 
economic  clout  for  foreign  policy  ends.  Second,  and  perhaps  most 
important  of  all  the  varieties  of  economic  and  non-economic  regionalism, 
there  is  the  rise  of  the  Pacific  Basin  as  an  increasingly  integrated  and 
dynamic  unit.  Ti  r  .r  .  that  thi-  .-eu  ion- -which  include',  &  sut  t  .nti 
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part  of  the  wor 1 d-- rema i ns  dynamic  and  becomes  conscious  of  its  dynamism, 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union  will  find  themselves  being  left  behind  and 
will  find  their  claims  to  superior  development  capabilities  diminishing 
in  effectiveness.  Moreover,  countries  like  Taiwan  and  Korea,  which  are 
customarily  seen  as  small,  will  acquire  the  economic  base  for  a  very  sub¬ 
stantial  defense  effort.  Where  such  countries  achieve  political  coherence 
as  well  as  economic  development,  they  will  increasingly  be  able  to  defend 
themselves  from  outside  predators  and  will  thereby  facilitate  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine's  concept  of  maximum  reliance  upon  local 
defense  efforts. 

2.  Political  Mobilization  and  Fragmentation 

The  communications,  transportation,  uibanization  and  education 
advances  which  usually  accompany  economic  growth  enhance  the  consciousness 
of  a  broad  variety  of  social  groups  and  provide  them  with  resources  for 
political  organization  and  political  action.  These  resources  become 
available  for  use  by  various  sub-national  groups,  by  governments,  by 
nations,  and  by  regional  groupings  of  nations.  Thus,  increasing  forces  of 
national  fragmentation  coexist  with  increasing  forces  of  nationalism,  and 
both  of  these  in  turn  coexist  with  increasing  forces  of  regionalism.  The 
extent  to  which  one  trend  or  another  dominates  depends  to  a  great  extent 
upon  the  available  ideologies  and  the  ispositions  of  leaders  in  the  area. 
But  each  trend,  and  the  competition  among  the  trends,  produces  conflict. 

In  an  extreme  fragmentation  scenario,  one  could  imagine  a  zone  of  frag¬ 
mentation  emerging  in  the  M i ndanao-  Indones ia-Ma 1 avs i a-Tha i 1  and -Burma - 
Laos-Cambodi a-Vietnam  area,  with  divided  regions  and  ethnic  groups 
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recombining  to  form  more  stable  combinations.  The  Vietnam  war  would  then 
be  seen  as  merely  the  first  stage  in  such  a  process  of  disintegration  and 
recombination.  The  Vietnam  war  also  suggests  the  consequences  that  such 
local  fragmentation  could  have  for  the  entire  world.  The  magnitude  and 
complexity  of  the  fragmentation  and  recombination  process  also  suggests 
that  a  high  level  of  superpower  involvement  in  the  process  could  impose 
a  high  level  of  costs  over  a  very  prolonged  period.  More  conservatively 
(and  more  reasonably),  the  zone  of  fragmentation  and  recombination  could 
be  limited  to  Indochina,  where  despite  the  existence  of  three  distinct 
countries  the  common  history  of  French  rule  included  the  development  of 
political  forces  and  identities  on  a  regional  (Indochinese)  rather  than 
a  national  base,  or  outside  intervention  may  freeze  lines  where  they  are. 

During  the  1 960 1 s  it  became  widely  accepted  that  economic  growth 
causes  political  instability,  and  if  one  combines  this  assumption  with 
the  earlier  Pacific  Basin  assumption  that  economic  growth  is  going  to 
be  rapid,  then  an  extreme  fragmentation  scenario  like  the  above  is  an 
obvious  conclusion  (although  it  is  a  conclusion  most  writers  are  unlikely 
to  be  willing  to  draw).  As  explained  in  the  chapter  on  the  Pacific  Basin, 
however,  a  structural  change  seems  to  have  occurred  so  that  governments 
now  appear  to  get  more  of  the  benefits  of  growth  and  insurgencies  got 
fewer.  The  old  relationship  is  probably  confined  to  Burma  (which,  since 
it  is  not  growing,  does  not  suffer  the  consequences  of  growth),  northeast 
Thailand,  Laos,  and  Papua-New  Guinea.  Nonetheless,  problems  in  Burma, 
Indonesia,  Thailand,  and  the  southern  Philippines,  and  the  unlikely  but 
existing  possibility  ''f  catastrophic  ethnic  problems  in  Malaysia,  could 
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lead  to  some  boindary  changes  and  some  substantial  domestic  political 
turbulence  in  the  region.  In  the  more  serious  possible  forms  of  such 
turbulence,  refugee  groups  could  be  produced  which  might  develop  their  own 
identities  and  behave  like  the  Palestinians. 

3.  Overseas  Groups 

Refugees  from  military  conflict  are  only  one  source  of  "displaced 
populations."  Military  assistance  groups,  tourists,  and  seekers  of  better 
economic  conditions  also  provide  large  alien  populations.  In  the  absence 
of  prolonged  and  geographically  extensive  military  conflict,  tourism  is 
likely  to  Increase  dramatically.  Increas i ng  nat iona 1  i sm  wi  1  1  almost 
certainly  continue  through  the  1980's,  and  this  nationalism  is  likely  to 
force  large-scale,  quas i -permanent ,  peacetime  foreign  military  groups  out 
of  most  of  the  countries  of  the  region.  Cut  regional  security  arrange¬ 
ments  could  lead  to  deployment  of  some  military  forces  from  within  the 
region  outside  their  own  countries,  and  superpower  Involvement  in  active 
conflicts  could  lead  to  temporary  deployment  of  fighting  men  in  the 
region. 

The  Overseas  Chinese  have  long  been  noted  for  the  durability  of  their 
culture  even  when  they  are  far  from  China.  However,  recent  research  has 
indicated  that  this  reputation  is  exaggerated.  In  Thailand  and  the 
Philippines  relatively  rapid  assimilation  has  occurred.  In  these  and 
other  areas  evolution  of  an  "Overseas  Chinese  culture"  somewhat  different 
from  the  original  Chinese  culture  occurs,  even  if  assimilation  does  not 
take  place.  The  Overseas  Chinese  cultures  differ  somewhat  in  different 
areas  . 
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Assimilation  is  more  likely  to  occur  where  perceived  racial  and 
religious  differences  are  minimal  (e.g.,  Vietnam  and  Thailand)  rather 
than  conspicuous  (e.g.,  Malaysia  and  Indonesia).  Where  assimilation  does 
not  occur  because  of  local  hoscility,  relatively  distinct  Overseas  Chinese 
communities  remain;  the  distinctiveness  of  these  communities  is  misper- 
ceived  by  tourists  and  by  the  local  population  as  evidence  of  the  persis¬ 
tence  of  Chinese  culture.  The  size  and  visibility  and  distinctiveness  of 
the  contemporary  Overseas  Chinese  communities  results  from  the  relatively 
recent  surges  of  refugees  from  political  conflict  in  China.  In  the 
absence  of  further  contacts  which  spill  over  the  boundaries  of  China,  the 
Overseas  Chinese  communities  are  likely  to  decline  slowly  in  size,  visi¬ 
bility,  and  distinctiveness.  The  entrepreneurial  functions  which  these 
and  the  Indian  communities  have  performed  in  Southeast  Asia  will  probably 
become  gradually  assimilated  by  somewhat  broader  groups  drawn  in  part  from 
the  local  population. 

The  political  significance  of  the  Overseas  Chinese  communities  can 
easily  be  overestimated.  There  is  certainly  some  manipulation  by  Peking 
and  Taipei  of  small  numbers  of  Overseas  Chinese,  and  these  small  numbers 
can  certainly  serve  as  transmission  belts  of  money  and  ideas,  but  the 
image  of  facile  manipulation  by  Chinese  central  regimes  of  overseas 
groups  is  misleading.  Given  serious  repression  by  local  governments  and 
given  dramatically  more  effective  ideologies'  appeals  or  political  ferment 
in  China,  groups  of  Overseas  Chinese  can  be  induced  to  re-identify  with 
Mainland  regimes.  But  in  the  long  run,  the  influence  of  the  Overseas 
Chinese  on  local  communities  may  be  far  more  important  in  an  entrepre¬ 
neurial  and  development  sense  than  in  a  directly  political  sense. 
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Moreover,  the  political  impact  of  Overseas  Chinese  on  China  itself  could 
be  more  important  than  the  direct  political  impacts  of  Overseas  Chinese 
agents  of  Peking  on  the  host  countries  if  there  is  instability  in  China 
itself.  The  People's  Republic  has  not,  in  general,  abused  its  relations 
with  Overseas  Chinese  and  probably  could  not.  The  hrust  of  current  PRC 
policy  is  insistence  that  the  Overseas  Chinese  be  good  citizens  of  their 
adopted  countries.  Nonetheless,  if  Taiwan  were  to  disappear  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  entity,  many  overseas  Chinese  might  look  to  Peking  for  solace  in 
times  when  Indonesian,  Malaysian  or  Filipino  an t i -s i n ic i sm  flares  into 
violence  or  intense  economic  repression.  The  roots  of  this  problem  aie 
neither  in  Peking,  nor  in  Chinese  culture,  but  in  Southeast  Asian  attitudes 
and  pol icies. 

The  Southeast  Asian  impact  of  the  Indians  has  declined  since  World 
War  II,  particularly  because  of  Burmese  nationalism's  effect  on  their 
economic  situation.  The  Chinese  are  likely  also  to  decline  in  impact, 
because  of  assimilation,  unless  new  political  ferment  in  China  or 
Taiwan  (or  between  the  two)  sends  new  waves  of  refugees  forth  in  massive 
numbers  or  reestablishes  an  identification  with  China  through  dramatic 
internal  successes  and  external  appeals.  The  numbers  of  American  mili¬ 
tary  personnel  in  Asia  have  already  declined  dramatically,  but  in  the 
absence  of  massive  anti-American  political  trends  throughout  Southeast 
Asia  these  numbers  may  be  replaced  to  seme  extent  by  businessmen  and 
tourists.  That  these  visiting  Americans  will  be  tourists  and  business¬ 
men  rather  than  soldiers  will  benefit  the  popular  images  of  Americans, 
although  not  necessarily  political  relations  with  the  American 
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government,  but  may  reduce  the  direct  cultural  and  political  impact  of 
Americans  on  the  host  countries. 

The  Japanese,  like  their  Chinese,  Indian  and  American  counterparts, 
may  possibly  move  into  Southeast  Asia  physically  as  well  as  economically 
and  found  new  overseas  communities.  Prior  to  World  War  II,  Japanese 
communities  were  peppered  over  several  areas  of  Southeast  Asia,  but  resent¬ 
ment  of  Japanese  occupation  eradicated  these  communities.  By  the  1980s  an 
influx  of  a  number  of  relatively  permanent  Japanese  residents  is  likely, 
as  the  Japanese  discover  that  economic  penetration  depends  over  the  long 
run  on  intimate  knowledge  of  local  situations  and  personal  communication 
with  Southeast  Asian  businessmen.  The  Japanese  may  find  themselves  less 
welcome  and  less  comfortable  than  Americans  in  Southeast  Asia  of  1 985 » 
because  of  the  Japanese  sense  of  cultural  superiority,  because  of  the  still- 
lingering  memories  of  World  War  II,  and  because  Japan  may  by  that  time  be 
perceived  as  the  most  direct  threat  to  the  political  and  (especially) 
economic  autonomy  of  Southeast  Asian  nations.  Incidents  will  occur,  the 
Japanese  will  be  more  offended  than  their  American  and  Chinese  counter¬ 
parts  (despite  current,  probably  temporary,  Japanese  willingness  to  endure 
humiliating  slights  from  China),  and  at  least  minor  political  repercus¬ 
sions  are  likely.  Japanese  patience  and  face  have  yet  to  be  tested  against 
physical  attacks  on  individuals,  demonstrations  against  Japanese  power,  and 

A 

expropriation  of  Japanese  businesses. 


Since  this  was  written,  the  1972  Thai  demonstrations  and  the  1974 
protests  occasioned  by  Prime  Minister  Tanaka's  Southeast  Asian  tour  pro¬ 
vided  portents  of  things  to  come. 
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k .  I deo logy 

Communism  and  an t i -commun i sm  seem  to  be  declining  greatly  in  salience 
as  issues  for  the  superpowers.  The  Soviet  Union  will  continue  its  policy 
of  supporting  "revolutionary  democratic  dictatorships"  like  Egypt  and  of 
frequently  paying  only  lip  service  to  cooperation  with  local  communist 
parties.  Indeed  this  trend  should  be  accelerated  by  the  Soviet  Union's 
increased  desire  for  trade,  for  naval  bases,  and  for  Asian  allies  against 
Communist  China.  The  United  States  is  confronting  and  will  confront  a 
variety  of  Marxist  governments  and  is  accumulating  a  considerable  amount 
of  experience  in  manipulating  such  governments,  playing  them  off  against 
one  another,  and  avoiding  unnecessary  ideological  antagonism  with  them. 
American  public  opinion  is  assimilating  the  fact  and  implications  of 
communist  pluralism.  (But  one  must  bear  in  mind  that  schismatic  ideologies 
can  prove  very  expansive.)  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  followed  and 
surpassed  the  United  States  in  this  regard. 

On  the  other  hand  some  small  countries  of  Southeast  Asia  which  lack 
effective  party  systems  and  convincing  political  formulae  may  require 
exciting  ideologies  to  mobilize  their  people  into  stable  party  systems 
and  to  institutionalize  those  systems.  The  evolution  of  new  forms  of 
Marxism,  as  distinct  from  contemporary  Marxisms  as  Maoism  is  from 
Leninism,  could  fill  such  an  ideological  vacuum.  But  the  communist  vs. 
an t i -commun i s t  conflict  could  also  be  passe  by  the  1980's,  particularly 
if  Indonesia's  political  system  strengthens  and  if  the  Indochina  situa¬ 
tion  stabilizes  and  the  U.S.  maintains  a  relatively  low  posture  in  South- 
ease  Asia  throughout  the  1970's.  Racial  or  m i 1 i tar i s t i c- r . gh t i s t 
ideologies  or  fanatical  religious  movements  or  some  more  novel  form  of 
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ideology  might  flouri.h  in  one  or  more  countries.  For  instance,  racial 
ideology  could  catch  fire  in  Malaysia,  a  fanatical  Moslem  movement  could 
arise  in  Indonesia,  and  extreme  militarism  is  a  slight  possibility  in 
Thailand.  l>ss  likely,  Burma  couid  also  explode. 

Japan  and  China  are  both  in  intermediate  situations  as  regards  their 
ideological  needs.  China  is  at  a  turning  point  where  the  lessons  of 
history  regarding  ideology  can  be  mad  in  contradictory  fashion.  Bureau¬ 
cratic  and  intellectual  opponents  of  Mao  will  perceive  in  the  disasters 
of  the  Great  Leap  Forward  and  the  Cultural  Revolution  a  need  for 
institutionalization  and  relatively  routinized,  unexciting,  and  unideo- 
logical  social  processes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  heightened  regionalism 
and  military  influence  following  the  Cultural  Revolution  may  lead  some 
groups  in  China  to  discern  a  need  for  a  renewed,  ideologically  fervent 
mass  movement  to  restore  national  discipline  (the  latter  alternative,  seems 
less  likely  to  dominate). 

Japan's  situation  is  a  mirror  image  of  China's.  Ruled  by  a  dull  com¬ 
bination  of  businessmen,  party  politicians,  and  government  bureaucrats, 
the  Japanese  polity  has  abandoned  ideology  to  its  Marxist  opponents  in  a 
country  which  has  characteristically  placed  a  very  high  value  on  intel¬ 
lectual  integration  and  having  everything  in  its  proper  place.  A 
sheltered  international  position  and  an  overriding  and  integrating  con¬ 
sensus  on  the  importance  of  economic  growth  have  allowed  Japan  to  prosper 
politically  in  the  absence  of  integrative  ideology.  But  a  series  of 
political  shocks,  or  the  anomie  resulting  from  too  rapid  change,  or  the 
rise  of  more  activist  tactics  among  contemporary  ideological  groups,  could 
once  again  place  ideology  at  the  center  of  Japanese  politics. 
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Democracy  is  much  neglected  as  an  ideological  force  in  Pacific  Asian 

* 

politics  for  two  reasons.  First,  widespread  western  euphoria  over  the 
likelihood  of  democracy  in  the  newl y-i ndependent  nations  of  the  world 
was  quickly  disappointed,  and  a  widespread  overreaction  ensued  in  the 
1960s.  Second,  there  is  an  almost  universal  tenuency  among  Western 
academic  and  journalistic  commentators  to  define  democracy  in  an  abso¬ 
lutist  sense,  that  is  a  tendency  to  insist  that  if  a  country  deviates 
to  any  substantial  degree  from  some  very  precise  western  model  of 
democracy  that  that  country  be  consigned  to  the  ranks  of  non-democ rat i c 
countries.  Often  this  absolutism  regarding  democracy  is  exacerbated  by 
an  ethnocent r i sm  which  condemns  as  undemocratic  deviations  from  American 
democracy  (or  British,  or  French),  even  when  the  same  practices  are  or 
would  be  called  democratic  if  they  were  practiced  in  America  or  Europe.* 
The  result  is  a  tendency  to  ignore  the  very  widespread,  very  strong  pres¬ 
sures  toward  democratic  practices  in  virtually  all  of  insular  Asia. 
Countervailing  pressures  and  problems,  including  insurgencies,  ethnic 
fragmentation,  administrative  inadequacies,  social  inequality,  and  others, 
preclude  full  democracy  in  most  developing  Asian  states,  but  these  prob¬ 
lems  are  being  solved  very  gradually  and  democratic  ideals  are  not 
disappearing  from  the  region.  In  Thailand  democratic  ideals  have  driven  a 
regime  from  office,  and  in  the  Philippines  persistent  yearning  for 
democracy  is  one  of  the  main  threats  to  the  Marcos  regime.  Events  in 

One  of  the  worst  examples  of  this  is  Richard  Halloran,  Japan : 

Images  and  Realities  (Tokyo:  Tuttle,  1972).  Condemnations  of  the 
Philippine  party  system  are  ethnocentric  (cf.  the  appendix  on  the 
Philippines),  as  are  condemnations  of  the  Malaysian  strictures  on  certain 
kinds  of  debate  which  would  cause  ethnic  or  sectional  antagonism;  roughly 
parallel  arrangements  in  Europe  are  generally  not  regarded  as  undemocratic. 
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Malaysia  and  Indonesia  are  not  so  dramatic,  but  desires  for  democracy  run 
much  deeper  than  desires  for  any  alternative  political  system.  Moreover, 
a  glance  at  the  record  will  show  that  the  region's  democracies  do  not  have 
an  inferior  record  in  promoting  growth  or  in  solving  other  problems.  If 
the  West  will  learn  to  appreciate  degrees  of  demo»_"acy,  and  learn  not  to 
snepr  at  Japanese,  Malaysian,  and  pre-1971  Filipino  practices  which  appear 
strange  but  which  are  in  fact  democratic  by  any  reasonable  standard,  it 
may  well  discover  that  over  a  generation  or  two  the  conmunists,  rather 
than  the  democrats,  may  be  the  ones  who  should  worry  about  domino 
theories.  With  the  decline  of  some  of  the  more  fervent  forms  of  anti¬ 
communism  in  the  wake  of  President  Nixon's  trip  to  China,  the  West  may 
wish  to  begin  emphasizing  the  more  positive  aspects  of  its  ideology, 
namely,  Western  moral  encouragement  and  economic  support  of  immature 
democracies. 

Desire  for  stability  stimulates  acceptance  of  military  leadership 
(as  in  Indonesia)  and  desire  for  economic  growth  and  administrative 
competence  stimulates  support  of  technocracy  and  technocratic  revolt 
(as  in  the  Philippines).  But  to  the  extent  that  stability  and  growth 
occur  political  values  reassert  themselves  and  encouragement  of 
democratization  can  bear  fruit. 

5.  Social  Technology 

Advancing  social  science  knowledge  and  assimilation  of  practical 
social  and  political  planning  techniques  will  render  possible  the  increas¬ 
ing  manipulation  of  social  groups  for  political  purposes.  To  the  extent 
that  economic  development  occurs,  new  resources  of  communications  and 
leadership  and  ideas  will  become  available  for  employment  in  manipulative 
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politics.  Moreover,  some  older  and  familiar  techniques  of  political 
mobilization  may  return  to  legitimacy.  Political  leaders  in  Southeast 
Asian  countries  increasingly  understand  t fie  importance  and  uses  of 
political  parties.  Currently  Communists  enjoy  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the 
technique  of  the  single  revolutionary  party  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
are  alone  with  truly  competitive  party  systems.  Malaysia  and  the 
Philippines  are  both  candidates  for  possible  effective  competitive  parties. 
Japan,  Singapore  and  more  distant  India  provide  models  of  dominant  party 

systems . 

Truly  competitive  party  systems  are  fragile  in  the  absence  of  a 
strong  and  supportive  central  government,  and  they  require  considerable 
time  to  become  Institutionalized  sufficiently  to  stabilize  a  nation's 
politics.  But  in  the  absence  of  institutionalized  effective  competition, 
the  necessary  strong  central  government  tends  to  defend  itself  against 
the  influence  of  a  democratic  political  party.  Hence,  the  early  rise  of 
new  Asian  democracies  on  the  Philippine  model  is  unlikely.  In  the  absence 
of  a  revolutionary  Communist  or  other  Leninist  political  party,  the  rise 
of  a  dominant  party  on  the  Indian  model  is  not  impossible  but  it  is 
likely  only  where  one  relatively  unifiable  ethnic  group  dominates  n  the 
society,  or  where  a  more  diverse  society  unites  over  a  period  of  time  in 
the  face  of  a  powerful  external  threat.  In  the  absence  of  a  competitive 
party  or  dominant  party  system,  either  a  cohesive  small  revolutionary 
party  imposes  its  will  on  the  whole  society  or  the  military  repeatedly 
intervenes  to  prevent  any  party  system  from  developing.  In  the  long  run 
military  intervention  to  stamp  out  politics  leads  to  internalization  of 
politics  by  the  military  and  to  weakening  of  the  military  itself. 
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Military  leaders  are  increasingly  aware  of  this  phenomenon,  and  non- 
Communist  political  leaders  are  increasingly  awaro  of  their  weakness  in 
the  face  of  Leninist  parties.  This  awareness  could  conceivably  give  rise 
to  the  formation  of  neo-fascist  political  parties  supported  by  the 
military.  In  such  a  situation  the  militar,  could  retain  its  own  cohesion 
and  remain  an  effective  military  force  at  what  will  initially  appear  to 
be  low  cost  to  the  military's  political  objectives.  Southeast  Asia  will 
remain  vulnerable  to  the  rise  of  Ho  Chi  Minhs,  but  it  may  also  become 
vulnerable  to  the  rise  of  Asian  Hitlers--or  at  least  poor  men's 
Mu s sol  in i s . 

6.  Energy,  Resources  and  the  Environment 

In  East  Asia,  a  great  amount  of  political,  social  and  industrial 
activity  and  discussion  will  be  directed  toward  resources  and  the  environ¬ 
ment,  as  they  will  throughout  the  world.  It  is  important  to  recognize 
that  there  is  an  interrelationship  between  these  two  subjects  and  that 
attention  to  any  one  of  them  must  involve  the  other.  Energy,  a  product  of 
specific  resources,  is  an  especially  significant  field  of  interest. 
Attitudes  will  be  shaped  by  the  following  significant  factors: 

1.  The  fact  that  the  underdeveloped  countries  of  the  region  are 
desirous  of  bettering  the  existence  of  their  populations  through  increased 
food  production,  increased  education  and  generally  increased  wealth; 

2.  The  fact  that  natural  resource  exploitation  is  big  business;  the 
world's  energy  requirements  are  growing  at  a  compounded  rate  of  about  5 
percent  per  year; 

3.  The  theory,  first  proposed  by  Malthus  and  discussed  most  recently 
by  Forrester  in  'World  Dynamics"  and  Meadows  in  "Limits  to  Growth,"  that 
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increasing  population  and  industrialisation  are  outstripping  the  earth's 
ability  to  meet  food  and  resource  demands  and  simultaneously  absorb  the 
attendant  pollution  to  sustain  their  rates  of  growth;  disaster  is  imminent 
unless  severe  curtailment  of  these  growth  rates  is  effected; 

4.  The  fashionable  statement  that  a  small  minority  of  the  world's 
population  in  industrialized  count r i es--and  mainly  the  U. S. A. --is 
absorbing  the  vast  majority  of  the  world's  resources  for  its  own  use,  and 
that  this  constitutes  a  crime  against  humanity. 

A  major  portion  of  the  future  world's  energy  requirements  will  be 
supplied  by  petroleum.  Exploration  and  extraction  of  oil  has  always  been 
vigorously  pursued  on  both  a  domestic  and  international  basis  by  corpor¬ 
ations  of  the  industrialized  nations.  Worldwide  pursuit  of  petroleum  has 
been  intensified  because  these  nations  are  oil  importers  with  increasing 
consumptions  a-»d  there  have  developed  political  and  economic  uncertainties 
of  doing  continuous  business  with  O.P.E.C.,  which  holds  most  of  the 
present  reserves.  The  offshore  areas  of  eastern  A-ia  are  believed  to 
contain  huge  reservoirs  of  petroleum,  and  the  programs  io  find  and  extract 
them  may  be  expected  to  generate  vigorots  competition.  Petroleum  firms 
are  beginning  to  jam  the  area.  National  policies  regarding  continental 
shelf  rights  and  limits  will  generate  intense  debate,  as  discussed  in 
other  sections  of  this  document. 

As  regards  pollution,  such  growth  in  the  activities  of  drilling, 
storing  and  transporting  the  resource  will  undoubtedly  produce  spills 
which  could  shock  the  ecology  of  local  regions.  The  chances  of  major 
acciden  s  from  supertanker  failures  wi  1  I  increase.  Japan  now  imports  most 
of  her  oil  from  the  Middle  East.  Her  1 968  consumption  was  about  36  billion 

Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries. 
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gallons  and  1985  demand  projections  are  in  vicinity  of  1 60  billion 
gallons.  Huge  tinkers  serving  the  Japanese  market  now  travel  through 
the  Malacca  Stratis  and  their  numbers  should  increase.  The  pro¬ 
jected  500,000  ton  tankers  will  not  be  able  to  take  this  route--fortunately 
from  a  pollution  point  of  view-due  to  draft  limitations  and  are  expected 
to  swing  further  'outh  and  cross  Indonesia  at  the  Straits  of  Lombok.  An 
alternate  solution  being  discussed  is  an  oil  pipeline  across  the  Malaysian 
Peninsula  essentially  bypassing  the  sailing  requirement  discussed  above, 
but  requiring  mooring,  storing  and  pumping  facilities.  All  of  the  above 
points  up  the  dangers  to  the  environment  from  increasing  large-scale 
petroleum  activities  that  will  exist  in  eastern  Asia. 

Southeast  Asia  is  a  high  rainfall  area,  however  intermittent.  A 
significant  portion  of  its  power  requirements  will  be  met  Dy  development 
of  hydroelectric  resources  which  may  provide  the  simultaneous  benefits 
of  flood  control  and  stored  irrigation  water.  The  more  intermittent  the 
rainfall,  the  greater  the  requirement  for  reservoir  capacity  to  gain 
maximum  effectiveness  of  all  three.  Whether  the  result  is  attained  with 
many  dams  in  steep  mountainous  reg ions--usual 1 y  high  head  and  small 
reservoi r--or  few  dams  in  flat  country,  significant  ecological  change  may 
occur.  For  example,  taming  the  Mekong  River  should  impede  saline  water 
intrusion  from  the  ocean  during  the  dry  season  and  it  should  reduce  low¬ 
land  flooding  between  the  river  and  the  Tonle  Sap  in  Cambodia  during  the 
rainy  season.  The  effect  should  be  to  permit  increased  farm  output 
through  controlled  irrigation  and  better  use  of  mechanized  equipment. 

Bank  erosion  should  be  lessened.  However,  changes  may  occur  to  fish  life 
due  to  flow  stabilization  and  entrapment  of  sediments  behind  dam 
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structures.  Fish  protein  is  a  basic  dietary  input  in  the  Mekong  River 


countries  as  it  is  throughout  the  entire  Asian  territory,  and  any  upset¬ 
ting  of  ecological  balances  which  would  reduce  the  quantity  caught  for 
consumption  would  be  cause  for  concern.  The  overall  benefits  of  any  river 
taming  program--power ,  flood  control,  increased  farming  output  and  safe 
river  life--must  outweigh  all  possible  costs. 

Relative  to  increased  farming  output,  the  new  strains  ot  rice, 
coupled  with  the  use  of  machinery,  fertilizers,  and  pesticide  control 
should  meet  the  grain  requirements  of  the  growing  large  population. 

In  those  areas  where  changes  in  existing  techniques  will  be  made  neces¬ 
sary  due  to  flood  control,  adequate  water  from  natural  rainfall  and 
controlled  irrigation  will  allow  more  multiple  cropping  than  now  exists. 
Increased  use  of  fertilizer  and  pesticides,  like  river  control,  may 
alter  the  existing  biological  balance  in  the  rivers  of  the  area  and  the 
sea  into  which  they  empty.  For  example,  there  is  evidence  which  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  use  of  DDT  should  be  restricted  since  the  amount  detected 
in  fish  life  is  reaching  proportions  which  may  be  considered  unaccep¬ 
table.  China  is  reported  to  be  constructing  large  DDT  plants  for  use 
in  that  country  simply  because  there  is  no  degradable  substitute  that 
is  as  effective  or  as  economical.  The  other  nations  of  Pacific  Asia 
may  also  use  DDT  in  quantity  and  if  so,  the  waters  of  Pacific  Asia  will 
experience  increasing  quantities  of  it.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
since  this  problem  is  recognized,  much  research  is  being  devoted  to  it 
and  that  technology  may  be  able  to  respond  quickly  enough  to  prevent 
serious  ecological  disaster  by  providing  a  suitable  substitute  for  DDT. 

fet ,  threat  does  exist. 


Direct  influence  of  fishing  will  al^o  be  a  subject  of  concern  to  the 
governments  of  the  area.  The  small  boats  of  the  underdeveloped  nations 
are  no  match  for  the  modern  fleets  of  Japan  and  Russia.  Apprehension  due 
to  overfishing  by  outsiders  may  be  expected  to  precipitate  discussions  of 
shelf  ownership  in  protection  of  this  natural  resource,  similar  and  in 
addition  to  those  regarding  offshore  mineral  resources. 

Levels  of  pollution,  especially  industrial  pollution,  are  said  to 
be  equal  to  some  product  of  population,  consumption  per  capita,  and 
pollution  impact  per  unit  of  production  due  to  technological  changes; 
the  latter  contribute  the  most  towird  pollution  growth.  Pollution  prob¬ 
lems  exist--and  may  be  expected  to  i ntens i fy-- i n  Japan,  whose  population 
is  high  for  its  area  (but  under  control),  whose  GNP  is  soaring,  and 
whose  rate  of  technological  innovation  is  high--and  in  cities  with  high 
population  concentrations  whose  industrial  base  is  growing,  such  as 
Hong  Kong  and  Singapore.  An  uncertain  factor  is  China  which  possesses 
a  large  population  of  hard-working,  industrious  people  with  resources 
adequate  for  sustaining  very  high  growth  rates  should  she  choose  to  do 
so — and  according  to  the  above  formula  may  experience  significant  pol¬ 
lution  if  she  were  to  go  that  route--but  who  may  opt  to  increase  wealth 
more  slowly  with  less  ecological  impact. 

A  most  serious  topic  is  the  deliberate  export  of  polluting  indus¬ 
tries  from  major  industrial  nations  to  poorer  ones  to  take  advantage  of 
lower  cost  labor,  fresh  water  and  possibly  cheap  power  and  rid  them¬ 
selves  of  a  domestic  problem.  For  example,  Japan  is  supporting  the 
development  of  an  aluminum  industry  in  the  Philippines  and  elsewhere, 
taking  advantage  of  some  available  bauxite  resources  and  hydropower 
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possibilities,  and  obtaining  a  ready  market  for  the  final  product,  all 
without  having  the  associated  pollution  within  its  national  boundaries. 

In  the  same  vein,  iron  ore  from  Australia  could  be  reduced  with  coal 
from  that  same  country  or  even  from  China  in  a  plant  anywhere  in  South¬ 
east  Asia  with  Japan  providing  the  raw  material  transportation  system 
and  absorbing  the  final  product,  again  without  being  affected  by  the 
pollution  generated.  Such  actions  may  be  condemned  by  third  parties  as 
exploitation  at  its  worst,  but  it  may  be  heartily  endorsed  by  a  recipient 
country  like  Korea  as  the  best  means  of  bettering  its  population's 
existence. 

Because  such  actions  will  be  subjected  to  much  international  public 
scrutiny,  it  is  not  impossible  to  imagine  that  indiscriminate  heavy  pol¬ 
lution  will  be  considered  intolerable  even  by  the  people  of  the  exporter 
nation  who  may  be  reaping  economic  benefits,  and  that  public  pressure  will 
force  compromise.  Some  pollution  control  may  be  established  but  at  a 
cost  somewhat  less  than  necessary  if  the  industry  were  located  on  home 
ground 

The  natural  resource  wealth  of  Western  Australia  is  now  being  tapped 
principally  for  the  Japanese  market.  Oil,  however,  addressed  in  this 
section  as  a  possible  polluter,  appears  to  be  the  principal  natural  resource 
of  the  underdeveloped  countries  of  the  area,  although  it  is  as  yet  undis¬ 
covered.  Indications  are  that  huge  reserves  exist  ready  for  exploitation. 
One  may  be  certain  that  such  exploi tat ion-*done  by  the  developed  countries 
since  they  have  the  capital,  know-how  and  demand  for  the  product--wi I  1  be 
condemned  by  those  who  believe  that  resource  conservation  is  in  order  at 
this  stage  of  history;  who  believe  that  extraction  and  use  of  resources 
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by  rich  nations,  even  if  they  have  paid  the  host  country  for  the  resource, 
is  immoral.  As  a  counter-position,  it  may  be  successfully  argued  that 
exploitation  in  this  manner  may  be  the  only  way  to  distribute  wealth  from 
the  "have"  to  the  "have-not"  nations  so  that  they  can  solve  domestic 
problems  and  add  to  foreign  reserves.  This  position  further  suggests 
that  since  historically,  more  reserves  are  added  each  year  than  used, 
primarily  due  to  the  active  exploitation  of  known  reserves,  such  exploita¬ 
tion  will  pave  the  way  for  research  and  development  of  new  techniques  to 
discover  and  extract  more  remote  quantities  that  would  have  otherwise 
remained  undetected  and  unused.  Only  through  the  accumulation  of  wealth-- 
an  increase  of  GNP,  not  a  decrease-~can  social  problems  such  as  pollution 
abatement,  education  and  adequate  nutrition  be  solved. 

7.  World  Oi 1  Issues 

In  the  near  future  petroleum  will  be  called  upon  to  meet  the  greater 
portion  of  the  world's  ever-increasing  demand  for  energy.  World  demand 
for  petroleum  increased  from  1969  to  1970,  to  an  annual  rate  of 

approximately  17  billion  barrels.  Projections  to  1980  more  than  double 
this  figure.  In  1970,  world  oil  reserves  increased  5-7%  to  5^6  billion 
barrels;  those  of  the  U.S.A.  over  }QZ  to  some  39  billion  barrels.  The 
anticipated  1 980  demand  for  imports  to  the  developed  wor 1 d--upwards  of 
11  billion  barrels  for  the  U.S.A.,  Japan  and  Western  Europe--will  provide 
the  driving  force  for  an  era  of  intense  exploration,  transportation  and 
research  and  development  into  deep  drilling  techniques,  both  on  and  off¬ 
shore,  and  increased  recovery  percentages  from  known  resources.  The 
above  will  produce  a  set  of  factors  from  which  new  problems  may  De 
expected  to  emerge. 
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Those  underdeveloped  nations  with  substantial  known  and  projected  oil 
reserves  are  turning  more  to  increased  revenue  from  oil  to  provide  future 
social  development  and  better  quality  of  life  for  their  people.  The 
Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries  (O.P.E.C.)  consisting  of 
the  oil-rich  nations  of  the  Middle  East,  Africa,  Venezue 1  a , and  Indonesia, 
was  steadily  increased  its  demands  on  oil  consortiums  and  has 
..enonstrated  its  ability  to  precipitate  worldwide  enerqy  shortages. 

Spurred  by  shortages  and  by  technological  advances  allowing  oil  opera¬ 
tions  to  be  carried  out  in  very  deep  water,  intensive  exploration  will 
be  carried  out  in  the  continental  shelf  areas  of  East  Asia,  the  Gulf  of 

Mexico  and  off  the  Atlantic  shore  of  the  U.S.A. 

Successful  economic  extraction  of  oil  from  Siberian,  Asian  and 
other  sources  would  act  as  a  brake  on  the  demands  of  O.P.E.C.  and  other 
groups  of  exporting  nations,  alleviating  threats  to  the  national  secur¬ 
ity  of  oil  importing  nations.  Japanese  interests  are  extending  to  the 
Eastern  Cordillera  regions  of  Ecuador,  Colombia  and  Peru.  In  Europe, 
increased  crude  oil  production  can  be  predicted  in  the  North  Sea  area. 

There  is  evidence  that  huge  oil  and  gas  pools  exist  in  the  Arctic  areas 
of  Alaska,  Canada.and  Russia, and  the  transportation  problems  involved 
will  test  the  expertise  of  industry  to  bring  the  resource  to  the  areas 
of  demand.  Increased  interest  in  the  extraction  of  oil  from  shales 
in  the  U.S.  and  the  sands  !n  Canada  may  be  expected  as  the  price 
oi,  increases.  The  future  world  cost  of  oil  will  be  influenced  by  the 
extraction  costs  of  these  huge  reserves  and  the  speed  with  which  industry 
can  match  output  to  demand.  Just  as  petroleum  exporting  countries  band 
rogether  to  protect  their  common  interests,  it  may  be  attractive  to  importing 
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countries  to  reach  agreement  for  the  successful  development  of  aU_ 
petroleum  resources,  to  present  a  unified  front  against  unwarranted  price 
demands,  and  to  insure  that  private  capital  investments  are  not  jeopardized. 
Such  an  alliance,  if  forthcoming,  will  be  a  test  of  international  diplomacy 
In  East  Asia,  conflicting  claims  to  ownership  of  shelf  areas  have 
already  occurred.  The  Senkaku  Islands,  claimed  by  the  Japanese  as  part 
of  the  Ryukyus,  are  also  claimed  both  by  the  PRC  and  the  GRC,  to  whom 
they  are  known  as  the  Tiao  Yu  Tai.  Both  the  GRC  and  the  PRC  have 
also  laid  claim  to  more  southerly  groups  such  as  the  Paracels,  which 
are  also  claimed  by  both  North  and  South  Vietnam.  There  are  also  disputes 
between  Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam  regarding  offshore  territories.  The 
future  disposition  of  the  shelf  areas  and  the  minerals  they  contain  may 
be  expected  to  be  a  point  of  great  international  concern.  The  under¬ 
developed  nations  of  the  territory  will  not  be  able  to  exploit  or  use 
the  mineral  wealth  themselves  and  have  leased  or  will  lease  concessions 
to  international  consortiums  of  American,  Japanese  and  European  origin. 

In  some  areas  of  ownership  dispute,  overlapping  concessions  have  been 
issued,  as  further  elaborated  below.  Joint  Japanese-Soviet  development 
in  Siberia  could  in  the  future  become  a  source  of  conflict  as  well  as 

cooperat i on . 


8 .  Cont i nenta 1  Shelf  Sovereignty 

Where  oil-bearing  strata  exist  within  countries  or  within  recognized 
territorial  or  continental  shelf  waters  of  countries,  olans  for  exploita¬ 
tion  are  usually  a  simple  matter,  involving  agreements  between  the 
countries  concerned  and  local  or  foreign  oM  interests.  There  are  areas, 
however,  where  either  territory,  waters,  or  both  are  disputed,  which  com- 
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plicates  matters  considerably.  Such  a  situation  exists  in  East  Asia,  in 
the  Yellow  Sea  and  China  Sea  areas,  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Siam. 

In  1968,  ECAFE  sponsored  a  seismic  survey  of  East  Asian  waters  by 

the  U.S.  Naval  Oceanographic  Office,  which  identified  areas  showing 
promise  of  bearing  oil.  When  the  results  became  known,  a  situation 

developed  which  is  far  from  resolution  today.  The  oil-bearing  off-shore 
areas  of  interest  lie  on  the  Asian  continental  shelf,  which  extends  along 
the  east  coast  from  Korea  south  to  Indonesia.  Bordering  the  region  are 
Japan,  both  Koreas,  Mainland  China,  Taiwan,  both  Vietnams,  Cambodia, 
Thailand,  Malaysia,  Burma  and  Indonesia.  Prior  to  the  1968  survey,  little 
attention  was  paid  to  territorial  water  or  continental  shelf  claims  in 
the  region  except  insofar  as  they  affected  fishing  grounds,  and  these  did 
not  lead  to  serious  disputes.  Following  the  survey,  however,  the  picture 
changed.  With  the  possibility  of  oil  being  found,  the  nations  in  the 
region  hastened  to  register  claims,  many  of  which  overlapped,  creating 
delicate  situations  in  several  parts  of  the  region. 

The  U.N.  Continental  Shelf  Convention  of  1958  defines  the  continental 
shelf  as  that  portion  of  the  seabed  adjacent  to  a  continent  extending  to  a 
depth  of  20C  meters  or  to  the  maximum  exploration  depth.  At  present,  the 
two  coincide,  but  future  technological  developments  will  doubtless 
increase  the  workable  depth.  The  Convention  further  held  that  countries 
adjacent  to  a  continental  shelf  had  exclusive  rights  to  exploit  that  portion 
of  the  shelf  which  was  contiguous  to  the  country  in  question  except  when 
two  or  more  countries  were  adjacent  to  or  opposite  the  same  portion  of  the 

Structural  Framework  of  East  China  Sea  and  Yellow  Sea,  John  M. 
Wageman,  Thomas  W.C.  Hilde,  and  K.O.  Emery;  The  American  Association  o 
Petroleum  Geologists  Bulletin  V  5^,  No.  9  (September  1970). 
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she  I f .  In  this  case,  a  median  line  would  delineate  the  respective  parts 
of  the  shelf  or  some  other  method  arrived  at  by  mutual  agreement.  Herein 
lies  the  rub  in  East  Asia. 

Since  the  ECAFE  survey,  adjacent  countries  have  leaped  in  with  claims 
which  ovrHap  i:  many  areas.  In  the  East  China  Sea,  the  Peoples  Republic 
of  China  (PRC)  claims  nearly  all  the  shelf  and  since  1968  has  issued  a 
series  of  statements  accusing  the  U.S.,  Japan,  Korea  and  Taiwan  of 
"plundering"  the  Chinese  continental  shelf.  Their  statements  have  been 
very  hostile  and  threatening.  The  PRC  claim  is  illustrated  in  Figure  1. 
Taiwan,  for  its  part,  claims  much  of  the  same  area  up  to  the  shore  of  the 
Mainland.  Japan  and  South  Korea  also  claim  parts  of  the  shelf  claimed  by 
both  Chinas  in  the  East  China  Sea,  creating  a  very  confused  situation. 
Taiwan,  South  Korea,  and  Japan  have  granted  concessions  to  different 
companies  for  explorations  of  the  same  area,  as  illustrated  in  Figure  2." 

The  Senkakus.  The  Senkaku  Islands  are  a  group  of  uninhabited,  rocky 
islands  situated  northeast  of  Taiwan  which  have  served  for  hundreds  of 
vears  os  shelter  for  Taiwanese  fishermen  during  storms.  They  are  cur¬ 
rently  under  Japanese  admi n i s tra t ion  and  are  considered  administratively 
as  part  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands.  Prior  to  1968,  nobody  tried  seriously  to 
enforce  a  claim  to  the  islands,  since  they  served  no  useful  purpose. 

Since  the  ECAFE  survey,  however,  they  have  become  a  bone  of  contention. 
The  islands  are  situated  at  the  edge  of  the  Asian  continental  shelf  atop 
a  formation  which  according  to  seismic  data  may  contain  large  quantities 

"'Maritime  Attorney  Northcutt  Ely  conducted  a  study  of  the  East 
China  Sea  continental  shelf  for  Gulf  Oil  and  concluded  that  settlement  of 
shelf  claims  in  the  area  was  possible.  He  divided  the  shelf  in  a 
"reasonable  '  manner .  The  State  Department  takes  a  pessimistic  view,  how¬ 
ever,  because  the  countries  concerned  are  not  "reasonable." 
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of  oil.  The  GRC  now  claims  them  on  the  grounds  of  proximity  plus  the 
fact  that  Taiwanese  fishermen  have  sheltered  there  for  centuries.  The 
Japanese  claim  them  on  the  grounds  that  they  are  part  of  the  Ryukyus. 

The  PRC  claims  them  since  it  claims  Taiwan  and  all  adjacent  islands  and 
waters.  They  are  of  particular  interest  to  the  Japanese  because  without 
them  Japan  is  not  contiguous  with  the  East  Asian  continental  shelf  and 
hence  can  make  no  claims  to  portions  thereof. 

The  United  States  is  in  a  tight  situation  between  two  friendly  powers 
and  a  third  with  whom  it  just  began  a  dialogue,  vis-a-vis  the  Senkakus. 

It  has  turned  over  admin i strat  ion  of  the  islands  to  Japan  along  with  the 
Ryukyus,  but  takes  no  position  relative  to  sovereignty  over  the  islands. 
This  pleases  no  one,  as  might  be  expected.  The  U.S.  position  is  further 
complicated  by  the  provisions  of  the  Japanese  peace  treaty  under  which  we 
agree  to  defend  all  territories  returned  to  Japan,  which  would  include 
the  Senkakus.  The  U.S.  is  presently  at  a  loss  as  to  how  'o  resolve  the 
d i I emma . 

U.S.  Policy  in  Contested  Areas 

The  present  U.S.  policy  in  contested  areas  of  the  world  regarding  oil 
exploration  and  production  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  U.S.  will  provide  no  protection  of  ar.y  kind  in  contested 
waters.  This  includes  the  Yellow  Sea,  East  China  Sea  and 

Ta i wan  Straits. 

2.  All  U.S.  interests  are  advised  to  stay  away  from  such  areas 
to  prevent  incidents. 

3.  The  U.S.  has  no  legal  authority  to  prevent  people  from 


enter i ng 


such  areas  and  interested  companies  are  so  advised. 
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If  such  companies  insist  on  operating  in  such  areas,  they 
are  requested  to  use  no  U.S.  citizens,  no  U.S.  flag  vessels, 
and  not  to  use  sensitive  equipment  such  as  sophisticated 
navigation  equipment  or  MAD  gear  which  could  find  military 
application.  U.S.  companies  have  generally  cooperated. 

In  support  of  this  policy,  which  is  designed  tc  avoid  incidents,  the 
U.S.  military  establishment  is  under  orders  to  offer  no  assistance  to  U.S. 
ships  in  the  event  of  attack  or  seizure  without  specific  instructions  from 
Washington.  Japan,  the  GRC  and  South  Korea,  among  others,  have  been 
advised  of  the  U.S.  position  and  have  been  prohibited  from  rendering  such 
assistance  using  Military  Assistance  Program  (MAP)  equipment  received  f rom 
the  U.S.  In  sum,  the  U.S.  position  regarding  disputed  areas  is  to  avoid 
all  confrontations  and  to  take  no  sides;  i.e.,  avoid  trouble. ** 

Status  of  Oil  Operations  in  East  China  Sea  and  Yellow  Sea 

In  general,  seismic  survey  work  has  been  completed  in  the  area 
(except  for  Oceanic  and  Clinton,  Fig.  2).  Under  the  terms  of  the  GRC 
lease  for  Taiwan  Area  2,  Gulf  has  to  start  drilling  operations  by  1973. 

Gulf  began  drilling  in  Korea  zones  2  and  4  in  the  spring  of  1972.  Shell 
and  SOCAL-Texaco  will  also  commence  drilling  off  Korea  in  the  near  future. 
Amoco  began  drilling  in  its  Taiwan  west  coast  tract  in  September  of  this 

■  1  '  »  ii  ii 

“Magnetic  Anomaly  Detector. 

In  the  spring  of  1971  the  Gulf  exploration  ship  Gulfrex,  equipped 
with  the  most  modern  navigation  and  detection  equipment,  was  operating 
within  50  miles  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  in  an  aiea  leased  to 
it  for  exploration  by  the  GRC  (Fig.  2).  The  U.S.  State  Department  asked 
the  Gulf  Company  to  order  their  ship  out  of  the  area  to  avoid  a  repeat 
of  the  Pueblo  incident.  The  company  complied.  They  were  also  asked  to 
cease  exploration  in  Senkakus  until  their  status  is  clarified.  Other 
ships  have  also  been  warned  off. 
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year.  Seismic  results  have  been  very  encouraging  in  the  Amoco  area.  SOCAL- 
Texaco,  in  Korea  5  which  overlaps  Japan  III,  are  expecting  permission 
from  Japan  to  commence  operations  in  the  disputed  part  of  Korea  5'Japan 

III 

Gulf  was  recently  approached  by  five  Japanese  companies  to  join  in 
an  effort  to  enter  into  talks  with  the  PRC  for  clearance  to  drill  in  PRC 
waters.  The  U.S.  State  Department  granted  permission  to  Gulf,  but  is 
pessimistic  about  the  outcome  since  the  PRC  appears  desirous  of  develop- 
ing  its  own  oil  resources.  Gulf  feels  that  the  PRC  might  agree  to  a  con¬ 
tract  with  a  foreign  firm  to  do  some  of  the  work  while  retaining  full 
ownership.  They  doubt  that  concessions  would  be  forthcoming,  however. 

Indonesia  and  Southeast  Asia 

Prior  to  1965,  Japan  was  the  largest  oil  exploration  entity  in 
Indonesia.  Under  the  Sukarno  regime,  U.S.  companies  gained  few  con¬ 
cessions.  Since  the  abortive  coup,  however,  U.S.  companies  have  moved 
into  the  area  in  strength  and  today  dominate  the  picture.  Caitex  is 
the  biggest  producer  at  present  and  Japanese  interests  are  fading 
rapidly  from  the  scene.  Figure  3  illustrates  the  present  concession 
picture. 

Oil  production  in  Indonesia  has  come  under  the  control  of  an  Indo¬ 
nesian  Government  subsidiary,  Pertamina.  Pertamina  has  controlled  oil 
leases  since  1 967 ,  although  some  concessions  such  as  those  of  Stanvac 
and  Caitex  predate  this.  When  their  present  leases  expire,  however, 
they  will  have  to  negotiate  with  Pertamina  to  renew.  Under  Pertamina, 
leases  usually  call  for  a  65/0/35/  split  with  Pertamina  getting  the  65/. 

Of  this  amount,  about  607,  goes  to  the  Indonesian  Government. (Jnder  its 
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present  lease  due  to  expire  in  1985,  Caltex  splits  60/h0  with  the  Indo¬ 
nesian  Government).  Pertamina  has  generally  friendly  and  trustworthy 
relations  with  foreign  oil  interests.  Pertamina's  principal  customer 
is  Japan,  which  also  buys  the  bulk  of  Stanvac  and  Caltex  production. 

No  big  strikes  have  been  made  it'  Indonesia  or  adj jcent  waters  to  date, 
but  a  recent  strike  by  IAPC0  looks  promising  and  might  prove  significant. 

The  situation  in  the  Gulf  of  Siam  is  more  confusing.  As  is  the  case 
in  the  East  China  Sea,  there  are  overlapping  claims  to  the  continental 
shelf  areas;  by  Thailand,  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  Indonesia  and  Malaysia 
in  this  instance.  The  war  in  Southeast  Asia  has  effectively  prevented 
open  shelf  disputes  in  the  region,  but  with  the  advent  of  peace,  this 
will  probably  change.  At  present  there  is  little  oil  activity  in  the 
Gulf  of  Siam. 

Future  Outlook 

In  light  of  recent  U.S.  overtures  toward  the  PRC  and  the  Japanese 
response  thereto,  a  number  of  previously  improbable  possibilities  may 
develop.  Future  joint  Japanese-U. S.  operations  in  PRC  waters  do  not 
seem  impossible,  for  example.  Ch inese  Ma ini  and  exploration  and  drill¬ 
ing  is  also  possible,  although  much  less  probable. 

Taiwan,  "abandoned"  by  the  U.S.  in  the  minds  of  many,  may  reach 
some  tacit  or  (less  likely)  explicit  accommodation  with  the  Mainland 
which  could  result  in  secure  operations  in  areas  where  drilling  could 
now  precipitate  conflict.  The  Senkaku  situation  could  also  be  resolved 
by  three-way  agreement,  but  orobably  not  for  a  few  years.  The  State 
Department  does  not  anticipate  any  significant  change  in  the  Taiwan 
picture  for  three  to  five  years,  but  events  could  move  more  quickly. 
Japanese-Korean-Ta i wanese  negotiations  will  likely  produce  important 
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compromises.  In  all  probability,  however,  it  will  be  several  years 
before  all  the  claims  to  shelf  deposits  in  the  region  are  settled, 
permitting  full  exploration  and  exploitation  of  oil  resources. 

In  Southeast  Asia,  the  clouds  of  war  obscure  the  future  picture  in 
the  disputed  areas  of  the  Gulf  of  Slam.  If  the  communists  are  success¬ 
ful  in  their  endeavors,  they  will  eventually  control  all  or  most  of  the 
Gulf,  with  whatever  that  will  bring.  If  negotiated  peace  endures,  there 
appears  no  major  obstacle  to  settling  the  disputes  amicably,  since  the 
overlaps  are  not  too  great  in  most  cases.  A  possible  exception  might  be 
the  PRC  which  claims  territorial  waters  extending  deep  into  the  region 
(Fig.  1).  How  serious  a  problem  the  PRC  might  pose  would  depend  largely  . 
on  political  developments  in  the  area,  but  Indonesia  is  the  dominant  power 
at  present  and  is  likely  to  remain  so  for  the  foreseeable  future.  If  it 
is  able  to  revamp  its  economy,  it  will  probably  prove  sufficiently  strong 
to  discourage  overt  PRC  actions  in  Southeast  Asian  waters.  Finally,  based 
on  past  experience  with  the  PRC  in  such  negotiations,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  PRC  will  settle  the  disputes  in  reasonable  fashion. 

B.  Some  Future  System-Structure  Scenarios 

Having  surveyed  the  economic  environment,  the  situations  of  indivi¬ 
dual  countries,  and  some  major  regional  forces  affecting  the  future  of 
Pacific  Asia,  it  will  be  useful  to  construct  some  scenarios  indicating 
some  alternative  possible  futures  of  this  region.  The  "systems"  sketched 
here  are  intended  to  be  abstract  caricatures  rather  than  detailed  analyses. 
Their  purpose  is  to  alert  the  mind  to  alternative  extreme  possibilities. 
Such  scenarios  would  not  be  useful  without  the  preceding  relatively  de¬ 
tailed  (but  in  many  ways  also  sketchy)  survey.  Likewise,  detailed 
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knowledge  of  individual  countries  and  forces  will  avail  little  in  the 
absence  of  some  larger  abstraction  which  fits  the  details  into  some 
overall  configuration. 


1 .  Multipolar  As i as 

The  most  likely  Asian  "system"  for  the  next  ten  to  twenty  years  is 


a  relatively  loose,  relatively  multipolar  system-- re  I  at i vel y  loose  in 
that  most  of  the  powers  will  not  be  bound  tightly  to  any  strong  alliances 
or  to  any  other  highly  constraining  rules  of  the  game,  relatively 


multipolar  in  the  sense  that  no  single  power  or  pair  of  powers  will 
jointly  or  competitively  dominate  the  regirn.  "Loose  multipolarity" 
tells  one  very  little  about  the  nature  of  the  system,  however,  since 
a  loose  multipolar  situation  could  include  a  Japan  unarmed  or  nuclear¬ 
armed,  a  Hanoi  desperately  weak  or  predominant  in  mainland  Southeast 
Asia,  a  China  relatively  cooperative  and  open  or  intensely  hostile  and 
autarkic,  a  Soviet  Union  preoccupied  elsewhere  or  grappling  to  the  death 
with  China,  and  a  United  States  retaining  strong  alliances  or  turned 
isolationist. 

Because  this  loose,  multipolar  projection  represents  the  most  likely 
system  of  the  next  ten  to  twenty  years,  it  is  worthy  of  far  mr re  detailed 
analysis  than  the  alternatives,  and  it  receives  such  analysis  elsewhere 
in  this  volume.  The  section  of  the  chapter  on  the  rise  of  the  Pacific 


Basin  which  analyzes  political  issues  describes  in  considerable  detail 
the  principal  political  problems  of  the  region  and  the  likely  outcomes 
of  those  problems.  The  basic  projection  here  is  for  peaceful,  rapid 
development,  not  because  of  multipolarity  but  because  each  of  the  major 
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problems  seems  controllable  (not  solvable,  but  controllable).  More 
importantly,  the  chapter  following  this  one  describes  a  major  transforma¬ 
tion  "from  the  politics  of  weakness  to  the  politics  of  strength,"  which 
characterizes  what  is  happening  in  Asian,  and  world,  politics  much  more 
precisely  and  validly  than  the  frequently  misused  concept  of  "multi¬ 
polarity."  The  sections  that  follow  are  deliberately  brief  and  provocative 
whereas  the  other  descriptions  of  the  coming  Asian  political  system  have 
been  detailed  and  analytical.  If  only  to  dispel  a  sense  of  inexorability 
that  can  creep  into  a  single  projection,  it  is  important  to  glance  at 
some  alternatives.  (Imagine  the  Russian  analyst  of  19&5  who  included 
President  Nixon's  trip  to  China  as  a  serious  possibility:  he  must  have 
been  fired.  The  possibilities  that  follow  are  more  likely  than  his.) 

2.  Bipolar  Asias 

The  breakup  of  the  Sino-Sovlet  alliance  and  the  attenuation  of  the 
U.S. -Japanese  alliance  have  severely  muted  the  bipolarity  of  the  East 
Asian  international  system,  but  have  not  yet  replaced  i t  by  a  truly 
multipolar  system.  In  the  short  run  of  the  next  few  years  and  in  the 
longer  run  of  15  to  20  years  a  number  of  muted  bipolar  systems  are 
worthy  of  examination.  Various  crises  or  changes  in  leadership  in  North¬ 
east  Asia  could  reintroduce  the  old  alignments.  For  instance,  dramatic 
Japanese  rearmament  could  frighten  the  PRC  and  U.S.S.R.  into  realignment 
or  a  change  of  PRC  leadership  could  re-cement  the  old  bonds.  It  is  also 
not  impossible  that  the  trend  of  U.S.  identification  away  from  Japan 
and  toward  China  could  be  carried  much,  much  further  than  the  authors 
of  the  current  trend  intended  end  the  U.S.  could  end  up  aligned  at  least 
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weakly  with  China  against  a  combination  of  Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union 
In  such  a  situation  Western  Europe  would  probably  weigh  in  weakly  on  the 
side  of  China  and  the  United  States  because  China  and  Europe  share  a 
common  fear  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

One  can  even  imagine  an  alignment  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  against  Japan,  although  this  seems  the  least  likely  of  the  bipolar 
Asias.  The  current  trend  toward  isolation  of  Japan  could  conceivably 
provoke  Japan  into  rapid  rearmament  including  eventual  deployment  of 
seriously  destabilizing  weapons,  and  including  the  possibility  of  even¬ 
tual  Japanese  military  intervention  in  Korea,  in  Taiwan,  in  the  Straits 
of  Malacca,  or  in  some  Southeast  Asian  country.  Such  possibilities  are 
improbable  but  worthy  of  consideration.  For  instance,  Japanese  companies 
drilling  for  desperately  needed  oil  on  the  continental  shelf  of  Asia 
could  be  attacked  by  Chinese  or  North  Korean  ships  and  in  such  a  situa¬ 
tion  one  would  not  expect  the  Japanese  to  react  with  the  magnanimity 
that  the  United  States  displayed  in  the  Pueblo  incident.  If  relations 
with  the  U.S.  were  less  than  friendly,  or  if  the  U.S.  had  turned  isola¬ 
tionist,  Japan  might  turn  to  the  U.S.S.R.  Such  political  incentives 
could  be  supplemented  by  the  U.S.S.R.'s  guaranteeing  Japan  greatly  ex¬ 
panded  access  to  Siberian  resources  and  returning  the  disputed  islands 
to  Japan. 

Common  to  all  of  the  above  systems  is  a  level  of  risk  and  volatil¬ 
ity  which  is  not  overwhelming,  but  which  is  significantly  li'qher  than 
the  levels  of  risk  and  volatility  characteristic  of  the  area  over  the 
last  f  i  f teen  years . 

See  the  discussion  in  the  next  chapter  of  President  Nixon's  trip 
to  China  and  its  consequences. 


-  ■  ■ 
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In  order  to  round  out  the  discussion  of  possible  Asian  systems, 
we  include  the  following  systems  which  carry  extremely  low  probability 
as  systems  but  which  caricature  potentially  important  trends. 

3.  A  Unit  Veto  System 

Nuclear  proliferation  could  lead  to  mutual  deterrence  among  major 
Asian  actors  of  the  last  fifth  of  the  twentieth  century.  India  has 
already  exploded  a  nuclear  device.  By  1 985  Japan  could  easily  acquire 
nuclear  weapons.  In  addition  during  the  1980' s  the  GRC  might  respond 
to  erosion  of  her  international  position  by  a  crash  program  to  acquire 
nuclear  weapons.  Even  Australia  might  respond  to  fear  of  political 
isolation  by  acquiring  them.  These  possessors  of  nuclear  weapons, 
together  with  China,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States,  might  be 
totally  unwilling  to  attack  one  another  either  because  of  assured  mu¬ 
tual  destruction  or  because  of  fear  of  the  consequences  of  setting  a 
precedent  for  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  Of  course,  even  limited  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  could  set  a  precedent,  and  development  of  anti-ballistic 
missiles  (or  other  defense  technology)  could  make  mutual  destruction 
less  assured. 

Such  a  unit  veto  system  could  gain  in  breadth  and  depth  by  parallel 
developments  in  non-nuclear  warfare.  The  mobilization  throughout  the 
region  of  forces  capable  of  actirq  effectively  as  quas i -guerr i 1  la  units, 
together  with  relative  stability  of  national  boundaries,  could  provide 
nations  on  the  defensive  with  superiority  against  any  conventional  attack 
which  would  not  virtually  annihilate  the  society.  Presumably,  conven¬ 
tional  weapons  with  potentially  genocidal  impact  will  be  available  in 
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1985,  but  presumably  also  there  is  a  possibility  that  moral  prohibitions 
against  massive  use  of  these  weapons  will  be  so  effective  as  to  give  an 
effective  superiority  to  the  defense.  A  unit  veto  system  might  arise 
relative  to  great  power  military  interventions  even  if  it  did  not  preclude 
conflict  among  small  powers.  Such  a  system  is  hardly  likely  to  nharac- 
terize  the  whole  region  but  it  might  arise  in  certain  areas. 

More  likely  than  a  full  fledged  unit  veto  system  is  the  broadening 
and  increasingly  precise  definition  of  modes  of  warfare  which  the  inter¬ 
national  community  find  unacceptable.  Currently  nuclear  warfare  and  most 
strong  forms  of  chemical  and  biological  warfare  are  viewed  as  unaccept¬ 
able.  Weather  modification  may  quickly  be  added  to  this  list  More 
subtly,  public  opinion  at  home  and  abroad  may  increasingly  condemn  some  of 
the  most  intense  forms  of  conventional  bombing  and  of  automated  battle¬ 
fields,  especially  when  the  latter  are  employed  in  situations  which  involve 
little  risk  of  fatalities  to  the  side  employing  the  automated  battlefield. 

This  latter  point  is  important  to  understand.  When  an  officer  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  increasing  casualties  to  his  opponent  and  in  decreasing  the  risks 
to  his  own  men,  then  he  is  a  good  officer  and  worthy  of  promotion.  How¬ 
ever,  if  the  entire  armed  forces  of  a  nation  are  successful  in  carrying 
this  process  to  an  extreme  (that  is,  successful  in  causing  high  casualties 
to  the  opponent  while  virtually  eliminating  their  own  casualties),  then 
domestic  and  world  opinion  may  turn  against  that  nation.  This  is  a 
paradox  not  unlike  that  of  the  industrialist  who  is  a  hero  for  increasing 
production  until  the  point  where  he  succeeds  so  dramatically  in  increasing 
production  that  he  gets  attacked  for  changing  the  environment  within  which 
he  operates.  In  the  military  case,  publ  c  condemnation  results  from  a 
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sense  that  the  decision  to  go  to  war  and  the  ongoing  decisions  to  inflict 
casualties  on  an  opponent  should  be  difficult,  and  that  they  should  reflect 
a  feeling  that  the  stakes  in  question  are  so  important  and  so  unobtainable 
by  other  means  as  to  involve  willingness  to  risk  one's  own  life.  The 
point  is  easily  stated,  but  not  easily  discussed  in  a  period  of  high 
popular  passions  and  scarce  dispassionate  analyses,  but  the  impact  of  this 
simply  stated  point  on  future  military  operations  by  great  powers  against 
developing  nations  could  be  as  great  as  the  impact  on  business  operation 
of  contemporary  fear  of  pollution. 

4.  Permanent  Warfare  Systems 

The  possible  existence  of  a  Zone  of  Instability  in  the  archipelagos 
of  Southeast  Asia,  together  with  Indochina,  Burma,  and  Thailand,  could 
present  a  persistent  temptation  to  competitive  great  power  military 
involvement  in  the  region.  Because  of  the  instability  of  a  broad  area, 
all  victories  would  be  uncertain,  all  settlements  would  be  subject  to 
erosion,  and  all  disengagements  would  be  difficult.  Such  a  system  would 
undermine  political  cohesion  and  economic  development  in  the  great  powers 
involved,  and  would  lead  to  a  cycle  of  stagnation  in  the  economic  and 
political  development  of  the  whole  region. 

Sporadic  and  possibly  continuous  warfare  within  and  among  the  small 
countries  in  the  Zone  of  Instability  could  continue  into  the  1 980 1 s 
regardless  of  great  power  policy  decisions.  The  question  is  whether  the 
great  powers  will  allow  themselves  to  become  sucked  into  the  whirlpool 
and  perhaps  themselves  become  part  of  the  Zone  of  Instability. 

In  the  Indochina  area  continuous  warfare  for  the  indefinite  future 
is  a  serious  possibility,  at  least  to  the  extent  that  one  regards  the 
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Arab-lsraeli  conflict  as  a  situation  of  continuous  warfare.  South  Vietnam 
may  well  be  able  to  expel  all  large  enemy  units  from  densely  populated 
areas  of  South  Vietnam,  but  may  be  unable  to  arrange  an  effect i ve  truce 
with  the  North,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  truce  may  be  unable  to  prevent 
sporadic  attacks  by  larger  units  on  border  areas  and  by  smaller  units 
with:n  the  borders.  The  world  has  learned  to  live  with  such  low  level, 
permanent  warfare  situations,  and  the  populations  of  such  countries  as 
Israel  have  learned  to  live  with  than,  but  they  are  nonetheless  situa¬ 
tions  of  permanent  warfare. 

5-  Quas i -Colonial  Systems 

Loss  of  political  cohesion  or  failure  of  economic  development  in  any 
of  the  major  units  of  the  system  could  focus  the  attention  of  all  the  big 
powers  on  competitive  "rich  man's  burdens"  or  predatory  relations  with 
the  unfortunate  unit.  For  instance,  the  disintegration  of  India  and 
Pakistan  is  well  within  the  realm  of  possibility.  Such  disintegration, 
particularly  if  sudden  or  unexpected,  might  lead  to  frenetic  competition 
among  the  Soviet  Union,  China,  Japan  and  the  United  States  for  influence 
over  the  various  remaining  units.  Indeed,  the  new  (small)  Sov  iet- 1  nd ian 
Ocean  fleet  may  be  designed  in  part  for  just  such  an  eventuality.  A 
similar  system  could  of  course  result  from  fragmentation  in  the  contem¬ 
porary  Zone  of  Instab i 1 i tv,  oarticularly  if  the  Vietnam  War  should  be 
prolonged  indefinitely  or  if  Indonesia  should  unexpectedly  begin  to 
disintegrate  into  autonomous  regions.  Likewise  economic  stagnation  in 
China  combined  with  a  possible  fierce  succession  struggle,  or  combined 
with  further  episodes  of  :nterse  struggle  within  the  party,  or  combined 
with  military  rule  by  an  army  suffering  from  excessive  bureaucratism  or 
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loss  of  cohesion,  couid  conceivably  open  up  China's  peripheral  areas  to 
detachment  by  predatory  neighbors  and  her  economy,  desperate  for  develop¬ 
ment,  to  ambitious  foreign  development  and  investment  programs. 

6.  Nuclear  Episodes 

The  dangers  of  nuclear  conflict  among  superpowers  as  a  result  of  a 
strategic  crisis  like  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  or  as  a  result  of 

escalation  of  initially  limited  involvements  in  a  local  conflict,  or  from 
some  sort  of  miscalculation,  are  familiar  and  important  but  do  not 
require  emphasis  except  as  a  reminder.  Other,  equally  dangerous,  sources 
of  nuclear  conflict  exist.  One  nation  might  attempt  to  preempt  another 
nation's  acquisition  or  further  development  of  nuclear  weapons  in  a 
crisis.  For  instance,  a  low-probab i 1 i ty  possibility  exists  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  attack  some  Chinese  facilities,  that  China  would 
attempt  to  destroy  a  GRC  nuclear  program,  or  that  China  might  attack  an 
Indian  nuclear  facility.  But  such  attacks  are  unlikely,  both  because  of 
the  specific  countries  involved  and  because  nuclear  facilities  can  be 
attacked  with  conventional  weapons  thereby  sparing  the  attacker  the  onus 
of  initiating  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Another  low  probability  source  of  nuclear  conflict  is  domestic 
disintegration  in  a  country  which  has  acquired  nuclear  weapons.  China, 
India,  and  Taiwan  possess  dissident  domestic  groups  which  by  the  1980s 
may  have  considerable  power;  lndia*and  (much  less  likely)  Taiwan  could 
also  possess  nuclear  weapons  by  then.  The  inhibitions  against  using 

JL  1  11  '  n  '  -  -  T  -  ■*— — —  '  ■  I  1  —  ■■  ■ 

Technically,  although  India  has  exploded  a  nuclear  device,  it 
does  not  necessarily  have  weapons. 
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nuclear  weapons  against  one's  own  countrymen  are  severe,  but  some  d.ssi 
dent  qroups  do  not  perceive  any  common  identity  with  their  central 
government.  Once  again,  these  are  very  low  probability  events,  but 
especially  in  the  case  of  India  one  should  not  neglect  them. 
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VI.  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  ASIA:  POLITICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  CONTEXT 

Previous  chapters  have  surveyed  influences  on  the  future  of  Asia, 
largely  but  not  completely  abstracting  the  United  States  from  the  picture. 
It  is  now  time  to  introduce  the  United  States  and  its  policies  fully  into 
the  picture. 

In  order  to  see  where  we  are  going,  and  where  we  want  to  go,  it  is 
essential  first  to  gain  a  clear  understanding  of  where  we  have  been  and 
where  we  presently  are.  That  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter.  The  first 
section  of  this  chaoter  criticizes  misuse  of  the  ambiguous  concept  of 
multipolarity  and  provides  an  alternative  formulation.  This  alternative 
formulation  then  becomes  the  basis  for  fundamental  revision  of  the  conven¬ 
tional  wisdom  regarding  the  Nixon  Doctrine.  That  Doctrine  is  widely 
regarded  as  consisting  principally  of  a  fig  leaf  to  cover  U.S.  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam,  and  as  a  face-saving  effort  to  respond  to  a  new  American 
weakness  in  international  affairs.  Likewise,  it  is  often  held  that  the 
problems  in  Vietnam,  and  the  necessity  for  moving  to  a  Nixon  Doctrine- 
type  approach,  demonstrate  the  failure  of  the  Truman  Doctrine.  As  it 
turns  out,  the  Nixon  Doctrine  can  more  appropriately  be  interpreted  as  a 
response  to  extraordinary  American  success  under  the  Truman  Doctrine  and 
the  problems  which  result  from  that  success. 

The  second  part  of  this  chapter  also  attempts  to  put  the  present  into 
perspective  by  interpreting  the  recent  past.  This  section  assesses  the 
evol  Jt ion  of  American  relations  with  Southeast  Asia,  and  especially  with 
Cl  ina  and  Japan,  since  President  Nixon's  trip  to  China. 

I’Trt  A  of  this  essay  was  written  for  Hudson's  Corporate  Environment 
Study  and  Part  8  for  the  July  1973  issue  of  Asian  Survey .  They  are  in- 
included  here  because  of  relevance.  The  first  section  replaces  the  com¬ 
mentary  on  multipolarity  which  was  included  in  Chapter  V  of  an  earlier 

draft  Preceding  page  blank 
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A.  From  the  Politics  ot  Weakness  to  the  Politics  of  Strength 

International  politics  has  undergone  a  decisive  change  in  the  late 
1960's  and  early  1970's.  Americans  have  given  the  name  "multipolarity" 
to  this  transformation,  but  the  concept  of  multipolarity,  as  employed,  is 
ambiguous,  misleading  and  sterile.  Much  of  the  world  distrusts  U.S.  poli- 
cies  based  on  the  concept.  This  essay  defines  more  precisely  the  change 
in  world  politics,  a  change  from  a  politics  of  weakness  to  a  politics  of 
strength.  But  first  it  will  be  useful  to  explore  the  concept  of 
multipolarity. 

Multipolarity  and  Its  Misuses 

Multipolarity  is,  above  all,  ambiguous  in  the  modern  world.  Tradi- 
tionally  the  concept  referred  to  regional  or  world  political  systems 
characterized  by  relatively  fluid  interactions  among  major  powers  of 
comparable  political,  economic,  and  military  power.  Yet  today's  powers 
are  not  comparable,  and  the  number  of  poles  depends  on  one's  terms  of 
reference. 

In  purely  military  terms,  today's  vorld  looks  bipolar,  or  tripolar, 
or  multipolar  depending  on  one's  perspective.  From  a  nuclear  perspective 
the  world  remains  essentially  bipolar,  although  it  is  rapidly  becoming 
tripolar — largely  as  a  result  of  a  joint  American  and  Soviet  decision  to 
restrain  the  development  of  defensive  systems  which  might  have  held  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  to  a  decidedly  inferior  nuclear  status.  From 
the  viewpoint  of  conventional  of fens i  'e  military  operations  the  world  re¬ 
mains  bipolar.  Only  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  can  undertake 
major  military  initiatives  far  beyond  their  own  territory.  China's 
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domestic  military  requirements,  nearly  impassable  borders,  and  inadequate 
logistical  facilities  confine  her  largely  within  her  own  boundaries.  From 
a  conventional  defensive  viewpoint,  on  the  other  hand,  the  world  is  tri 
polar  because  China  is  certainly  capable  of  defending  herself  against  de¬ 
feat  by  any  other  power.  From  a  viewpoint  of  guerrilla  defense  the  world 
appears  more  multipolar.  North  Vietnam,  Brazil  and  others  could  undertake 
a  successful  guerrilla  defense  against  any  but  the  most  uninhibited  and 
unlikely  forays  of  the  major  powers. 

These  military  perspectives  contrast  with  the  perspectives  of  eco¬ 
nomics  and  ideology.  There  are  several  great  domes t i c  economies,  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  Japan  and  the  European  Economic  Commu¬ 
nity.  China,  with  an  economy  the  size  of  Italy's,  does  not  count  here; 
nor  does  Brazil,  whose  economy  will  not  surpass  Canada's  by  1990,  even  if 
10  percent  GNP  growth  rates  persist.  But  the  United  States,  Japan  and 
the  EEC  (and  temporarily  the  Middle  East)  are  the  only  individually 
powerful  units  in  the  international  economy. 

From  the  standpoint  of  ideology  the  world  can  be  viewed  still  as  a 
bipolar  division  between  communist  and  noncommunist  nations,  or  it  can  be 
viewed  as  a  hodgepodge  of  a  great  variety  of  different  ideological  stances. 

Thus,  "multipolarity"  proves  imprecise.  One  could  argue  that  the 
complexity  of  the  situation  requires  a  description  like  "multipolarity," 
but  such  an  obtuse  concept  stymies  analysis.  To  be  sure,  "multipolarity" 
does  describe  some  real  changes.  Some  process  has  partially  dissolved  bi¬ 
polar  relationships,  diminished  U.S.  influence,  allowed  the  big  powe.s  to 
’xploi t  common  interests,  and  forced  American  decision  makers  to  give  sub¬ 
stantial  weight  to  the  views  of  a  larger  number  of  foreign  powers.  But 
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the  concept  of  multipolarity  does  not  cut  at  the  joint  of  what  has  hap¬ 
pened.  It  deals  only  with  the  big  powers,  whereas  small  power  trends  are 
equally  important,  and  it  fails  to  explain  clearly  why  big  powers  can 
emphasize  common  interests.  It  obfuscates  where  enlightenment  is  possible. 

More  important,  it  provides  false  enlightenment.  For  "multipolarity" 
has  become  loaded  with  false,  reassuring  connotations  of  stability  and  U.S. 
maneuverability.  Suppose  that,  instead  of  calling  the  world  "multipolar," 
we  had  called  it  a  "hodgepodge  world"  or  a  "world  of  incongruity."  Such 
terms  are  equally  descriptive,  but  frightening  rather  than  reassuring. 

That  Asian  multipolarity  would  prove  stable  became  a  popular  idea 
late  In  the  Johnson  administration.  President  Nixon,  Dr.  Kissinger  and 
others  generalized  the  stable  multipolarity  concept  from  post-Vietnam 
Asia  to  the  post-Vietnam  world.  The  idea  that  multipolar  systems  are 
inherently  stable  came  to  pervade  the  national  security  bureaucracies; 
often  the  pressures  of  intellectual  faddishness  were  helpfully  supple¬ 
mented  by  explicit  directives. 

The  principal  example  of  stable  multipolarity  has  been  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  balance  of  power,  which  Dr.  Kissinger  analyzed  in  his 
dissertation  on  Metternich.  Various  scholars*  have  punctured  possible 


"In  1968,  Robert  E.  Osgood  was  already  criticizing  exaggerations  of 
the  advantages  of  multipolarity,  or  balance  of  power,  or  pluralism,  in 
Asia.  Cf.  Robert  E.  Osgood,  George  R.  Packard  III,  and  John  H.  Badgley, 
Japan  and  the  United  States  in  Asia  (Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  Press), 

Ch.  1.  More  recently,  Stanley  Hoffman,  Zbigniew  Prezinski  ,  Robert  Bowie, 
and  others  have  offered  trenchant  critiques.  Dr.  Kissinger  clearly  com¬ 
prehends  the  key  limitations  of  the  analogy  with  19th  century  Europe,  but 
remains  associated  with  a  rhetoric  of  stable  multipolarity  that  seems 
redolent  of  the  last  century.  In  much  national  security  planning,  Dr. 
Kissinger's  carefully  hedged  metaphors  ("a  structure  of  peace")  get 
translated  into  explicit  dogma  associating  multipolarity  with  stability. 

A  major  statement  of  the  multipolarity  thesis  for  Asia  is  A,  Doak  Barnett's 
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analogies  between  today's  world  and  the  nineteenth  century  Europe,  whose 
stability  rested  upon  unique  balance  and  cooperation  among  the  principal 
powers.  Nineteenth  century  European  states  shared  conservative  ideology 
and  fear  of  revolution,  and  were  so  united  by  birth,  marriage,  and  common 
culture  that  balance  or  coordination  of  policies  proved  achievable  with 
relative  ease.  Today,  while  common  interests  exist  in  arms  control,  trade, 
and  other  fields,  there  is  no  question  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  becoming  fully  conservative  powers,  so  consensus  will 
remain  elusive.  Moreover,  the  international  system  now  includes  powers 
whose  cultural  and  linguistic  differences  make  communication  difficult— 
as  shown  by  recent  experience  with  China  and  Vietnam— whi le  the  rapid  pace 
of  modern  events  makes  stability  ever  more  dependent  on  clear  communication 
Past  Asian  multipolar  systems  have  certainly  not  proved  stab'e.  For 
instance,  in  the  1920 ' s  a  great  American  initiative  to  bring  China  into 
the  system  as  a  full  member  of  the  community  of  nations  was  expected  to 
herald  a  new  era  of  multipolar  diplomacy  in  which  economic  competition 
would  replace  military  battle  as  the  dominant  mode  of  international  inter¬ 
action.  In  fact,  the  attempt  at  the  Washington  Conference  of  1922  to 
establish  peace  through  .table  multipolarity  led  to  disaster.  The  leaders 
of  the  1920's  miscalculated  the  likelihood  that  China  would  fulfill  her 
allocated  role  and  neglected  the  damage  to  Japan's  interests  resulting 

"The  New  Multipolarity  in  East  Asi^  Implications  for  United  States 
Policy,"  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Poetical 
July  WO.  This  article  has  been  extensively  used  by  UbIS  m  Asia  to 
explain  American  policy.  For  a  spirited  but  unconvincing  defense  of  the 
thesis  for  the  world,  see  Alastair  Buchan,  Power  and  Equi 1 ibrium  in  t  e 
1 970 ' s  (New  York:  Praeger,  1973),  Ch.  2.  Buchan  s  characterization  of 
T^Irection  of  trends  is  incisive,  but  he  fails  to  consider  how  slowly 

chese  trends  operate. 
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from  U.S.  fixation  with  China.  Severance  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance 
induced  Japanese  anxiety  and  anomie,  and  thereby  facilitated  World  War  II.* 
One  cannot  maintain  that  multipolarity  was  stable  but  the  breakdown  of 
multipolarity  produced  the  war,  since  the  breakdown  was  inherent  in  the 
most  essential  features  of  the  multipolar  system  of  the  day.  The  aftermath 
of  ’:he  euphoria  over  emergent  multipolar  stability  in  Asia  of  1922  casts 
ominous  shadows  on  the  similar  euphoria  of  1972.  And  the  lessons  of 
worldwide  multipolarity  in  the  1920's  and  1930's  are  as  salient  (and  as 
flowed)  as  the  lessons  of  nineteenth  century  European  multipolarity.. 

Likewise,  in  the  view  of  the  stability  of  the  last  quarter  century, 
it  is  extraordinary  that  the  bipolar  situation  is  so  universally  viewed 
as  being  inherently  unstable.  The  popularity  of  the  concept  of  stable 
multipolarity  among  many  scholars  and  officials  derives  not  from  logic 
but  from  reaction  against  the  tenseness  of  bipolar  crises.  Forgotten  is 
the  careful,  focused  study  and  planning  made  possible  by  the  relative 
predictability,  in  a  bipolar  world,  of  who  one's  opponent  would  be  and 
how  he  would  behave. 

The  fallacy  of  multipolar  stability  complements  a  fallacy  that  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  gain  net  advantages  of  maneuver  in  a  multi- 
polar  system.  Innumerable  discussions  have  pointed  out  that  in  a  multi¬ 
polar  world  the  United  States  can  play  the  Soviet  Union  and  China  against 
each  other.  This  advantage  was  indeed  absent  in  the  bipolar  world,  but 
other  powers  gain  parallel  advantages.  Democracies,  by  nature  dependent 
upon  public  opinion  for  support  of  foreign  policy,  may  prove  more  ponderous 

*Cf.  W.  H.  Overholt,  "President  Nixon's  Trip  to  China  and  Its  Con¬ 
sequences,"  Asian  Survey,  July  1973,  for  an  exploration  of  the  impressive 
analogies  between  1922  and  1972. 
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than  their  authoritarian  counterparts.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
United  States,  where  Congress  is  increasingly  asserting  its  authority, 
and  of  Japan,  where  consensus  decision  making  makes  rapid  policy  changes 
difficult.  The  Kremlin  also  has  serious  inhibitions  on  rapid  maneuver, 
but  not  necessarily  greater  ones  than  Japan  and  the  future  U.S.  Moreover, 
to  the  extent  that  the  United  States  adapts  to  a  game  of  maneuver,  its 
domestic  ideals  are  likely  to  suffer.  Success  in  a  game  of  maneuver  re¬ 
quires  high  centralization  of  authority  over  foreign  affairs  and  low  input 
from  public  opinion.  It  probably  means  heavy  reliance  on  covert  operations 

and  increased  emphasis  on  secrecy  and  ambiguity. 

Various  civilian  and  military  officials  have  emphasized  the  advantages 
of  secret  maneuver.  But  so  far  secrecy  and  ambiguity  have  imposed  greater 
costs  than  benefits  on  the  United  States.  Secrecy  regarding  the  China 
trip,  for  instance,  magnified  domestic  publicity,  inhibited  some  poten¬ 
tial  opposition,  and  surprised  the  Russians,  but  it  also  permanently 
damaged  relations  with  Japan,  disenchanted  smaller  Asian  allies,  antago¬ 
nized  Europe,  and  precipitated  an  alliance  between  India  and  the  Soviet 
Union.*  Domestically,  public  outcry  against  secretive  foreign  policies 


is  increasing. 

Discussions  of  multipolarity  have  usually  ignored  the  extent  to  which 
multipolarity  is  a  self-fulfilling  prediction,  a  projection  abroad  of 
American  policies.  There  is  a  real,  and  external,  component  of  the  trend 


toward  multipolarity,  the  Sino-Soviet  split,  the  rising  self-confidence 
of  Forope  and  Japan,  and  so  forth.  But  multipolarity  of  political 


Again,  these  were  the  costs  of  secrecy,  not  of  the  China  trip  it¬ 
self.  For  details  cf.  Overholt,  "Prejident  Nixon's  Trip,'  oj3.  £|_t_. 
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influence  in  Southeast  Asia,  the  original  referent  of  the  concept,  fol¬ 
lowed  from  American  disillusionment  with  American  errors;  despite  Japan  s 
rising  economic  influence  and  China's  increasing  nuclear  power,  multipo¬ 
larity  still  results  more  from  American  mood  and  an  American  military 
posture  than  from  foreign  processes.  To  a  lesser  extent,  worldwide  multi¬ 
polarity  also  reflects  American  policies.  Rising  Japanese  and  European 
autonomy  reflects  their  growing  strength,  but  also  results  from  American 
policies  which  force  them  into  independent,  and  sometimes  antagonistic, 
policies.*  Misunderstanding  of  the  partial  but  important  extent  to  which 
multipolarity  is  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy  has  stimulated  gratuitous 
abuse  of  allies  and  been  used  to  justify  those  abuses--f requent ly  in  the 
service  of  U.S.-USSR  negotiations  conducted  in  a  classical  bipolar  style. 

So  multipolarity  is  a  flawed  concept,  with  misleading  connotations. 

But  one  must  go  beyond  criticism  to  constructive  analysis. 

The  Life  Cycle  of  Foreign  Policy  Doctrines 

In  such  an  analysis,  it  is  crucial  to  distinguish  the  fundamental 
from  the  ephemeral,  the  long  run  from  the  short  run.  Current  attention 
is  mesmerized  by  short-run  crises  that  obscure  rather  than  illuminate 
fundamental  changes. 

The  key  to  discerning  the  long  run  and  fundamental  is  an  insight  about 
the  birth,  life,  and  death  of  major  foreign  policies.  Major  policies,  es¬ 
pecially  those  axiomatic  assumptions  which  Americans  call  "doctrines,1  are 
formulated  in  response  to  some  crisis,  often  a  relatively  minor  one.  A 

“Ibid.  ,  for  details  on  Japan.  On  Eurooe,  cf.  Raymond  Vernon,  "Rogue 
Elephant  in  the  Forest,"  Foreign  Affai rs ,  April  1973,  and  7,  "The  Year  of 
Europe?"  Foreign  Affairs,  January  1 97^ ,  among  many  others. 
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series  of  minor  flaps  in  U.S.  relationships  with  China,  Britain,  and  Japan 
precipitated  the  Open  Door  Policy.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  born  during  a 
minor  territorial  crisis  between  Britain  and  Venezuela,  the  Truman  Doc¬ 
trine  during  limited  crisis  in  Greece  and  Turkey.  However,  these  doctrines 
became  the  axioms  of  American  foreign  policy  for  a  generation  or  more,  not 
because  of  their  effectiveness  in  response  to  single  crisis,  but  because 
th#y  were  consistent  with  the  basic  historical  relationships  of  an  era. 
History  remembers  the  long-term  policies  and  their  historical  context  and 
downplays  the  specific  crises  which  serve  as  midwives. 

Once  formulated,  doctrines  which  seem  successful  become  institution¬ 
alized.  Whole  bureaucracies  are  redesigned  to  implement  the  doctrines  and 
staffed  by  men  whose  reputations  and  careers  become  inextricably  associated 
with  the  policies.  Major  social  groups  come  to  accept  unquestioningly  the 
wisdom  of  the  doctrines  and  to  denounce  deviations  from  them.  Even  the 
intellectual  community  typically  reaches  a  near-consensus  on  the  axioms 
of  policy,  although  it  prides  itself  on  iconoclasm  because  of  disagreement 
over  details.  ("Details"  can,  of  course,  be  very  important--given  the 
generality  of  the  "axioms.")  Policy  analysis  becomes  focused  on  means 
rather  than  ends. 

The  momentum  thus  acquired  is  augmented  by  the  flexibility  of  doc¬ 
trines.  Great  policy  doctrines  must  be  exceedingly  flexible  in  order  to 
remain  appropriate  for  a  historical  period.  The  Monroe  Doctrine,  which 
retained  a  core  of  meaning  and  congruence  with  historical  relationships, 
was  once  a  doctrine  of  nonintervention  and  later  a  doctrine  of  interven¬ 
tion.  The  Open  Door  Policy  underwent  similar  transformations,  but  also 
retained  an  axiomatic  core  that  influenced  decisions  over  two  generations. 
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To  argue  that  there  were  several  Monroe  Doctrines  or  several  Open  Door 
Policies  is  to  miss  the  point.  These  doctrines  dominated  the  imagina¬ 
tions  of  officials  and  scholars  but  in  different  circumstances  supported 
varying  emphases  and  tactics.  Their  organizational  momentum  inhibited 
change  and  their  flexibility  inhibited  recognition  of  the  need  for  change, 
thus  ensuring  that  they  endured  past  their  time.  Doctrines  change  funda-. 
mentally  only  in  response  to  crisis,  and  crisis  is  ensured  by  the  widen¬ 
ing  gap  between  policy  and  reality. 

Many  of  today's  crises  result  from  the  obsolescence  of  successful 
old  doctrines.  These  crises  lead  writers  to  perceive  fundamental  weak¬ 
ness  and  failure,  but  old  policies  have  in  most  cases  become  inappropriate 
as  a  result  of  successes  so  extraordinary  that  they  have  transformed  the 
context  which  originally  made  them  appropriate.  Like  industrializing 
countries  which  face  pollution  problems,  today's  nations  find  themselves 
coping  with  the  consequences  of  success.  A  key  danger  of  this  process  is 
that  short-term  crises  will  obscure  long-term  trends  and  that  policies 

will  therefore  respond  to  mere  ephemera. 

We  can  document  this  life  cycle  by  looking  first  at  various  foreign 

powers  and  regions  and  then  at  the  United  States. 

The  Dominant  Pattern:  Postwar  Weakness,  Doctrinal 
Success,  Crises  of  Obsolescence 

Japan  after  World  War  II  was  utterly  dependent  upon  the  United  States 
Her  single  diplomatic  alternative,  the  U.S.S.R.,  she  viewed  as  malignant. 

To  rebuild  her  economy  and  to  feed  her  people  slu  desperately  needed  im¬ 
ports,  and  to  pay  for  the  imports  she  had  to  export.  From  these  consid¬ 
erations  arose  the  axioms  of  postwar  Japanese  foreign  policy:  Military 
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all iance  with  the  United  States,  diplomatic  dependence  on  the  United 
States,  and  an  economic  policy  best  summarized  by  the  maxim,  "Vie  have  to 

export  in  order  to  live. 

By  1970  the  Japanese  economic  policy  had  been  so  successful  that 

.  _  threaten  to  unravel  the  entire  world  monetary 
Japanese  exports  seemed  to  threaten  t 

whirh  Jaoan  depends  more  than  almost  any  other 
system--a  system  upon  which  Japan  aepen 

power.  Extraordinary  success  had  rendered  the  policy  counterproductive. 

But  obsoiescence  did  not  cause  immediate  change  Japanese  scholars 
realized  the  need  for  policy  change  long  prior  to  the  diplomatic  and 

an  emphasis  on  exports  and  stability  of  the  yen  as  axiomatic.  The  „in,s- 
,ry  of  International  Trade  and  Industry  was  committed,  as  an  institute 
and  as  individuals,  to  the  old  policy.  The  economy  had  been  so  geared 
to  the  export  emphasis,  despite  the  greater  profitability  of  the  inter¬ 
na,  market,  that  abandonment  of  the  old  policy  would  damage  politically 
influential  groups.  Thus  the  «.  to  export  in  order  to  live"  empha¬ 

sis  persisted  until  monetary  crises  and  diplomatic  friction  forced  a 

change. 

Likewise,  Japanese  economic  success  and  the  decline  of  the  Cold 
rendered  obsolete  the  policy  of  utter  diplomatic  dependence  on  the  United 
States.  The  declining  vulnerability  of  Japan,  and  the  apparent  diminu¬ 
tion  of  potential  threats  to  Japan,  made  possible  American  init.at.ves, 
like  the  trips  to  China,  which  would  have  been  impossible  in  an  era  of 
Japanese  vulnerability  and  failure.  And  American  irritation  over  obso¬ 
lete  economic  policies  enhanced  U.S.  willingness  to  conduct  its  initiatives 
in  ways  abrasive  to  Japan.  Thus,  the  success  of  Japanese  diplomatic  and 
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economic  policies  caused  obsolescence,  and  paved  the  way  to  a  crisis  of 
obsolescence.  (The  military  alliance  remains  appropriate.) 

Japanese,  like  Americans,  have  tended  to  regard  recent  crises  as 
fundamentally  consequences  of  weakness  rather  than  strength  and  to  read 
the  present  faults  of  their  policies  back  into  the  past.  Many  Japanese 
scholars  speak  of  the  failure  of  their  foreign  policies,  just  as  they 
speak  of  the  failure  of  their  "Income  Doubling  Plan"  (which  more  than 
doubled  income)  because  income  growth  led  to  pollution.  But  there  is  a 
difference  between  failure  of  a  policy  and  the  need  to  cope  with  the 
consequences  of  success. 

China  has  long  suffered  from  instability  and  from  foreign  manipula¬ 
tion  through  diplomacy,  through  loans  and  investments,  and  through  direct 
military  action.  As  a  consequence  of  the  century  of  foreign  manipulation 
between  the  Opium  Wars  and  the  Communist  takeover,  China  adopted  a  policy 
of  self- re  I  iance,  shutting  herself  off  from  foreign  aid,  foreign  invest¬ 
ments,  foreign  loans,  and  foreign  military  and  foreign  policy  dependence. 
Continuing  weakness,  however,  forced  post-l^  China  to  rely  heavily  on 
the  Soviet  Union.  Self-reliance,  and  alliance  with  the  U.S.S.R.,  success¬ 
fully  protected  Chinese  sovereignty  and  enabled  China  to  establish  rela¬ 
tively  stable  government  and  effective  economic  administration.  But  here 
as  elsewhere  success  generated  its  own  problems. 

Success  enabled  China  to  assert  self-reliance  even  toward  the  Soviet 
Union--thereby  stimulating  Soviet  hostility.  But  self-reliance,  especially 
in  extreme  Cultural  Revolution  form,  isolated  China  diplomatically  at  a 
time  when  Soviet  hostility  created  a  need  for  friends.  Likewise  political 
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cohesion*  ana  economic  improvement  made  refusal  to  participate  in  the  world 
economy  gratuitous  and  costly;  now  China  needed  trade  and  foreign  tech¬ 
nology  and  had  little  to  fear  from  participation.  But  China's  policies 
continued  until  Soviet  pressure  and  Japanese  economic  success  forced  the 
reconsideration  which  made  possible  Chinese  rapprochement  with  the  United 
States  and  Japan.  China  has  not  thereby  abandoned  self-reliance  but  has 
modified  it  to  adapt  to  current  conditions  of  strength  as  opposed  to 
previous  grave  weakness. 

Taiwan's  post-1949  policies  confronted  the  disastrous  conditions  that 
had  resulted  from  failures  of  the  mainland  Kuomintang.  Taiwan  did  not  re¬ 
conquer  the  mainland,  but  a  decade  of  10  percent  growth  rates  in  GNP,  and 
creation  of  a  very  powerful  military  machine,  constituted  success  for 
Taiwan.  Continued  economic  growth  is  likely  to  ensure  Taiwan's  internal 
stability  and  persistence  as  an  international  actor  with  a  substantial 
voice.  By  1980  Taiwan  should  be  able  to  support  at  least  a  billion  dol¬ 
lar  defense  budget.  Her  international  trade  is  currently  comparable  in 
volume  to  the  PRC's  and  may  grow  faster.""  But  the  very  success  of  Tai¬ 
wan  made  the  U.S.  less  fearful  of  diplomatic  initiatives  toward  the  PRC. 
Had  Taiwan's  foreign  policies  failed,  President  Nixon's  trip  to  China 
would  have  threatened  the  existence  of  Taiwan  and  would  thus  have  been 
impossible.  (Without  Nixon's  trip,  the  U.N.  admission  of  the  PRC  would 
have  been  a  far  less  serious  crisis.) 


Upheavals  like  the  Cultural  Revolution  don't  threaten  this  basic 
cohesion. 

**1971  estimates:  PRC,  $‘1.66  billion;  Taiwan,  $*«.13  billion.  Tai 
wan's  international  trade  grew  50.2  percent  in  1973- 
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Taiwan's  frantic  post-19^9  emphasis  on  diplomatic  recognition  had 
been  essential  to  military  and  economic  survival.  Now  military  and  eco¬ 
nomic  success  made  diplomatic  recognition  less  important,  and  other  trends 
made  diplomatic  success  unattainable.  So  Taiwan  found  that  successful 
policies  created  conditions  which  made  those  policies  obsolete  and  created 
crises  for  that  diplomacy.  Taiwan's  (correct)  response  to  the  crisis  was 
to  deemphasize  diplomatic  aspirations,  to  expand  commercial  contacts,  and 
to  revitalize  its  economic  effort  with  the  result  that  the  Taiwanese 
economy  increased  its  growth  rate  from  10  percent  to  12  percent  in  the 

year  after  President  Nixon's  trip. 

In  South  Korea,  economic  and  military  chaos  in  the  early  1950  s 
gradually  gave  way  to  creation  of  one  of  the  world's  largest  and  toughest 
armies  and  by  building,  after  years  of  fumbling,  an  economy  which  grows 
about  10  percent  annually  and  therefore  supports  her  defense  posture. 

North  Korean  infiltrators  learned  that  it  was  easier  to  infiltrate  through 
the  lines  of  the  single  American  division  along  the  DMZ  rather  than 
throuqh  the  less  permeable  South  Korean  divisions.  Withdrawal  of  much  of 
the  American  military  force  from  Korea,  and  the  movement  of  the  remaining 
U.S.  division  away  from  the  DMZ,  created  a  sense  of  military  crisis  in 
South  Korea,  and  President  Nixon's  trip  to  China  created  a  deep  sense  of 
diplomatic  crisis.  But  once  again,  had  South  Korea  been  on  the  brink  of 
defeat  by  North  Korea  and  had  China  been  aggressively  supporting  North 
Korea,  then  American  troop  withdrawal  and  President  Nixon's  trip  to  China 
would  have  proved  impossible.  Present  crises  by  no  means  threaten  to 
reverse  earlier  success.  Likewise,  following  the  failure  of  North  Korea  s 
earlier  aggressive  strategy  (of  capturing  the  Pueblo,  downing  our  EC-135 
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and  trying  to  assassinate  Park  Chung-Hee) ,  North  Korea  moved  to  a  smiling 
political  strategy  of  demanding  reunification.  This  initiative  was  also 
viewed  with  alari.  in  South  Korea,  but  it  resulted  from  South  Korea's  sue- 

JU 

cess,  not  from  failure. 

Southeast  Asia  also  faces  crises  of  success.  The  fundamental  prob¬ 
lems  of  Southeast  Asian  countries  in  the  postwar  era  consisted  of 
(I)  creating  national  identity  and  unity,  (2)  defense  agains^  powerful 
communist  guerrilla  movements,  and  (3)  creating  the  basis  for  sustained 
economic  development.  In  seeking  these  goals  Southeast  Asian  countries 
found  themselves  trapped  in  the  cruel  paradox  that  they  needed  economic 
development  for  long-term  stability,  but  economic  development  undermined 
short-term  stability  by  mobilizing  previously  quiescent  social  groups 
into  political  activ'ty.  In  the  postwar  period  almost  every  country  in 
Southeast  Asia  faced  an  apparently  overwhelming  guerrilla  threat;  by  the 
late  1 960 ' s  such  threats  had  degenerated  into  minor  problems  except  in 
Indochina  (although  some  could  again  become  dangerous).  Likewise,  each 
country  except  Papua-New  Guinea  and  perhaps  Burma  had  acquired  a  sense 
of  national  identity.  As  argued  elsewhere,  the  region  is  poised  for  a 
period  of  economic  development  that  may  prove  to  be  one  of  the  great 
movements  of  history.  Moreover,  the  paradox  of  growth  and  instability 
may  have  been  largely  resolved  in  this  region.  Increasing  governmental 
competence,  improved  intelligence  to  detect  insurgencies  early,  and 

'Since  this  was  written,  the  North  Koreans  have  again  adopted  a 
relatively  belligerent  strategy. 

""Chapter  II,  above. 
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improved  tax  collection  all  increase  governments'  benefits  from  economic 
growth  and  decrease  insurgencies'  benefits. 

But  these  successes  transformed  the  situation  and  created  crises. 

The  basic  security  of  most  of  the  region  outside  Indochina  combined  with 
the  trauma  of  Vietnam  to  justify  a  Nixon  Doctrine  of  reduced  American 
aid-thereby  creating  an  atmosphere  of  military  and  economic  crisis. 

The  poor  prospects  of  Southeast  Asian  insurgencies  outside  Indochina, 
and  termination  of  the  Chinese  Cultural  Revolution,  led  China  to  move 
from  emphasizing  relations  with  insurgencies  to  emphasizing  relations 
with  governments— creating  a  crisis  for  governments  which  had  to  adapt 
but  could  not  easily  reverse  old  policies  of  isolating  themselves  from 
China.  Ch inese-Amer i can  rapprochement,  whose  long-run  causes  and  con¬ 
sequences  were  primarily  auspicious  for  Southeast  Asia,  came  to  countries 
from  Thailand  to  Indonesia  as  a  bump  in  the  night.  Spread  over  a  longer 
period  was  another  form  of  political  crisis:  As  national  identity  and 
substantial  unity  were  achieved,  charismatic  leaders  like  Sukarno,  Tunku 
Abdul  Rahman,  and  pre-1971  Filipino  politicians  were  increasingly  turned 
out  in  favor  of  technocrats  who  would  emphasize  growth.  Thus  in  South¬ 
east  Asia,  too,  the  most  visible  consequence  of  long-run  success  was 
short-term  crisis  which  obscured  more  fundamental  successes.  In  Southeast 
Asia,  Korea  and  Taiwan  the  successes  were,  inevitably,  more  ambivalent 
and  reversible  than  those  of  the  major  powers,  but  the  overall  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  region's  fortunes  between,  say,  1952  and  1972  is  unmistakable. 

Western  Europe's  prosperity,  and  the  likelihood  of  accelerating  pros¬ 
perity  created  by  the  expansion  of  the  Common  Market  (EEC),  ensure  high 
standards  of  living  and  economic  capacity  to  support  defense  of  the 
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region.  Expansion  of  the  EEC  to  nine  nations  makes  unity  far  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  achieve,  but  increasing  prosperity  makes  unity  less  necessary  to 
successful  defense.  Hudson  Institute  projections  indicate  that  by  the 
late  1 980 1 s  the  combined  economies  of  Germany  and  France  should  be 
larger  than  the  economy  of  the  Soviet  Union,  so  cooperation  between 
these  two  countries  alone  could  guarantee  successful  defense  of  the 
region."  But  Europe's  greater  capabilities  imply  reduced  American  will¬ 
ingness  to  undertake  disproportionate  efforts  for  Western  European  de 
fense.  Thus  eventual  withdrawal  of  all  or  most  American  forces  from 
Europe  is  likely,  and  this  implies  a  security  crisis--a  crisis  of  suc¬ 
cess.  Despite  the  ubiquitous  view  that  America  and  Europe  are  acting 
from  weakness,  if  there  were  any  serious  threat  to  Western  European  se¬ 
curity,  the  American  Congress  would  probably  respond  appropriately.  The 
security  "crisis,"  if  misinterpreted  as  a  consequence  of  fundamental 
weakness,  could  presage  the  widely  feared  Finlandi zation  of  Western 
Europe,  but  if  it  is  properly  interpreted  as  a  crisis  resulting  from 
fundamental  success  then  Western  Europe  should  achieve  high  morale  and 
successful  defense. 

The  Soviet  Union's  classic  goals  of  attaining  a  modern  economy, 
strategic  parity  with  the  United  States,  and  international  recognition 


of  the  permanence  of  postwar  European  boundaries,  are  achieved  or  on  the 
verge  of  being  achieved.  Soviet  missile  and  naval  expansion  ensure  de¬ 
fense  of  Soviet  interests  and  some  expansion  of  Soviet  influence.  On  the 


*Most  of  the  European  considerations  mentioned  in  this  paper  rest  on 
projections  by  Edmund  Stillman.  He  is  not,  of  course,  responsible  for 
the  use  I  make  of  his  research. 
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other  hand,  the  U.S.S.R.  faces  a  substantial  internal  crisis  of  ideologi¬ 
cal  and  technological  obsolescence  and  it  also  faces  hostility  from  its 
former  Chinese  ally.  Thus,  at  its  moment  of  greatest  military  strength 
and  greatest  attainment  of  its  postwar  foreign  policy  goals,  the  Soviet 
Union  needs  the  assistance  of  those  countries  against  which  its  great 
military  power  has  been  directed.  The  current  technological  crisis  does 
not  result  directly  from  Soviet  military  and  foreign  policy  successes, 
but  it  does  derive  from  the  emphasis  on  ideological  unity,  heavy  indus¬ 
try,  and  military  technology,  which  were  necessary  to  those  successes. 
These  policies  implied  ideological  rigidity  and  neglect  of  welfare  and 
agriculture,  and  therefore  caused  the  U.S.S.R. 's  current  problems.  So¬ 
viet  crises  result  as  much  from  the  prices  paid  for  success  as  from  suc¬ 
cess  itself,  and  in  the  long  run  Soviet  successes  are  more  ambivalent  and 
more  dangerous  to  her  and  her  neighbors. 

The  Arab  world  has,  as  a  result  of  the  worldwide  energy  shortage, 
moved  from  fundamental  weakness  to  considerable  strength,  although  the 
goal  of  subduing  Israel  has  proved  unattainable.  Increasing  confidence, 
unity,  and  prosperity  have  led  to  crises  in  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  with  oil  importers.  Clearly  these  crises  result  from  strength 
rather  than  weakness.  Since  1 967  Israel's  success  has  created  small 
crises  of  success  in  relations  with  the  U.S.,  but  no  crisis  serious 
enough  to  force  fundamental  policy  changes;  the  1973  war  could  change 
this.  Soutn  America  and  sub-Saharan  Africa  follow  the  change  to  a  poli¬ 
tics  of  strength  to  an  even  lesser  extent,  although  Brazilian  growth  and 
Japanese  investment  will  fundamentally  improve  Latin  America's  position 
by  the  I980's. 
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The  pattern  of  successful  policies  designed  to  cope  with  post-World 
War  II  weakness,  followed  by  obsolescence  and  crises  of  success,  applies 
strongly  to  the  big  powers,  moderately  to  important  small  powers,  and 
weakly  or  not  at  all  to  regions  which  were  neither  devastated  by  World 
War  II  nor  centrally  involved  in  the  Cold  War. 

The  Uni  ted  States 

Just  as  Japanese  scholars  believe  their  "Income  Doubling  Plan" 
failed  because,  while  doubling  and  redoubling  income,  it  produced  serious 
pollution  problems,  so  American  students  of  foreign  affairs  now  explore 
endlessly  the  failure  of  American  postwar  foreign  policy  and  the  decline 
of  American  world  power.  Radical  and  conservative  scholars  join  in  in¬ 
terpreting  reduction  of  American  bases,  and  declining  American  political 
and  economic  dominance,  as  the  denouement  of  failure.  Our  economy,  once 
half  of  the  world  economy,  now  is  only  a  third.  The  once  triumphant  dol¬ 
lar  is  weak.  Our  bases  are  far  less  numerous.  We  lack  the  monopoly  of 
nuclear  weapons  we  possessed  after  World  War  II,  and  our  ability  to 
rapidly  mobilize  conventional  capabilities  superior  to  those  of  any  po¬ 
tential  opponent  is  in  doubt.  Small  allies  manipulate  us,  and  several 
medium-sized  allies  are  estranged.  To  the  extent  that  we  sought  empire 
we  have  failed.  The  question  is  whether  one  wants  to  interpret  success 
or  failure  in  terms  of  empire-building. 

One  cannot  deny  the  existence  of  pressures,  sometimes  successful, 
for  quasi-imperial  policies.  Expansionist  nationalism  has  repeatedly 
inspi.fcd  U.S.  foreign  policies,  from  the  shelling  of  Quallah  Battoo  in 

1830'  to  the  conquest  of  the  Philippines,  to  the  drive  to  make  the  world 

Cf.  Tyler  Dennett,  Americans  in  Eastern  Asia  (Mew  York,  1963),  p.  31. 
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safe  for  democracy,  to  the  present.  America's  quest  for  economic  growth 
has  sometimes  brought  government  support  to  beleaguered  companies.  Mili¬ 
tary  leaders,  pressed  to  improve  the  odds  in  an  uncertain  world,  push  for 
additional  control  over  military  contingencies  and  by  logical  extension 
even  over  socio-political  change.  But  even  in  its  heyday  the  drive  to 
imperial  strength  was  peculiarly  muted  and  illegitimate  in  comparison 
with  its  European  counterparts.  To  the  extent  that  these  pressures  have 
influenced  American  policy  they  have  suffered  a  decisive  reverse. 

The  near-universal  view  that  the  failure  of  imperial  policies  im¬ 
plies  the  failure  of  American  postwar  policies  in  general  must  be  con¬ 
fronted  by  another  view,  more  consistent  with  nobler  U.S.  traditions. 

The  consequences  of  U.S.  policies  have  included,  along  with  failure  in 
the  dubious  pursuit  of  imperial  power,  achievement  of  the  more  inspiring 
and  legitimate  goals.  In  terms  of  those  goals  we  appeared  to  be  very 
weak  after  World  War  II,  although  we  held  half  the  world  economy  and  had 
the  military  force  to  dominate  much  of  the  world,  and  we  are  very  strong 
today,  despite  a  period  of  military  disaster  (Vietnam),  possibly  impend¬ 
ing  Soviet  strategic  superiority,  and  some  kinds  of  economic  weakness. 

A  central  feature  of  every  major  American  foreign  policy  in  this 
century  has  been  concern  for  the  self-determination  of  other  countries, 

relative  to  other  foreign  powers.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  insisted  that 
European  nations  should  no*-  intervene  in  Latin  America.  The  Open  Door 
Policy  supported  the  territorial  and  administrative  integrity  of  China. 
The  ill-fated  Eisenhower  Doctrine  supported  the  autonomy  of  the  Middle 
East.  The  Truman  Doctrine  committed  us  "to  support  free  peoples  who  are 
resisting  attempted  subjugation  by  armed  minorities  or  by  outside 
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pressures."  It  did  not  commit  us  to  exploit  the  weakness  of  those 
countries  to  create  an  American  empire,  and  it  would  have  been  repudiated 
if,  even  implicitly,  it  had. 

These  cormitments  to  the  autonomy  of  other  nations  did  not  arise 
solely  from  generosity.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  an  expression  of  nation¬ 
alism  and  has  often  been  used  to  justify  U.S.  intervention.  The  Open 
Door  Policy  was  a  statement  of  U.S.  desire  for  equal  commercial  advan 
tage  and  also  a  statement  that  we  wouldn't  expend  extensive  resources  to 
back  up  our  policies.  The  Truman  Doctrine  expressed  at  least  strategic 
needs  on  top  of  any  altruism.  But  just  as  one  must  not  ignore  these 
mundane  calculations  in  any  accounting  of  American  policies,  so  it  will 
not  square  with  history  to  ignore  the  independent  impact  of  the  ideal  of 
self-determination.  The  U.S.  supported  Western  European  unity  despite 
awareness  that  such  unity  would  produce  a  major  economic  competitor  and 
perhaps  an  eventual  political-military  competitor.  The  United  States 
consciously  rebuilt  Japan  into  a  strong  competitor,  and  returned  Okinawa 
at  considerable  cost  to  its  military  posture,  although  in  the  nuclear 
age  it  could  have  been  held  indefinitely  just  as  the  Russians  hold  the 
Kuriles.  The  United  States  pressed  most  allies  into  decolonization. 

Support  vor  the  self-determination  of  other  countries,  imperfect  and 
polluted  with  other  motives  as  it  has  often  been,  has  deep  roots  in  Ameri¬ 
can  history  and  conscience.  Such  support  constitutes  in  part  a  projection 
abroad  of  pluralist  ideals  and  also  of  a  tradition  which  stressed  "no  en¬ 
tangling  alliances"  as  a  proper  policy  for  young  and  unpowerful  states. 
These  attitudes  have,  of  course,  competed  with  others,  particularly  in 
the  recent  past,  but  as  the  above  examples  show  the  pluralist  tradition 
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has  often  competed  successfully.  Moreover,  the  Truman  Doctrine  period — 
in  which  our  own  bloc  seriously  comprised  short-run  self-determination — 
was  a  period  of  peculiar  U.S.  power  and  peculiar  allied  helplessness,  and 
American  policies  were  consistent  with  long-run  support  of  pluralist, 
au  tonomous  policies. 

Support  for  the  self-determination  of  foreign  states  and  regions  in 
the  world  also  constitutes  the  quintessential  diplomatic  and  military 
strategy  of  the  United  States.  America's  most  vital  interests  are  its 
own  autonomy  and  democratic  institutions.  The  autonomy  of  America  itself 
can  be  threatened  only,  if  at  all,  by  an  extraordinary  coalition  of  foreign 
states.  America's  internal  democracy  is  most  vulnerable,  not  to  subver¬ 
sion  and  not  to  quirks  of  domestic  politics,  but  to  a  garrison  state 

mentality  resulting  from  public  reaction  to  perceived  foreign  menace. 

» 

Thus,  support  for  self-determination  is  the  foundation  upon  which  detailed 
defense  policies  are  constructed. 

The  ideal  of  self-determination  has,  throughout  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury,  constituted  a  central  requirement  for  public  (especially  Intellec¬ 
tual)  support  of  American  foreign  policies,  and  contradiction  of  this 
ideal  has  constituted  a  brake  on  foreign  policies  (albeit  a  brake  which 
operates  slowly).  That  is  to  say,  we  have  traditionally  regarded  poli¬ 
cies  consistent  with  the  self-determination  of  other  nations  as  legitimate, 
and  we  have  regarded  policies  blatantly  contradictory  to  that  ideal  as 
illegitimate.  Moreover,  as  we  have  become  accustomed  to  being  a  major 
force  in  world  politics,  this  conception  of  legitimacy  has  strengthened; 
the  Spanish-Ameri can  War  was  not  an  aberration,  but  it  was  a  gaucher ie 
committed  by  a  nouveau  riche  state. 
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As  regards  the  prospects  for  empire,  America  was  powerful  immediately 
after  World  War  II.  But  from  the  perspective  of  the  more  legitimate  sup¬ 
port  of  self-determination  we  were  horribly  weak.  Those  nations  to  which 
American  ties  of  culture,  democracy,  history,  and  strategic  interest  were 
strongest  had  been  rendered  helpless  by  the  war.  Western  Europe  was 
devastated.  Japan's  economy  had  been  leveled  to  the  point  where  special¬ 
ists  concurred  that  her  eventual  resurrection  as  a  major  industrial  power 
was  exceedingly  unlikely.  Most  Southeast  Asian  countries  had  lost  both 
their  colonial  governments  and  the  economic,  human,  and  institutional  re¬ 
sources  which  would  have  constituted  their  capability  for  self-government— 
at  a  time  when  each  faced  an  insurgency  with  immediate  prospects  for  suc¬ 
cess.  Over  every  region  hovered  the  influence  of  a  then-unified  communism 
which  threatened  the  autonomy  of  Berlin,  Italy,  France,  China,  and  most 
of  Southeast  Asia.  The  growing  domestic  feedback  of  this  situation 
threatened  to  degrade  American  democracy  through  overreaction. 

Key  American  foreign  policy  interests,  then,  were  threatened  to  a 
degree  previously  possible  only  in  the  early  weakness  of  the  Republic 
and  at  the  height  of  the  world  wars.  America  possessed  extraordinary 
military  and  economic  resources,  resources  which  were  perhaps  adequate 
for  creating  a  strong  bloc,  but  which  were  by  no  means  obviously  adequate 
to  the  challenge  of  maintaining  allies'  independence.  Under  these  condi¬ 
tions  (of  apparently  serious  threat,  low  allied  capability,  high  American 
interest,  and  high  American  capability),  the  Truman  Doctrine,  which  in 
context  came  to  mean  American  willingness  to  escalate  automatically 
wherever  necessary  to  defeat  a  communist  threat,  was  an  appropriate  and 
defensible  policy  despite  frequent  overreactions. 
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This  statement  must  not  be  misunderstood.  As  a  basic,  axiomatic 
stance  in  response  to  the  conditions  mentioned,  the  Truman  Doctrine  is 
hard  to  fault.  Such  a  clear-cut,  axiomatic  doctrine,  following  so  di¬ 
rectly  from  historical  conditions,  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  deploying 
effectively  the  resources  of  a  huge  organization  like  a  modern  govern¬ 
ment.  Without  such  a  clear  and  simple  stance  as  a  guideline  for  coordi¬ 
nating  policy,  American  response  to  the  world  situation  of  the  late  1 940s 
and  early  1950s  would  have  been  confused.  But  the  same  organizational 
qualities  of  government  that  make  such  a  doctrine  necessary  also  ensure 
that  implementation  of  the  policy  will  be  somewhat  clumsy,  fragmented, 
and  rigid.  Moving  government  rapidly,  with  political,  economic  and  mili¬ 
tary  policies  internally  consistent  and  relatively  coordinated,  is  a  ma¬ 
jor  feat.  Once  such  an  organization  gets  moving,  it  lacks  the  finer 
qualities  of  ballet  dancers.  Thus,  we  systematically  overestimated  the 
intensity  and  unity  of  the  threats,  overemphasized  military  responses 
and  thereby  probably  provoked  increased  threats,  and  frequently  offended 
our  own  allies.*  Other  governments  had  the  same  problems.  In  Europe, 
Japan  and  China  the  U.S.S.R.  provoked  precisely  the  threats  it  feared 
most.  China  prepared  gratuitously  for  a  quarter  century  for  American 


My  understanding  of  much  of  the  debate  between  conservatives  and 
revisionists  over  postwar  foreign  policy  is  that  the  conservatives  main¬ 
tain  that,  in  the  organizational  equivalent  of  defying  the  laws  of  gravity, 
they  avoided  virtually  all  such  excesses.  The  revisionists  take  a  pre¬ 
cisely  parallel  view,  arguing  that  the  entire  government  succeeded  in  mas¬ 
terminding,  with  precision  like  that  of  a  watch,  a  devious  policy  quite 
different  from  that  professed  in  official  documents.  For  the  conservative 
position  George  Kennan's  Memoirs,  195Q-1963>  provides  an  effective  anti¬ 
dote.  For  most  revisionist  positions  Chapter  Five  of  Barrington  Moore's 
Reflections  on  the  Causes  of  Human  Misery  performs  a  similar  service. 
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Invasion,  and  fought  the  Korean  War  on  the  mistaken  assumption  that  such 
Invasion  was  imninent.  Such  actions  are  not  irrational  or  devious;  they 
are  almost  inescapable. 

At  least  by  the  mid-1960s,  however,  the  Truman  Doctrine  was  main¬ 
taining  its  momentum  in  a  fundamentally  changed  situation.  Whereas  com¬ 
munism  had  once  appeared  unified  and  aggressive,  now  neither  the  U.S.S.R. 
nor  the  PRC  appeared  willing  to  undertake  great  risks  to  export  revolu¬ 
tion.  Moreover,  both  increasingly  diverted  their  energies  to  mutual 
conflict.*  The  Soviet  Union,  which  had  appeared  ascendant  and  threaten¬ 
ing  In  the  1950s,  headed  in  the  1960s  into  a  period  of  ideological  and 
technological  obsolescence  which  will  bedevil  it  at  least  through  the 
1970s  and  1980s. 

Likewise,  whereas  America's  friends  and  allies  were  nearly  helpless 
in  the  inmediate  post-World  War  II  period,  those  friends  and  allies  are 
currently  strong  and  prosperous.  Projections  indicate  that  by  the  late 
1980s  Japan  may  have  an  economy  larger  than  that  of  the  Soviet  Union, 


*This  Sino-Soviet  split  has  often  been  misinterpreted  in  relation  to 
Anerican  interests.  While  in  a  purely  military  sense  the  split  reduced 
the  threat  to  the  United  States,  the  split  did  not  necessarily  make  commu¬ 
nist  ideology  less  threatening  to  democratic  ideologies.  Historically, 
ideologies  have  often  been  most  dynamic  and  expansive  precisely  when  they 
were  internally  divided.  (I  am  indebted  to  Frank  Armbruster  for  Insights 
on  this  point.)  The  Soviet  Union  and  China  frequently  found  themselves 
competing  agains;  one  another  to  prove  which  one  was  the  more  revolutionary, 
and  they  found  themselves  innovating  new  ideas  and  policies  in  order  to 
gain  advantages  in  the  competition.  Thus  communist  ideology  was  poten¬ 
tially  more  expansive  in  =*  period  of  ideological  split  than  in  a  period 
of  unity.  Liberals  who  ic,'ore  this  or  deny  its  importance  suffer  from 
an  Ironic  fixation  on  military  considerations  at  least  as  rigid  as  that 
of  conservatives  who  long  igno  ud  the  significance  of  the  split.  But  it 
is  now  r'.ear  that  later  there  developed  the  potential  for  putting  the 
Soviet  Union  and  China  into  a  position  of  competitive  rapprochement  with 
the  United  States  and  its  allies,  and  to  the  extent  that  this  was  possible 
the  threat  lc  Am*. i can  interests  was  greatly  reduced  and  the  opportunity 
-osts  of  -o'  '  war  type  policies  were  far  greater  than  was  recognized  at 

the  time 
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and  the  combined  economies  of  Germany  and  France  will  probably  surpass 
the  Soviet  Union  in  that  period.  Southeast  Asia  is  by  no  means  so  strong 
as  these  more  developed  regions,  but  most  Southeast  Asian  countries  find 
themselve*  more  secure  than  a  generation  ago. 

At  the  same  time  the  relative  power  of  the  United  States  has  de¬ 
clined.  Having  held  half  the  world  economy  we  now  hold  only  a  third. 

U.S.  military  superiority  has  been  eroded  by  the  recovery  of  others.  For 
the  most  part  these  changes  do  not  reflect  any  real  decline  in  the  United 
States;  they  reflect  inste  d  the  postwar  resilience  of  much  of  the  world-- 
based  in  substantial  part  on  successful  American  policies  of  promoting  the 
prosperity  of  friends  and  allies.  America's  relative  economic  position 
is  now  comparable  to  what  it  was  immediately  before  World  War  II  and  its 
military  situation  is  a  very  strong  one  which  has  weakened  only  by  com¬ 
parison  with  the  aberrant  conditions  of  an  immediate  postwar  period. 
Finally,  most  threats  to  American  interests  occur  now  in  areas  which  are 
relatively  unimportant  to  the  United  States  and  where  winning  is  peculiarly 
difficult,  such  as  in  Vietnam.  Under  these  new  conditions  Truman  Doctrine 
policies  are  outdated.  Not  only  do  they  impose  an  excessive  burden  upon 
the  United  States,  but  it  also  becomes  Far  more  difficult  to  arouse  popu¬ 
lar  support  for  an  active  and  interventionist  policy. 

Here  again  the  record  is  often  misinterpreted.  It  is  said  that  some¬ 
thing  peculiar  has  happened  to  American  public  opinion,  that  American  co¬ 
hesion  has  declined  because  of  domestic  crises  and  increasing  softness. 
After  Vietnam  this  may  prove  true,  but  as  an  interpretation  of  public 
reaction  to  Vietnam  it  is  flawed.  Many  opinion  leaders  simply  did  not 
perceive  serious  threats  to  the  United  States  and  its  interests.  Although 
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protestors  were  sometimes  irrational,  they  influenced  policy  because  ra¬ 
tional  analyses  by  serious  people  perceived  no  serious  threat.  So  to 
some  extent  at  leas*  the  change  in  public  support  for  strong  foreign 
policy  derived  from  a  rational  orientation  to  very  real  changes,  to  long- 
run  foreign  policy  success  rather  than  to  deterioration  of  domestic  po¬ 
litical  life.  It  is  at  least  arguable  that,  if  in  the  1960s  foreign 
threats  had  appeared  as  serious  as  in  the  1950s,  domestic  cohesion  and 
support  for  strong  foreign  policies  would  have  proved  equally  strong. 

Under  these  circumstances,  a  Nixon  Doctrine  policy  which  emphasizes 
continued  support  for  self-determination,  and  U.S.  willingness  to  counter 
nuclear  threats,  but  which  also  emphasizes  that  other  nations  must  pull 
their  weight,  is  appropriate.  Retraction  of  bases  and  of  political  in¬ 
volvement  in  other  nations  appears  in  this  perspective  to  be  not  a  weak¬ 
ening  of  the  American  world  position,  but  a  response  to  long-run  success. 

But,  as  with  every  other  major  power,  extraordinary  success  of  post¬ 
war  policies  transformed  the  conditions  in  which  those  policies  operated 
and  rendered  them  inappropriate  long  before  policies  were  actually  changed. 
Momentum  was  built  into  organizational  structures  and  scholarly  assump¬ 
tions  and,  perhaps  most  of  all,  into  public  opinion.  Just  as  Japan  could 
not  adapt  to  the  overwhelming  success  of  her  export  promotion,  and  there¬ 
fore  continued  promoting  exports  until  the  world  monetary  system  nearly 
collapsed,  so  the  Truman  Doctrine  and  its  institutions  and  assumptions 
persisted  to  the  point  of  disaster,  to  Vietnam.  If  you  want  to  get  the 
a^tontion  of  a  governmental  donkey,  hit  it  with  defeat  in  war,  or  crisis 
in  its  trade,  or  unbearable  pressure  on  its  northern  border.  Major  foreign 
policy  doctrines  die  only  in  crisis,  just  as  they  are  born  only  in  crisis. 
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Vietnam  is  to  the  Nixon  Doctrine  as  Greece  and  Turkey  were  to  the  Truman 
Doctrine  and  as  Venezuela  was  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Vietnam  is  neither 
the  essence  of  the  Truman  Doctrine  nor  the  essence  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine; 
it  is  the  midwife  of  the  new  era.  What  makes  world  prospects  auspicious 
for  the  United  States  is  neither  solution  to  Indochina's  agony,  nor  the 
fantasy  of  stable  multipolarity,  but  the  extraordinary  degree  to  which 
America's  more  idealistic  dreams  for  self-determination  have  been 
real ized.* 

From  the  Politics  of  Weakness  to  the  Politics  of  Strength 

The  postwar  world  was  one  of  historically  unusual,  worldwide  weak¬ 
ness.  Today's  nations  exhibit  historically  unusual  security  and  pros¬ 
perity.  A  pol i t ics-of-strength  world  should  differ  from  a  politics-of- 
weakness  world.  First,  decisions  made  under  conditions  of  basic  security 
and  prosperity  rather  than  territory  weakness  are  less  likely  to  be 
overreactions  or  emotional  errors.  In  a  nuclear  world  this  is  a  crucial 
advantage. 

Second,  a  pol i t i cs-of-s treng th  world  allows  more  big  power  disengage¬ 
ment  from  minor  issues.  A  world  of  fundamental  insecurities  regarding 
military  survival  and  economic  prosperity  is  one  of  fear  that  minor  dis¬ 
advantages  could  lead  to  unraveling  of  fundamental  interests,  a  world  of 


& 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  the  view  of  Vietnam  as  transitional 
phenomenon,  and  a  consequence  of  excessive  success.  But  it  is  also 
important  not  to  whitewash  Vietnam  either.  I  am  aware  of  no  law  of  his¬ 
tory  which  made  it  necessary  for  the  crisis  of  obsolescence  to  be  located 
in  Vietnam  or  which  determined  that  the  crisis  should  reach  such  magnitude 
before  policies  were  changed.  Despite  the  necessity  for  some  crisis  of 
obsolescence,  decision  makers  remain  responsible  for  their  decisions,  and 
the  U.S.  will  long  have  to  live  with  the  strategic,  political,  morale,  and 
nKral  consequences  of  Vietnam. 
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all  sorts  of  domino  theories.  In  such  a  world  the  future  of  mankind  can 
be  threatened  by  events  in  Laos  and  West  Berlin.  But  in  a  politics-of- 
strength  world  there  is  enough  leeway  for  minor  losses  that  disengagement 
from  minor  conflicts  is  more  often  possible.  This  explains  convergence 
of  big  power  policies  in  much  of  the  world  toward  a  Nixon  Doctr i ne- type 
approach  in  which  the  big  powers  support  their  interests  in  small  coun¬ 
tries  through  economic  and  military  aid  and  ideological  exhortation,  but 
avoid  direct  military  involvement.  Such  policies  now  predominate  in 
Western  Europe,  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  Japan  and  China. 

In  Europe,  Japan  and  China  these  policies  also  existed  in  the  era  of 
pol  i t ics-of -weakness  period,  but  are  enhanced  by  the  politics  of  strength. 
For  instance,  China  would  not  now  fear  American  involvement  in  Southeast 
Asia  as  intensely  as  before.  But,  most  important,  the  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R. 
now  feel  they  can  disengage  themselves  more  than  in  the  past  from  minor 
i ssues--a 1  though  the  U.S.S.R.  has  changed  less  than  the  U.S. 

Third,  the  politics  of  strength  permits  emphasis  on  exploitation  of 
common  interests,  whereas  the  politics  of  weakness  tends  to  force  empha¬ 
sis  on  mutual  conflicts.  In  a  situation  of  fundamental  weakness,  trade, 
diplomatic  relations,  arms  control,  negotiations  regarding  the  legitimacy 
of  boundaries,  and  exchanges  of  high-level  official  visits  may  represent 
such  high  risks  that  conflict  must  be  stressed  over  exploitation  of  mu¬ 
tual  interests.  Moreover  a  period  of  widespread  internal  political 
weakness  inspires  exaggeration  of  foreign  enmities  to  enforce  domestic 
cohesion.  By  contrast,  when  nations  feel  secure  regarding  basic  internal 
security  and  economic  needs  they  can  emphasize  common  interests  by  taking 
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limited  risks  in  the  above  fields.  Such  is  the  basis  of  the  current 
(partial)  replacement  of  competitive  disruption  with  competitive 
rapprochement. 

Fourth,  in  the  pol i tics-of-strength  world,  strength  multiplies 
policy  options  both  by  increasing  resources  available  for  implementing 
policies  and  by  reducing  the  fears  that  force  nations  into  rigid  postures. 
This  diversification  of  options  increases  uncertainty  and  magnifies  the 
risks  in  proposed  policies,  especially  in  policies  which  Inherently  carry 
high  risk  such  as  those  where  national  survival  is  at  stake.  Thus,  to¬ 
day  the  calculations  of  a  Russian  general  contemplating  action  against 
China  or  Yugoslavia  are  so  complex  as  to  deter  overly  ambitious  initia¬ 
tives.  However,  against  this  benefit  of  complexity  one  must  assess  a 


substantial  cost. 

The  obvious  cost  of  this  incieased  uncertainty  is  increased  likeli¬ 
hood  of  miscalculation,  a  cost  exemplified  by  the  aftermath  of  President 
Nixon's  trip  to  China.  History  may  yet  judge  that  one  cost  of  the  secrecy 
surrounding  preparations  for  thet  trip  was  initiation  of  a  vicious  circle 
in  American  relations  with  Japan  which  could  constitute  the  great  foreign 
policy  agony  of  the  next  generation.  Dr.  Kissinger  has  stated  that  policy 
makers  simply  did  not  understand  the  likely  Japanese  reaction.  The  poli- 
tics-of-strength  world  induces  rapid  maneuvering  which  in  turn  induces 
such  errors.  Militarily  the  likelihood  of  miscalculating  oneself  into  a 
nuclear  crisis  substitutes  for  the  old  tension  resulting  from  omnipresent 
domino  theories.  There  is  a  parallel  cost  for  the  deterrence  that  results 
from  uncertainty.  While  moderate  men  may  be  deterred  by  uncertainty, 


fanatical  men  may  thrive  in  such  milieu. 
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The  dangers  from  increased  uncertainty  peak  in  the  current  period 
of  multiple  foreign  policy  crises,  because  fundamental  relationships  with 
Asia,  Europe,  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  Middle  East  change  most  rapidly  in 
such  a  period.  Upon  the  American-Japanese  economic  relationship  hinges 
the  choice  between  a  great  period  of  economic  development*  and  a  possible 
collapse  of  Asian  development  and  trade.  On  the  American  political- 
military  relationship  with  Japan  depends  much  of  the  future  of  nuclear 
proliferation,  arms  control,  peace  in  the  Pacific,  and  continuation  of 
the  Sino-Soviet  split  (which  could  be  terminated  by  fear  of  a  future 
militaristic  Japan).  Western  Europe's  economic  successes  will  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  profound  social  stresses,  caused  by  the  economic  rise  of  the 
Mediterranean  countries;  the  relative  decline  of  Northern  Europe,  and 
probably  drastic  decline  of  Britain;  the  obsolescence  of  much  of  the 
British  and  German  economies;  and  the  rise  of  subnationalist  and  Euro¬ 
pean  identities  which  threaten  the  cohesion  of  the  European  nations.  The 
international  consequences  of  these  trends  depend  upon  whether  Europeans 
see  themselves  as  weak  or  strong,  whether  they  see  themselves  as  partners 
of  the  U.S.  or  as  betrayed  to  a  great  power  condominium. 

The  dangers  from  uncertainty  also  peak  in  the  transitional  period 
because  of  the  tendency  to  perceive  the  crises  as  signs  of  weakness.  This 
misperception  of  the  crises  of  transition  is  important  because  each  of  the 
major  benefits  (listed  above)  of  the  pol  i  tics-of-strength  world  hac,  a 
psychological  component;  perceived  weakness  implies  fear,  domino  theories, 
qreater  likelihood  of  miscalculation,  and  inability  to  exploit  common 

"The  Rise  of  the  Pacific  Basin,"  o£.  c i t . 
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interests  even  in  a  context  of  real  strength.  For  both  liberals  and 
conservatives  the  politics  of  breast-beating  creates  self-fulfilling 
prophecies. 

The  concept  of  multipolarity,  with  its  false  correlate  of  stability, 
is  itself  a  miscalculation  born  of  hasty  analysis.  Multipolarity  is,  as 
previously  argued,  in  part  a  self- fu  .fi 1 1 ing  prophecy,  but  its  associa¬ 
tion  with  stability  may  be  self-defeating.  If  the  ideal  of  fluid  multi¬ 
polarity  translates,  or  appears  to  translate,  into  gratuitous  coldness  to 
allies,  the  consequence  could  be  Japanese-American-European  disarray  with 
no  compensating  advantages.  Theo  Sommer  recently  remarked  on  the  apparent 
Nixon-Kissinger  "curious  obsession"  with  the  idea  of: 

...a  Pentagonal  world  in  which  five  major  units,  all  equi¬ 
distant  from  each  other,  keep  the  world  in  balance.  By 
stressing  equidistance,  the  President  seemed  to  deny  the 
possibility  of  closer  relations  between  some  of  the  five 
poles  than  amongst  others;  by  putting  the  emphasis  on 
balance  of  power  rather  than  on  community  of  interest,  he 
appeared  to  turn  his  back  on  the  earlier  concept  of  inter¬ 
dependence;  by  ignoring  Atlantic  solidarity,  h|  ran  the 
risk  of  inciting  a  bitter  Translantic  contest. 

The  same  kind  of  concept  could  explain  in  part  why  the  U.S.  has  been  so 

willing  to  let  solidarity  with  Japan  deteriorate. 

Without  wishing  to  recrystallize  cold  war  views,  one  must  also  note 

the  dangei — on  both  sides — of  misinterpreting  American  relations  with  the 

Soviet  Union.  American  satisfaction  with  parity  and  detente,  which  is 

justified,  comes  mixed  with  an  unmistakable  sense  of  decline  and  failure, 

which  is  unjustified.  Many  intellectuals  read  disaster  in  Vietnam  back 

into  the  distant  past  and  forward  into  the  distant  future.  Even  the 

""After  V i etnami zat i on--European i zat i on?" ,  Survival ,  May-June  1973- 
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strongest  critics  of  allegedly  imperial  American  policies  fail  to  dis¬ 
cern  the  triumphs  of  non-imperial  policies.  The  resulting  pervasive 
low  morale  impedes  our  ability  to  sort  error  from  virtue  in  present 
policies  and  attain  traditional,  proper,  publicly  supported,  non-imperial 
goals  in  the  future.  They  also  infect  allies  with  low  morale  and  a  sense 
of  weakness  utterly  inappropriate  to  their  current  situation.  While  the 
West  is  feeling  futile,  and  allowing  Vietnam  to  distort  its  vision  of 
the  past  and  the  future,  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  mixing  conciliatory 
diplomacy  with  a  very  strong  sense  of  international  ascendancy  and 
triumph.  Soviet  analysts,  with  their  emphasis  on  "objective  factors," 
see  in  their  rise  to  parity  (and  possibly  beyond  parity)  the  decline  of 
the  West  as  well  as  the  triumph  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Such  a  calculation  is 
as  erroneous  as  the  West's  opposite  mistake,  for  the  extraordinary  recent 
expansion  of  Soviet  rocketry  and  naval  power  contrasts  with  the  profound 
organizational  and  economic  problems  of  domestic  Soviet  life.  It  might 
seem  that  the  miscalculations  of  the  West  and  the  miscalculations  of  the 
Soviet  Union  are  congruent,  and  therefore  not  terribly  explosive  although 
unhappy  for  the  West.  But  after  a  series  of  crises  the  West  would  likely 
rediscover  its  strength  and  principles.  Then  Soviet  miscalculations  could 
prove  disastrous. 

Dangers  also  exist  in  realms  far  from  those  of  cold  war  allies  and 
adversaries.  We  have  already  overreacted  to  the  temporary  energy  short¬ 
age  in  ways  that  could  make  near-permanent  political  disputes  out  of 
medium-term  (seven  to  twelve  year)  shortages;  we  may  be  making  the  dis¬ 
pute  between  energy  importers  and  exporters  into  an  unnecessarily  serious 
one  at  the  same  time  that  we  have  damaged  by  unrelated  slights  to  Europe 
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and  Japan  any  possibility  of  unity  among  the  importers  Likewise,  in  an 
emotional  overreaction  to  environmental  problems  and  the  past  frustra¬ 
tions  of  our  aid  programs,  we  may  be  moving  toward  neglect  of  economic 
development  precisely  at  the  moment  when  events  in  Eastern  Asia,  Latin 
America,  and  the  Middle  East  make  possible  a  conclusive  answer  to  the 
question  of  whether  all  of  mankind  can  eventually  attain  decent  stand¬ 
ards  of  living.  We  are  in  danger  of  abandoning  our  belief  in  democracy 
for  developing  nations  just  at  the  time  when  improved  national  unity, 
technical  competence,  and  economic  growth  make  possible  many  of  the 
democratic  goals  which  we  espoused  with  such  misplaced  optimism  in  the 
1950s  and  abandoned  with  such  adolescent  disillusionment  in  the  1960s. 

Both  the  opportunities  and  the  hazards  of  this  new  world  impress  the 
imagination.  In  the  past  few  years  Americans  have  adopted  two  contradic¬ 
tory  attitudes  toward  this  new  world.  First,  we  have  expressed  euphoria, 
because  we  imputed  to  Multipolarity  a  false  stability.  Second,  we  have 
flagellated  ourselves  for  the  failure  of  our  postwar  foreign  policy-- 
because  an  imperial  Pax  Americana  has  proved  infeasible  and  because  of 
che  excesses  of  Vietnam.  More  realistically  we  should  enter  this  new 
world  with  trepidation  as  well  as  with  the  exhilaration  of  having  for 
once  taken  important  initiatives  like  the  China  trip.  And  we  should 
recognize  that  the  pol i t i cs-of-strength  world  itself  constitutes  the 
success  of  U.S.  postwar  foreign  pol i ci es— even  after  acknowledging 
excessive  rigidity  in  promoting  those  policies,  especially  in  Vietnam. 
The  same  conditions  which  doom  any  aspiration  tc  a  global,  imposed  Pax 
Americana  constitute  substantial  fulfillment  of  the  noblest  and  inost  en¬ 
during  American  foreign  policy  goals.  They  also  constitute  the  best 
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attainable  international  climate  for  America's  economy  and  democracy. 

Our  postwar  success  must  be  measured  less  in  terms  of  stability  and  more 
in  terms  of  human  dignity.  It  is  right  for  errors  to  sober  us,  it  is 
wrong  for  them  to  blind  us.  It  is  right  to  correct  deviations,  wrong 
to  forget  the  main  trend.  We  must  view  the  opportunities  of  the  new 
world  as  built  upon  the  extraordinary  successes  of  our  own  and  others' 
postwar  foreign  policies. 

B.  President  Nixon's  Trip  to  China  and  Its  Consequences 

The  1971-1972  rapprochement  between  the  United  States  and  China 
occurred  in  a  dramatic  fashion  which  was  heavily  influenced  by  the  person¬ 
alities  and  exigencies  of  the  moment.  At  the  same  time  the  rapprochement 
constituted  the  consummation  of  numerous  historical  trends.  Muted  signals 
and  moves  toward  a  less  hostile  relationship  had  occurred  during  the 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  Administrations,  but  during  the  Nixon  Administration 
the  trends  had  gone  far  enough,  and  the  administrations  In  both  the  United 
States  and  China  had  mustered  sufficient  courage,  to  implement  rapid 
changes. 

On  the  Chinese  side,  persistent  hostility  toward  the  Soviet  Union  and 
increasing  fear  of  the  rising  potential  of  Japan  combined  with  reduced 
fear  of  the  United  States  and  increased  Chinese  self-confidence  to  make 
possible  a  fundamental  shift  in  policy.  The  Chinese  had  long  feared 
American  invasion,  and  that  fear  was  very  real  despite  its  fallaciousness 
from  an  American  perspective.  The  U.S.  had  aided  the  Kuomintang  against 

ommunist  Party  during  the  civil  war,  had  responded  to  North  Korean 
invasion  of  South  Korea  in  part  by  blockading  the  Taiwan  Straits  (thus  pre- 
v  rting  completion  of  the  Chinese  civil  war),  had  seemed  to  the  Chinese  to 
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be  on  the  verge  of  invading  Manchuria  under  MacArthur's  leadership  as  U.S. 
troops  drove  toward  the  northern  border  of  North  Korea,  and  had  seemed  to 
some  Chinese  likely  to  take  advantage  of  its  position  in  Vietnam  to 
threaten  China  militarily.  But  recession  of  U.S.  power  from  the  Pacific 
and  steady  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  under  the  Nixon  Administration 
appear  to  have  broken  through  the  fear  that  prevented  accurate  perception 
of  American  policy,  and  to  have  persuaded  the  Chinese  that  China  itself 
was  not  threatened  by  American  military  forces.  At  the  same  time  China 
was  becoming  increasingly  confident  as  the  sense  of  weakness  and  humilia¬ 
tion  derived  from  her  pre-1949  experiences  of  contact  with  the  West 
receded  into  memory.  Within  the  Chinese  political  elite,  Mao  Tse-tung, 
who  was  hostile  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  inclined  to  stress  domestic  develop 
ment  over  opposition  to  the  United  States,  had  succeeded  in  deposing  Liu 
Shao-chi,  whose  proclivities  seemed  quite  different.  Likewise,  Chou  En-lai 
had  succeeded  in  preserving  the  Foreign  Ministry  largely  intact  despite 
leftist  attacks  during  the  Cultural  Revolution,  and  Cultural  Revolution 
fanaticism  had  given  way  to  more  moderate  and  institutionalized  policies. 

Just  as  China  perceived  a  greatly  reduced  threat  from  the  United 
States,  so  increased  experience  and  knowledge  of  China  reduced  American 
perception  of  possible  Chinese  threats  to  American  interests.  China's 
entry  into  the  Korean  War  came  to  be  interpreted  as  a  defensive  mistake  in 
reaction  to  American  mistakes,  rather  than  as  an  aggressive  iwasion.  The 
China-lndia  war  appeared  not  to  have  resulted  from  one-sided  Chinese 
aggression.  Previous  fears  of  a  Chinese  invasion  of  Southeast  Asia  faded 
as  analysis  indicated  that  the  Chinese  probably  did  not  have  the  ‘lightest 
desire  to  invade  Southeast  Asia,  and  that  they  probably  lacked  the 
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capabilities  for  successful  invasion  even  if  they  possessed  the  desire. 

Taiwan  remained  a  clear  object  of  PRC  ambition,  but  internal  cohesion,  one 
of  the  world's  mo^t  effective  armies,  and  economic  growth  rate,  which 
rivaled  Japanese  records,  all  seemed  to  ensure  the  security  of  Taiwan 
despite  a  diplomatic  debacle.  Moreover,  the  trend  toward  recognition  of 
the  PRC  rather  than  Taiwan  appeared  Inexorable. 

Vietnam,  domestic  social  issues,  the  rapid  rise  of  Russi an  mi . i tary 
powe-,  and  erosion  of  allied  support  for  United  States  policy  or  iso¬ 
lating  China,  all  led  the  United  States  to  seek  reduction  of  hostility 
towards  China  wherever  that  hostility  seemed  gratuitous.  In  addition, 
Anerlcan  domestic  politics  came  to  allow  greater  flexibility  in  China 
policy  than  was  previously  possible.  A  near  consensus  on  the  need  for 
change  in  China  policy  had  developed  among  knowledgeable  officials  in  the 
middle  and  lower  levels  of  government,  and  with  the  advent  of  the  Nixon 
Administration  a  new  generation  of  senior  advisors,  who  were  not  aersonallv 
attached  to  the  old  policies,  came  to  power.  The  new  Republican  President 
had  less  to  fear  from  right  wing  pressures  than  his  Democratic  predecessors. 
A  new  generation  of  younger  officials  who  had  not  held  policy-making 
positions  during  World  War  il  and  the  Korean  War  had  led  various  opinion¬ 
leading  elites  through  a  fundamental  change  in  attitude  toward  China.  Thus 
domestically  and  internationally  both  China  and  the  U.S.  were  prepared  for 

change. 

The  celerity  and  drama  of  the  Si  no-American  rapprochement  ensured 
rapidity  and  breadth  for  the  i  f  icat  ions  of  the  rapprochement.  The 
President's  trip  to  Peking  openeu  communication,  trade,  and  cultural 
exchanges,  and  agreed  on  certain  principles  of  international  conduct. 
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American  public  opinion  of  China  transformed  almost  overnight  from 
diffuse  ideological  hatred  to  broad  sympathy.  Oriental  furniture  became 
fashionable,  and  baggy  Chinese  costumes  became  the  rage  in  New  York. 
February  of  1973  brought  elevation  of  communications  to  the  level  of 
quasi-ambassadorial  liaison  offices  and  expansion  of  cultural  exchanges 
to  include  a  tour  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  and  other  events. 

The  impending  rapprochement  may  have  precipitated  or  accelerated  the 
U  .  S. S. R . - I nd i an  friendship  treaty  and  contributed  independently  to  deterio¬ 
ration  of  relations  between  the  U.S.  and  India.  After  all,  President  Nixon 
had  visited  India's  second-worst  enemy,  China,  following  a  Kissinger  trip 
facilitated  by  the  good  offices  of  India's  worst  enemy,  Pakistan. 

"In  an  interview  given  to  C.L.  Sulzberger,  Prime  Minister 
Indira  Gandhi  was  asked  where  Indo-U.S.  relations  went  wrong 
after  'the  talk  all  these  years  of  an  American  desire  to  rely 
on  India  as  a  counterpoise  in  Asia  to  China.'  She  said  she 
supposed  that  U.S.  policy  towards  India  changed  when  'U.S. 
policy  towards  China  changed'."* 

The  trip  frightened  the  Russians  and  the  North  Vietnamese.  On  both 
sides  a  strong  part  of  the  motivation  for  rapprochement  was  fear  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  the  rapprochement  the  PRC  gained  a  great  power  for 
leverage  agai  ist  the  U.S.S.R.,  while  the  U.S.  gained  a  medium  power  for 
leverage  against  the  U.S.S.R.  and  facilitated  a  sizable  redeployment  of 
Chinese  troops  from  the  Taiwan  Straits  area  to  the  Russian  border.  The 
United  States  also  facilitated  a  possible  later  conjunction  of  Chinese 
and  American  policies  to  contain  Soviet  and  North  Vietnamese  influence 
in  Southeast  Asia. 


The  Indian  Express,  February  18,  1972. 
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North  Vietnamese  chagrin  over  the  rapprochement  led  North  Vietnam  to 
rely  more  heavily  on  Soviet  strategic  advice  and  aid.  Both  North  Vietnam 
and  the  Soviet  Union  thereby  became  greater  threats  to  China,  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  the  Si  no-American  rapprochement  was  accelerated  and  the  likelihood 
of  Chinese  containment  of  North  Vietnam,  in  the  event  that  North  Vietnam 
should  eventually  defeat  South  Vietnam,  was  increased.  At  the  same  time 
the  trips  to  Moscow  and  Peking  made  it  appear  to  the  North  Vietnamese  that 
they  were  in  severe  danger  of  being  sold  out  by  their  larger  allies.  This, 
together  with  the  improvement  in  Saigon's  pacification  pregrams,  made 
drastic  action  necessary.  The  all-out  attack  on  South  Vietnam  in  May  was 
an  attempt  to  win  before  these  trends  converged,  an  attempt  by  North  Vietnam 
to  force  her  allies  to  provide  greater  support,  and  an  attempt  to  sabotage 
President  Nixon's  trip  to  Moscow.*  The  failure  of  the  May  offensive,  the 
historic  and  unexpected  performance  of  the  South  Vietnamese  at  Hue  and  An 
Loc,  and  the  Ignominious  and  unexpected  incompetence  of  North  Vietnamese 
tanks,  convinced  North  Vietnam  to  press  for  a  cease-fire  in  hope  that  the 
political  struggle  would  faver  them  more  than  the  military  struggle.  This 
was  the  genesis  of  the  eventual  Vietnam  cease-fire  and  the  princ'pal  deter¬ 
minant  of  the  timing  of  that  cease-fire. 

In  the  eyes  of  many  allies,  the  rapprochement  removed  from  American 
policy  elements  which  they  increasingly  rejected  and  regarded  as  irrational. 
This  reaction  predominated  in  Europe.  In  Asia  the  hopeful  prospects  raised 
by  the  rapprochement  were  considerably  dimmed  by  anger  at  lack  of  consul¬ 
tation  and  fear  of  apparent  Anerican  weakness.  The  United  States  appeared 

Contrast  the  White  House  denunciation  at  the  time  of  the  invasion, 
which  assumed  the  complicity  of  Moscow  in  the  invasion. 
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weak  because  of  the  interaction  between  the  rapprochement  and  the  Vietnam 
War  and  because  Peking  successfully  cast  President  Nixon  in  the  role  of 
the  traditional  tribute  bearer  while  Peking  pontificated  on  what  the  United 
States  would  have  to  concede.  President  Nixon  went  to  Peking,  not  the 
Chinese  leaders  to  Washington,  and  President  Nixon's  visits  with  Chairman 
Mao  were  treated  in  the  manner  of  papal  favors  to  ,'n  official  of  much 
lesser  rank.  American  reporters  referred  to  "Nixon  and  Chairman  Mao," 
not  to  "Mao  and  President  Nixon."  Such  nuances  mattered  little  to  Americans, 
but  impressed  more  sensitive  Asian  ears.  The  Chinese  successfu 1  I y  magn i f  i  ed 
this  image  of  an  American  President  seeking  an  audience  with  the  leader: 

"...all  the  Chinese  I  talked  to  before  the  visit  had 
the  same  reaction:  'We  did  not  invite  Nixon,'  they 
said.  'He  asked  to  come.'  Unlike  the  Southeast  Asian 
press,  the  Chinese  press  was  polite  enough  to  refrain 
from  commenting  on  the  humiliation  which  is  entailed, 
especially  in  the  Asian  mind,  when  a  president  of  the 
United  States  visits  a  country  with  which  he  has  no 
dinlomatic  relat ions--more,  a  country  whose  downfall 
the  U.S.  has  attempted  to  provoke  for  the  past  20  years 
by  all  means  short  of  open  war."" 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  visit,  despite  the  noble  explanatory  efforts 
of  Marshall  Green,  virtually  all  American  allies  carried  on  intense  debates 
regarding  the  value  of  close  ties  with  the  United  States,  and  from  Thailand 
to  the  Philippines  the  small  countries  of  Asia  sought  expanded  ties  with 
China,  the  Soviet  Union  and  East  European  countries."  A  trend  toward 
increasing  diplomatic  recogni t i on  of  China,  and  severance  of  relations 
with  Taiwan,  was  greatly  accelerated  by  the  Nixon  trip.  The  visit  also 


‘-''Alexander  Cassella,  "Peking's  Explanation  Campaign,"  Far  Eastern 
Economic  Review,  April  I,  1972,  p.  12. 

A  crucial  exception  was  Indonesia,  which  feared  the  possible 
future  influence  of  Indonesian  Communist  leaders  being  given  refuge  in 
China. 
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shocked  some  allies  into  policies  which  could  lead  to  greater  self-reliance 
by  individual  nations  or  to  greater  regional  cooperation  or  both;  for 
instance,  the  Philippines  decided  to  increase  her  armed  forces  from  60,000 
to  80,000  troops,  and  various  regional  organ i zat i ons  took  on  new  life. 

The  most  dramatic  and  most  important  consequence  of  the  rapprochement  was 
the  new  wi 1  I ingness  of  North  Korea  and  South  Korea  to  agree  on  reunification 
as  a  principle  and  to  take  concrete  steps  to  reduce  hostilities.  All  of 
these  decisions  had  domestic  roots  also,  but  the  Peking  trip  created  an 
atmosphere  within  which  decisive  changes  were  acceptable  and  expected. 

Many  of  the  smaller  countries  of  Asia  were  sufficiently  shocked  by 
the  trip,  and  sufficiently  fearful  of  the  ramifications  of  Washington's 
new  wi 1 1 ingness  to  deal  with  Peking  over  their  heads,  that  they  felt  their 
security  could  only  be  ensured  through  serious  new  security  measures. 

Support  for  regionalism  and  greater  self-reliance  were  regrettably  comple¬ 
ments  by  greater  domestic  authoritarianism  In  *he  Philippines,  South  Korea, 
and  Thailand,  and  also  to  some  extent  in  Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam.  The 
primary  roots  of  the  1972  trend  toward  authoritarianism  were  domestic. 
Presidents  Park  and  Marcos  wanted  to  retain  power  despite  constitutions 
which  forbade  their  continuance  in  office.  Thailand's  oligarchy  resented 
the  constraints  imposed  by  the  new  constitution  and  responded  according  to 
a  scenario  that  Thais  have  experienced  before.  Thieu  and  Lon  Nol  continued 
to  attempt  to  consolidate  their  power.  In  each  case  greater  authoritari¬ 
anism  v^s  seen  as  a  way  to  improve  law  and  order,  increase  stability,  avoid 
invnobi 1  ism,  and  maintain  or  increase  economic  growth.  In  Korea  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  elsewhere  more  authoritarian  government  was  argued  to  be  more 
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consistent  with  the  national  character.*  But  international  considerations 
reinforced  these  arguments  and  broadened  support  for  them.  Reduced  Arne r i can 
military  presence  in  Asia,  reduced  American  pressure  to  broaden  the  popular 
base  of  governments,  and  intense  fear  of  abandonment  resulting  from  Presi¬ 
dent  Nixon's  trip  and  from  American  rhetoric  about  multipolarity,  all 
contributed  to  increasing  authoritarianism. 

By  deciding  to  visit  China,  President  Nixon  implicitly  acknowledged 
the  People's  Republic  as  the  legitimate  rulers  of  China.  This  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  legitimacy  follows  automatically  from  the  visit,  regardless 
of  the  continued  absence  of  diplomatic  recognition;  moreover,  it  grants 
the  Chinese  the  most  important  concession  which  they  could  have  expected 
from  the  bargaining  over  recognition  and  thereby  streng.hens  their  hand 
in  bargaining  with  the  United  States  and  others  for  normal  diplomatic 
recognition.  In  return,  the  United  States  received  Mao  Tse-tung's  personal 
imprimatur  for  the  rapprochement.  Given  the  importance  of  Mao  Tse-tung 
as  a  symbolic  figure,  the  imprimatur  should  greatly  increase  the  durability 
and  legitimacy  of  the  rapprochement.  In  addition,  U.S.  recognition  of  the 
PRC  as  legitimate,  together  with  United  Nations'  acceptance  of  the  PRC, 
could  induce  the  Chinese  to  take  a  less  revolutionary  attitude  toward  the 
current  world  political  structure. 

In  addition  to  increasing  international  acceptance  of  the  legitimacy 
of  the  PRC,  the  entrance  of  the  PRC  into  the  United  Nations  could  influence 
PRC  foreign  policy  toward  less  revolutionary  directions  in  a  second,  less 

*A  Korean  government  television  advert i sement  showed  a  t i ny  Korean 
walking  around  in  a  huge  Western-style  coat,  and  commented  that  the  Western 
coat  was  very  nice  but  simply  didn't  fit  the  Korean.  The  political  impli¬ 
cations  were  universally  understood. 
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obvious  way.  Prior  to  Peking's  entry,  many  observers  had  speculated  on  the 
impact  of  China  on  the  U.N.,  but  it  may  turn  out  that  the  more  important 
influences  work  in  the  other  direction.  The  great  and  abstract  doctrines 
of  PRC  foreign  policy  hove  served  China  adequately  so  long  as  she  was 
relatively  isolated.  But  service  on  the  committees  of  the  United  Nations, 
as  we  1  I  as  detailed  bargaining  with  other  countries  that  have  established 
relations  with  Peking,  involves  issues  which  are  ideologically  ambiguous. 
Various  observers  have  noticed  the  extent  to  which  Peking  has  remained 
silent  in  such  committees,  apparently  unprepared  to  cope  with  such  intri¬ 
cate,  pragmatic  bargaining.  As  the  necessity  for  confronting  such  situa¬ 
tions  increases,  pressure  for  institutionalization  and  stabilization  of 
the  foreign  policy  making  process  in  Peking  will  escalate  inexorably,  and 
pragmatic,  incremental  bargaining  will  occupy  more  and  more  of  the  time 
of  policy  makers.  This  argument  must  not  be  pushed  too  far.  It  does  not 
mean  that  the  PRC  will  within  the  foreseeable  future  become  a  conservative 
power,  but  it  does — when  combined  with  other  trends— suggest  a  likely 
direction  of  change  in  PRC  forei*.'.  pc’ Icy. 

As  regards  Taiwan,  the  PRC  abandoned  insistence  on  settlement  of  the 
Taiwan  issue  as  a  prerequisite  to  Improved  relations  with  the  U.S.  In 
return,  the  U.S.  acknowledged  the  principle  that  Taiwan  is  essentially  a 
Chinese  i ssue — thereby  laying  to  rest  for  the  time  being  the  previously 
popular  argument  that  Taiwan  should  be  treated  as  an  ndependent  nation 
because  the  majority  of  the  Taiwanese  (it  is  held)  do  not  want  to  be  ruled 
by  either  Nationalist  or  Communist  Chinese.  No  concession  except  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  PRC  itself  could  have  been  more  important 
*  the  PRC  than  this  American  acknowledgment  of  the  legitimacy  of  treating 
Taiwan  as  an  exclusively  Chinese  issue. 
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This  concession  was  far  more  important  to  the  Chinese  than  it  appeared 
to  Americans.  When  they  negotiate,  Americans  tend  to  concentrate  on 
specific  actions  like  movements  of  troops  or  exchanges  of  money,  but  the 
Chinese  have  always  stressed  the  importance  of  fundamental  principles  and 
especially  of  legitimacy. 

"I  observed  that  another  aspect  of  the  Chinese 
approach  that  I  didn't  understand  well  was  the  matter 
of  fundamental  principl&s.  I  said,  'You  always  'nsist 
on  settling  principles  first.  We  believe  in  principles 
in  the  United  States,  but  we  think  they  are  something 
you  carry  around  in  the  back  of  the  head,  not  talking 
about  them  very  much.  We  think  that  in  the  interests 
of  practical  achievement  it  is  sometimes  a  good  idea 
not  to  let  abstract  ideas  get  in  the  way.  We  believe 
in  settling  principles  last.' 

"He  said,  'That  is  the  great  difference  between 
us.  When  you  aren't  clear  about  principles,  then  you 
always  have  an  endless  number  of  petty  arguments  about 
details.  That  is  why  one  doesn't  divide  into  two 
for  you.  That  is  why  you  think  that  one  divides  into 
nineteen  or  thirty-four  or  forty-seven  or  more." 

In  their  negotiations  with  the  so-called  bourgeois  democratic  parties  in 
China  prior  to  the  Civil  War,  the  Chinese  Communists  offered  money  and 
political  support  and  othei  tangible  concessions  in  exchange  for  acknowl¬ 
edgment  by  the  other  parties  of  the  principle  of  Chinese  Communist  leader¬ 
ship  over  the  other  ant i -Kuomi ntang  parties.  In  the  early  days  when  all 
parties,  including  the  Communists,  were  weak  it  appeared  that  the  bourgeois 
democratic  parties  were  obtaining  more  advantages  from  their  relationship 
with  the  Communists  than  the  Communists  were.  However,  in  the  aftermath 
of  the  Civil  War  these  parties'  previous  acknowledgment  of  Communist  leader¬ 
ship  areatly  assisted  the  Communists  in  legitimizing  the  reorganizations 


Joseph  Kraft,  "A  Reporter  in 
Road,"  The  New  Yorker,  May  6,  1972, 
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which  were  forced  upon  the  bourgeois  democratic  parties.  Cleariy  the  PRC 
hopes  to  duplicate  this  kind  of  triumph  in  its  relations  with  Taiwan  and 
has  received  the  legitimacy  it  desires  from  the  United  States.  However, 
if  the  crunch  comes  for  Taiwan  it  will  come  a  long  time  in  the  future, 
because  of  Taiwan's  current  unity  and  military  strength,  or  it  will  be 
primarily  peaceful,  and  in  either  case  the  United  States  need  not  suffer 
any  serious  losses  of  any  kind.  The  shock  of  President  Nixon's  tl"ip  to 
Peking  may  have  increased  the  staying  power  of  the  Taiwan  regime  if  the 
increased  domestic  unit,1  and  emphasis  on  economics  that  constitute  Taiwan's 
domestic  reaction  to  the  shock  are  consolidated. 

The  trip  also  muddied  the  diplomatic  waters  in  the  triangle  between 
Taipei,  Tokyo,  and  Peking.  Japan's  severance  of  official  diplomatic 
relations  with  Taipei,  a  direct  consequence  of  the  trip,  created  antagonism 
between  the  two  capitals  so  intense  that  Japan  Air  Lines  soon  felt  it 
necessary  to  take  special  precautions  against  sabotage  on  every  flight  to 
and  from  Taiwan.  A  Consensus  rapidly  developed  in  Japan  that  Taiwan  vouid 
inevitably  evolve  toward  a  position  as  a  province  or  autonomous  region  of 
the  PRC,  and  one  /Vnerican  newspaper  reporter  went  so  far  as  to  claim  that 
he  had  strong  evidence  of  a  Peking-Tokyo  deal  according  to  which  Japan 
would  retain  her  commercial  advantages  in  Taiwan  and  Peking  wouid  recognize 
its  ambitions  for  poiiticai  hegemony  there.*  Japan  began  backing  away  as 
quickly  as  possibie  from  her  defense  commitments  regarding  South  Korea  and 
Taiwan  in  order  to  facilitate  its  own  rapprochement  with  the  PRC,  and  in 
the  first  week  of  March,  1973,  Pek:ng  began  a  series  of  attempts  to  win 


Was.i- 


--Seliq  s.  Harrison,  "Japan,  China  Agree  on  Taiwan  Deaiings,' 
ington  Post,  26  February  1973.  This  claim  requires  furt  er  substant .at  ion 
before  it  can  be  regarded  as  fact. 
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the  support  of  Taiwanese  dissidents;  such  attempts  had  always  failed  almost 
totally  in  the  past,  and  Peking  had  long  abandoned  them,  but  now  apparently 
Peking  saw  conditions  as  sufficiently  different  to  warrant  new  efforts. 

Analytically  separable  from  the  consequences  of  the  President's  trip 
and  of- the  rapprochement  are  the  consequences  of  the  way  the  rapprochement 
was  announced  to  the  world.  Both  sides  successfully  preserved  secrecy 
regarding  the  forthcoming  rapprochement,  and  secrecy  maximized  the  impact 
of  the  announcements  on  public  opinion  and  may  have  minimized  opposition 
to  the  rapprochement  from  domestic  groups  and  allies  of  both  the  United 
States  and  China.  On  the  other  hand,  Kissinger's  presence  in  Peking 
assured  Nationalist  defeat  in  the  United  Nations  and  may  have  precipitated 
the  Soviet-lndian  Friendship  Treaty.  Most  American  allies  in  Asia  were 
seriously  disturbed  by  the  lack  of  prior  consultation  even  though  many  of 

them  welcomed  the  rapprochement.  The  reaction  in  Japan  was  particularly 
severe  because  of  the  importance  of  the  China  issue  in  Japanese  politics 
and  because  of  interaction  with  other  frictions  the  Japanese  have  had  with 
the  United  States. 

U.S.  friction  with  Japan  antedates  the  events  of  late  1971  and  early 
1972.  The  U.S.  has  complained  about  Japan's  slow  trade  liberalization, 
its  slow  revaluation  of  the  yen,  its  inability  to  keep  secrets,  and  Mr. 
Sato's  failure  to  honor  promises  regarding  textile  concessions,  and  these 
complaints  have  been  exacerbated  by  some  personal  animosities  between 
American  and  Japanese  officials.  But  the  events  of  the  Nixon  Administration 
have  marked  a  turning  point  in  U . S .-Japanese  relations  because  of  the  in¬ 
tensity  and  frequency  with  which  the  two  par  ies,  but  particularly  the 
United  States,  have  administered  shocks  to  each  other. 
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President  Nixon's  first  ambassador  to  Japan  was  a  Middle  East  expert 
who  lacked  the  stature  and  position  and  reputation  of  such  earlier  ambas¬ 
sadors  to  Japan  as  Edwin  0.  Reischauer  and  U.  Alexis  Johnson;  not  surpris¬ 
ingly,  the  Japanese  felt  demoted  and  insulted.  At  a  time  when  the  United 
States  vas  pressing  on  Japan  the  virtues  of  free  or  liberalized  trade,  the 
United  States  imposed  on  Japan  textile  and  steel  import  quotas;  from  a 
bargaining  perspective  such  quotas  may  have  been  entirely  reasonable,  but 
they  seemed  inconsistent  to  Japanese  who  constantly  heard  free  trade  argu¬ 
ments  from  the  United  States.  The  United  States  persuaded  the  Japanese  to 
co-sponsor  a  Un  ted  Nations  resolution  to  retain  the  GRC's  place  in  the 
General  Assembly  but  then  sent  Kissinger  to  Peking  at  the  time  of  the  vote. 
Not  only  did  such  an  action  appear  to  the  Japanese  as  a  betrayal  but  It 
was  taken  despite  apparent  assurances  given  to  the  Japanese  that  we  would 
do  no  such  thing.  During  the  previous  year  Japanese  officials  had  re¬ 
peatedly  expressed  fears  that  the  United  States  would  move  toward  China 
without  previously  informing  Japan,  and  three  weeks  before  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  China  trip  the  Prime  Minister  requested  assurances  of  prior 
consultation.  He  was  told  that  the  United  States  would  make  no  move 
toward  recognition  of  China  without  previous  consultation.  Still  uneasy, 
Prime  Minister  Sato  asked  Herman  Kahn  whether  the  Ambassador's  word  could 
be  trusted,  and  received  assurances  that  it  could.  Again  the  Japanese 
felt  betrayed,  and  it  is  beside  the  point  to  argue  that  we  did  not  recog¬ 
nize  China,  sending  the  Pres. dent  to  China  was  clearly  a  move  in  the 
direction  of  recognition. 

The  United  States  had  to  announce  currency  cnanges  and  import  sur¬ 
charges  without  consultation,  because  of  adverse  consequences  of  the 
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speculation  that  would  have  /esulted  from  premature  disclosure.  More¬ 
over,  thoughtful  Japanese  had  long  understood  the  need  for  revaluation  of 
the  yen.’’  But  the  troubled  atmosphere  amplified  the  impact  of  these 
announcements  on  Japan.  In  addition,  resentment  was  magnified  by  America's 
inadvertent  timing  of  the  announcement  to  coincide  with  the  anniversary 
of  Japanese  surrender  in  World  War  II  and  by  the  U.S.  Ambassador's  state¬ 
ment  to  Japanese  businessmen  that  the  surcharge  was  directed  primarily  at 
Japan.  In  the  wake  of  the  shock  came  Jack  Anderson's  exposes  of  important 
proposals  by  Kei  Wakalzumi  and  of  the  Japanese  role  in  the  Cambodian 
relief  fund,  as  well  as  the  appointment  of  a  second  ambassador  to  Japan 
amid  widespread  publicity  that  he  was  being  appointed  because  the  previous 
ambassador  had  not  been  sufficiently  tough  on  Japan.  Then  the  Japanese, 
who  had  been  viewing  the  post-war  reconstruction  of  Vietnam  as  a  major 
opportunity  to  initiate  a  strong  Japanese  economic  and  political  role  In 
Southeast  Asian  diplomacy,  found  themselves  excluded  from  the  relevant 
negotiations. 

The  Japanese  '"esponded  hastily  to  the  United  States'  shocks.  Ambassa¬ 
dor  Fukuda  warned  in  Washington  of  the  possible  unraveling  of  the  Japanese- 
American  alliance  as  a  result  of  the  way  the  China  initiative  had  been 
handled.  Japan  also  sent  missions  to  Hanoi  and  to  Pyongyang  and  invited 
Mr.  Brezhnev  to  visit  Tokyo.  In  early  1973,  Prime  Minister  Tanaka  com¬ 
mitted  himself  to  a  Moscow  visit.  Japan  recognized  Bangladesh  at  an 

A  Hudson  Institute  survey  revealed  that  about  thirty  books  had  been 
published  in  Japan  on  the  need  for  revaluation  during  the  previous  year, 
and  that  about  forty  magazine  articles  on  the  subject  had  appeared  the 
previous  month. 

Despite  this  inauspicious  beginning,  the  new  ambassador  was  widely 
acknowledged  in  early  1973  to  have  achieved  better  working  relationships 

with  the  Japanese. 
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early  date  when  such  recognition  was  an  embarrassment  to  the  United  States 
and  also  recognized  the  Mongolian  People's  Republic.  The  Emperor  went  on 
a  visit  to  Europe  in  search  oT  new  ties  but  received  a  relatively  harsh 
reception  in  several  European  countries.  This  search  for  new  ties  culmi¬ 
nated  (at  least  temporarily)  in  Japanese  recogn'tion  of  the  PRC  and  sever¬ 
ance  of  diplomatic  ties  with  the  GRC .  There  ensued  a  period  of  intense 
hostility  between  Tokyo  and  Taipei  and  a  period  of  jittery  U.S.  nerves 
over  the  extraordinary  warmth  of  Prime  Minister  Tanaka's  reception  in 
Peking.*  The  Secretary  General  of  Japan's  Liberal  Democratic  Party  summed 
up  Japanese  frustrations  in  an  angry  February  26,  1973  speech  saying  that 
Japan  was  being  left  out  of  crucial  consultations. 

These  unfortunate  incidents  overshadowed  more  encouraging  events 
such  as  the  construction  of  a  hot  line  between  Washington  and  Tokyo  and 
the  return  of  Okinawa.  Under  other  circumstances  the  return  of  Okinawa 
would  have  dominated  the  news  and  would  have  greatly  smoothed  relation¬ 
ships  between  the  two  countries.  In  the  context  of  1971-72,  return  of 
Okinawa  merely  dampened  temporarily  the  increasing  waves  of  difficulty 
between  the  two  nations.  Late  1972  saw  continued  economic  friction,  but 


*The  impact  of  this  extraordinary  warmth  was  multiplied  by  the 
intense  hostility  Peking  had  expressed  toward  Japan  for  a  year  a  ter 
October  of  1971.  The  previous  hostility  may  have  been  exaggerated  be¬ 
cause  it  was  part  of  Chou  En-lai's  case  for  inviting  President  Nixon  to 
China,  because  it  was  part  of  the  case  against  Lin  Piao,  and  because  it 
consisted  in  part  of  personal  grudges  against  Prime  Minister  Sato.  T  e 
subsequent  warmth  was  magnified  by  Tokyo's  desire  to  forestal 1  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  Japan's  receiving  a  declining  share  of  the  PRC's  tra-»  3  ter 
Nixon's  visit,  by  the  urgent  domestic  need  for  Jap  ^ese  leaders  to  demon¬ 
strate  initiative  and  success  in  foreign  policy,  by  China's  fear  of 
inc  easing  friendliness  between  Japan  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  by  a  poss  ble. 

PRC  desire  to  further  attenuate  the  U. S . -Japanese  alliance  by  following 
the  Nixon  shock  with  a  Tanaka  shock,  and  possibly  by  a  simple  decision 
that  gratuitous  hostility  to  Japan  was  no  more  rational  than  gratuitous 
host ' 1 i ty  to  the  U.S.  and  that  the  success  of  the  Nixon  visit  foreshadowed 
a  similar  success  for  a  Tanaka  visit. 
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also  heigh*'  led  awareness  in  the  U.S.  of  the  importance  of  Japan.  Both 
sides  issued  repeated  friendiy  statements,  and  the  Japanese  began  a  series 
of  friendiy  gestures  including  endowment  of  a  chair  at  Harvard  and  of  a 
cultural  exchange  program  with  the  U.S. 

While  moving  closer  to  China  the  United  States  has  attempted  to  main¬ 
tain  a  strong  alliance  with  Japan,  but  the  effect  of  the  China  poi icy  has 
been  to  weaken  seriously  our  ties  with  Japan,  and  our  courteous  attempts 
to  placate  Japan  have  been  inadequate  to  restore  Japanese  confidence  in 
the  American  alliance.  Th , s  conflict  between  China  policy  and  Japan  poi icy 
is  a  classic  and  recurrent  conflict  in  American  relations  with  Asia  and  is 
so  important  that  it  justifies  a  brief  historical  digression. 

Since  the  founding  of  the  American  republic,  American  policy  toward 
Asia  has  consisted  primarily  of  a  China  policy  together  with  other  lesser 
(implicit  or  explicit)  policies  which  are  dovetailed  to  the  China  Policy. 
This  has  been  true  both  in  the  pre-Worid  War  II  eras  when  we  attempted  to 
maintain  a  friendly  posture  toward  China  and  In  the  postwar  period  when 
we  .maintained  a  hostile  posture  toward  China.  The  exception  which  proves 
the  rule  was  the  period  of  war  with  Japan.  This  tying  of  Asia  Policy  to 
China  policy  was  rational  during  the  period  roughly  from  the  founding  of 
the  United  States  to  the  opening  of  Japan  by  Perry,  but  ever  since  that 
time  America's  economic  and  strategic  interests  in  Asia  have  focused  pri¬ 
marily  on  Japan.  Not  surprisingly  the  comb i nat ion  of  Sinocentric  policy 
with  Japanocentr ic  primary  Interests  has  continually  caused  gratuitous 
conflict  with  Japan.  While  dozens  of  examples  could  be  cited,  we  shall 
here  focus  briefly  on  the  two  major  American  policies  toward  Asia  in  the 
first  half  of  the  twentieth  century,  namely  the  Open  Door  Policy  of  1900 
and  the  post-1922  Washington  Conference  system. 
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The  Open  Door  Policy*  as  originally  enunciated  sought  to  Insure 
American  commercial  access  to  China  on  the  basis  of  equal Ity  with  the 
major  powers  and  without  subjecting  the  United  States  to  the  large  mili¬ 
tary  and  economic  cost  of  maintaining  a  sphere  of  influence  in  China.  As 
a  sop  to  public  opinion  fearful  of  American  intervention  in  the  Boxer 
Rebellion  and  of  a  possible  American  attempt  to  acquire  a  sphere  of  influ 
ence,  the  Secretary  of  State  circulated  on  the  day  before  the  Democratic 
Convention  a  circular  which  pledged  the  United  States  to  seek  to  maintain 


the  territorial  and  administrative  integrity  of  China.  The  U.S.  government 
did  not  take  this  policy  seriously,  as  shown  by  subsequent  intervention  In 
the  Boxer  Rebellion  and  requests  for  a  coaling  station  at  Samsah  Bay.  But 
the  American  public  and  Japan  did  take  the  policy  seriously.  In  accordance 
with  this  policy,  Japan  subsequently  requested  American  support  against 
Russian  Incursion  Into  Manchuria.  The  American  reply,  which  announced  that 


the  U.S.  was  unwilling  to  s*.ipport  Its  policy  at  the  risk  of  hostilities. 


coa^ramlsed  China's  territorial  and  administrative  integrity.  These 
Japanese  demands,  and  subsequent  American  denunciations  of  those  demands 
which  expressed  American  moral  feelings  but  not  an  American  willingness 


to  expend  resources  on  implementing  Its  policy,  antagonized  the  Japanese 
without  bringing  any  benefits  whatsoever  to  either  the  Chinese  or  the 


“For  further  details  on  Open  Door,  cf.  George  Kennan's  American 
Diplomacy  (New  York:  Mentor.  1952).  The  usual  Interpretations  of  the  Open 
Door  Policy  stress  the  two  sets  of  notes  regarding  open  trade  and  support 
for  the  territorial  and  administrative  integrity  of  China.  For  analytic 
purposes  it  Is  far  more  useful  to  view  the  third  note.  Indicating  to  Japan 
that  we  would  not  expend  any  substantial  resources  in  support  of  our  policy, 
Pr  being  of  at  least  equal  Importance  in  defining  a  doctrine  that  was  to 
influence  U.S.  decisions  for  nearly  two  generations  Thsthrd  line  of 
ti>»  Open  Door  Policy  Is  partially  reincarnated  in  the  third  1  ne  of  the 
Nixon  Doctrine— which  emphasizes  that  we  will  at  least  Initially  rely  on 
local  manpower. 
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Americans.  The  subsequent  history  of  the  Open  Door  Policy  continued  to 
consist  primarily  of  moralistic  American  denunciations,  and  American 
unwillingness  to  expend  resources  to  implement  its  principles.  The  bene¬ 
fits  to  China  and  the  United  States  of  the  Open  Door  Policy  up  until  1922 
were  at  best  insignificant  end  probably  nil,  whereas  the  costs  to  the 
United  States  In  terms  of  Japan's  antagonism  and  in  terms  of  loss  of 
credibility  resulting  from  continual  backing  away  from  stated  policy,  were 
very  high. 

Having  continually  backed  off  from  its  stated  China  policy  because  of 
the  costs  of  offending  Japan,  particularly  during  negotiation  of  the 
Versailles  Treaty,  the  United  States  attempted  through  the  Washington 
Conference  of  1922  to  accomplish  its  aims  regarding  China  and  to  build  a 
stable  multipolar  system  in  the  Pacific  around  its  new  China  Policy.  The 
context  of  the  Washington  Conference  was  a  basically  stable  but  eroding 
Diplomacy  of  Imperialism  in  which  each  of  the  imperial  powers  nibbled  at 
China  but  did  not  bite  off  large  chunks  for  fear  of  the  reactions  of  the 
other  powers.  The  Washington  Conference  sought  to  transform  a  diplomacy 
of  empires  Into  a  diplomacy  of  nations  by  means  of  covenants  which  guaran¬ 
teed  the  strengthening  of  China  and  the  withdrawal  of  imperial  powers  from 
China.  At  the  conference  all  past  treaties  were  abolished,  and  in 
particular  the  Anglo- Japanese  alliance  which  tied  Japan  into  the  Diplomacy 
of  Imperialism  was  broken  at  American  insistence.  A  five  power  naval 
treaty  imposed  fixed  ratios  on  the  navies  of  the  major  powers  and  thereby 
limited  naval  competition.  Chinese  debts,  which  had  served  as  the  lever 

This  account  leans  heavily  on  Akira  Iriye,  After  Imperialism 
(Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1965). 
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by  which  imperial  powers  manipulated  China,  were  to  be  internationalized 
In  accordance  with  a  five  power  treaty,  and  the  strengthening  of  the 
Chinese  government  was  to  be  assured  by  increasing  Chinese  tariff  revenues 
in  accordance  with  a  nine  power  treaty.  Various  imperial  powers  promised 
to  withdraw  from  the  extraterritorial  positions  in  China.  Considerable 
euphoria  accompanied  these  historic  treaties  which  were  held  to  assure 
dissolution  of  the  immoral  imperialist  system  and  construction  of  a  just 
and  peaceful  new  multipolar  system  of  nations. 

The  distasteful  diplomacy  of  imperialism  indeed  passed  from  the  scene, 
but  the  euphoria  attending  the  new  system  proved  disastrously  misdirected. 

In  their  concentration  on  the  China  crisis,  the  Washington  powers  had 
failed  to  recognize  that  the  Soviet  Union's  building  up  of  the  Kuomintang 
Party  assured  disunity  in  China  and  the  Inability  of  China  to  function  as 
a  nation  In  accordance  with  the  assumptions  of  the  Washington  system. 

Rapid  Inflation  of  the  Chinese  currency  adversely  affected  Japan,  which 
held  extensive  Chinese  notes,  and  prevented  agreement  on  international¬ 
ization  of  Chinese  debts  because  Japan's  interests  conflicted  with  those 
of  Britain  and  the  United  States,  who  did  not  hold  extensive  Chinese  notes. 
Fearing  a  confrontation  with  Japan,  the  United  States  did  not  hold  a 
conferet.ee  in  accordance  with  the  treaties  to  iron  out  currency  differences 
increase  of  Chinese  tariffs  was  prevented  because  France  insisted  on  pay¬ 
ment  in  gold  of  the  Boxer  Indemnity  prior  to  implementation  of  the  nine 
power  treaty.  Isolated,  fearful,  terrioly  dependent  on  external  resources, 
Involved  in  a  new  diplomatic  game  with  no  visible  rules,  and  lacking  the 
security  previously  assured  by  the  Ang I o-Japar.ese  alliance,  Japan  eventu¬ 
ally  decided  to  seek  self-sufficiency  by  invading  Manchuria.  Subsequently 
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the  United  States  denounced  Japan's  invasion  of  China  and  embargoed 
crucial  strategic  goods  for  Japan.  Pearl  Harbor  followed  shortly. * 

A  surprising  njmber  of  close  parallels  occur  between  the  1922  Washingtor 
Conference  system  and  the  emerging  1972  system.  In  both  situations  a  multi¬ 
polar  system  was  emerging  amid  expectations  that  the  new  system  wouid  be 
peaceful  and  that  economic  competition  wouid  replace  military  competition. 

In  both  eras  the  principal  diplomatic  move  was  a  gr_at  United  States  initia¬ 
tive  toward  China  intended  to  bring  China  into  f ui i  membership  in  an 
emerging  multipolar  system.  In  both  emerging  systems  the  American  initia¬ 
tive  toward  China  damaged  American  relationships  with  Japan,  and  the  broken 
Anglo- Japanese  alliance  of  1922  paralleled  *-he  strained  U. S . -Japanese 
alliance  of  1972.  In  both  emerging  systems  Japan  suffered  currency  crises 
with  the  other  powers  and  damaged  trade  interests.  Likewise  Japan  in  both 
cases  felt  extremely  dependent  on  external  markets  and  sources  of  raw 
materials  and  felt  isolated  and  fearful,  despite  the  absence  of  a  specific 
and  immediate  military  threat.  The  1922  Naval  Treaty,  like  the  non¬ 
proliferation  treaty  of  a  half  century  later.,  appeared  excessively  restric¬ 
tive  and  unfair  to  Japan  although  it  seemed  fair  to  the  other  powers.  Both 
periods  saw  the  United  States  insufficiently  attentive  to  the  activities  of 
the  Soviet  Union  because  its  attention  was  excessively  focused  on  the 
details  of  Asian  crises  In  1922  the  United  States  attempted  to  construct 
a  stable  system  around  the  assumption  of  a  unified  China,  despite  the 
existing  disunity  in  China,  and  in  1972  the  United  States  sought  to  con¬ 
struct  a  stable  system  around  the  assumption  of  eventual  stability  in 
Southeast  Asia  despite  the  current  instability. 

This  brief  account  is  intended  to  highlight  specific  diplomatic  errors, 
not  to  provide  a  balanced  summary  of  the  origins  of  the  war.  Such  an  account 
would,  for  instance,  have  to  stress  trends  in  Japanese  domestic  policies. 
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Of  course  there  are  also  fundamental  differences  between  the  1922  and 
emerging  1972  systems.  In  1972,  the  Japanese  have  in  their  memories  the 
World  War  II  defeat,  the  neighbors  of  Japan  are  relatively  much  stronger 
than  In  1922,  and  the  world  has  gone  nuclear.  These  differences  imply 
that  the  impact  of  Japan's  rapid  and  unsettling  growth,  together  with  the 
potential  for  a  fearful  and  Isolated  and  rearmed  Japan,  will  be  different. 
There  Is  no  substantial  likelihood  of  a  return  to  the  Japanese  invasions 
of  the  1930s  and  1940s,  but  dangers  nonetheless  remain  for  the  United 
States  and  for  the  world  in  any  policy  which  would  leave  Japan  standing 
alone  because  American  attention  was  fastened  on  China  or  on  attempts  to 
minimize  short-term  costs  regardless  of  the  long-term  consequences.  Japan 
could  rearm  and  take  an  anti-American  or  even  Russian-aligned  posture. 
Japan  could  turn  the  vigorous  but  healthy  and  stimulating  economic  compe¬ 
tition  in  the  Pacific  into  a  cut-throat  political  contest  which  would  slow 
the  growth  of  ail  countries  In  the  Pacific  Basin,  including  Japan  and  the 
United  States.  Japan  could  rearm  and  frighten  China  and  the  Soviet  Union 
into  a  frantic  arms  race,  thereby  defeating  all  of  the  Initiatives  of  the 
past  few  years.  At  a  later  date  Japan  could,  In  accordance  with  her 
defensive  emphasis,  deploy  a  satellite  laser  system  to  destroy  opponents' 
missiles  as  they  leave  the  ground.  Such  a  system  would  quickly  produce  a 
dange-ous  arms  race  and  a  terribly  unstable  world  strategic  situation. 
Resulting  Chinese  and  Soviet  fears  could  stimulate  a  renewed  Sino-Soviet 
alliance  and  cold  war.  These  comments  are  intended  not  to  instill  fear 
of  Japan,  but  to  ensure  that  the  United  States  does  not  once  again  con¬ 
tribute  to  creation  of  a  system  in  which  a  relatively  weak  China  is  par¬ 
tially  incorporated  into  the  international  system  at  the  cost  of 
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inadvertently  locking  Japan  out.  China  can  be  drawn  into  the  system 
w i thout  isolating  Japan. 

The  Sinocentrlsm  of  American  policies  in  Asia  results  from  selected 
and  distorted  perception.  On  the  map,  Asia  appears  as  a  gigantic  China 
surrounded  by  a  sprinkling  of  lesser  countries.  China's  population  is 
awesome.  China's  exotic  and  frequently  violent  politics  compel  public 
attention.  -  CHna's  poverty  makes  her  appear  still  more  exotic.  Japan 
appears  smaller  on  the  map,  has  a  smaller  population,  and  with  "he  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  war  and  immediate  pre-war  years  has  possessed  less  exciting 
domestic  politics.  Japan's  Industrial  society  seems  closer  to  our  own  and 
thus,  superficially  and  fallaciously,  less  exotic  and  more  comprehensible. 
Thus  it  is  net  surprising  that  the  public  regards  Asian  politics  as  Chinese 
politics  plus  a  few  lesser  themes,  that  businessmen  have  throughout  our 
history  been  awed  by  the  prospects  of  selling  one  pair  of  shoes  to  each 
Chinese  while  a  far  larger  Japanese  market  suffered  neglect,  or  that  the 
staff  of  the  National  Security  Council  included  at  the  time  of  the  decisions 
regarding  President's  trip  to  China  three  China  specialists  and  no  Japan 
specialist.**  Thus  it  occurs  that,  although  American  economic  and  long- 
run  security  interests  in  Asia  have  throughout  this  century  focused 


As  an  example  of  the  relative  ability  of  China  and  Japan  to  draw 
American  attention,  the  writer,  as  program  director  and  chairmat  of  the 
Harvard  China  Conference  in  1967  and  1968,  found  that  one  could  draw  a 
large  crowd  to  a  China  Conference  but  could  not  imagine  drawing  a  similar 
crowd  to  a  comparable  Japan  conference. 


It  should  be  recorded  that  the  State  Department  was  intensely  aware 
of  the  delicacy  of  U. S . -Japanese  issues  in  early  1971.  At  a  Hay  1971  Scholar- 
Diplomat  Conference  which  this  writer  attended  this  delicacy  was  the  Principal 
subject  of  addresses  by  several  of  the  Department's  top  diplomats,  and  Chinese 
issues  were  muted  by  comparison.  But  State  Department  views  were,  in  this 
case  as  in  many  others,  not  an  important  influence  on  key  decisions. 
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primarily  on  Japan,  American  foreign  policies  in  Asia  have  typically 
focused  on  China— with  the  rule-proving  exception  of  the  period  of  war 
with  Japan,  during  which  the  American  war  effort  was  hindered  by  excessive 
concern  over  events  In  China  and  by  futile  efforts  to  turn  Chiang  Kai-shek's 
China  into  a  great  power. 

In  addition  to  the  characteristically  Slnocentric  structure  of  America's 
Asian  policies,  one  must  note  the  volatility  of  American  Images  of  China  and 
Japan.*  For  forty  years  Americans  have  perceived  that  there  was  one  country 
in  the  Pacific  which  was  inherently  pacifist  and  friendly  to  the  United 
States,  and  another  country  which  was  inherently  aggressive,  militaristic 
and  opposed  to  everything  America  stood  for.  Moreover,  American  Intellectuals 
and  others  have  penned  learned  treatises  maintaining  that  these  fundamental 
characteristics  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  countries  and  the  national 
character  and  child  rearing  practices  of  the  peoples.  But  thirty  years  ago 
the  pacifist  country  was  China  and  .the  aggressive  country  was  Japan,  as 
several  observers  have  frequent,,  noted,**  Such  total  transformations  of 
the  images  of  China  and  Japan  are  not  confined  to  recent  decades  but  are 
characteristic  of  an  America  which  has  always  been  titillated  by  the 
exotica  of  Asia  bu,  has  refined,  even  at  the  highest  levels,  relatively 
uninformed  about  the  details  of  Asian  life.  The  volatility  of  American 
images  of  these  great  Asian  nations  has  never  been  so  clearly  demonstrated 
as  during  the  past  year,  a  year  which  began  with  most  Americans  expressing 
beliefs  in  the  implacable  hostility  of  China  and  ended  with  a  fad  for 

things  Chinese. 


*Akira  I riye  detai Is  these  images  in  Across  the  Pacif ic  (Harcourt,  Brace 
and  World ,  1967) • 


‘■'"''John  I  .  Fairbank  frequently  makes  the  latter  point. 
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To  this  observation  regarding  the  volatility  of  American  images  of 
China  and  Japan  one  need  only  add  the  observation  that  the  American  initia¬ 
tives  toward  China  and  shocks  to  Japan  in  the  past  year  have  been  more 
intense  than  thel  r^Open  Door  and  Washington  Conference  counterparts  which 
induced  a  mostly  unrequited  American  affection  for  China  and  a  relationship 
with  Japan  which  was  consistently  unfriendly  and  sometimes  bitterly  hostile. 
The  Peking  Conference  of  1972  could  well  foreshadow  a  return  to  normality 
in  relationships  with  Asia,  that  is  a  return  to  unrequited  friendship  for 
China  and  hostility  toward  Japan,  just  as  the  Nixon  Doctrine  signals  a 
return  to  normality  in  our  scrutiny  of  the  costs  of  Asian  involvement.  (The 

policies  advocated  by  Presidential  candidate  McGovern  would  have  greatly 
accelerated  the  tendencies  toward  total  military  withdrawal  from  the  Pacific 
and  resultant  isolation  of  Japan;  in  their  S i nocentr i sm,  their  scrutiny  of 
costs,  and  their  inability  to  come  to  grips  with  the  intricacies  of  the 
Japanese-Amer lean  relationship,  President  Nixon  and  Presidential  candidate 
McGovern  displayed  In  1972  differences  of  degree  rather  than  of  kind.)  The 
steps  suggested  by  Americans  of  both  parties  to  deal  with  Japan's  Interests 
consist  almost  exclusively  of  the  kinds  of  pro  forma  and  cosmetic  actions 
against  which  the  Japanese  ambassador  to  the  United  States  warned  so  elo¬ 
quently  before  the  Commonwealth  Club  of  San  Francisco  on  January  10,  1972: 

"Certainly  the  most  Important  and  dramatic  element  in 
the  Far  East  Is  President  Nixon's  planned  trip  to  China. 

This  can  and  should  be  a  very  significant  contribution 
to  peace  and  stability  in  Asia.  But  it  might— however 
unintentionally  and  contrary  to  American  desires— be  the 
beginning  of  a  process  of  unravelling  our  mutual  security 
in  the  Far  East.  Which  of  these  two  possibilities  becomes 
a  reality,  in  my  opinion,  will  depend  in  very  large 
measure  on  the  real  nature  of  U. S . -Japanese  relations  in 
the  critical  period  to  come,  ff  our  consultation  and 
collaboration  are  intimate  end  jubstantial,  and  they  repose 
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getting  out  of  tandem  on  the  important  subject  of  China. 

A1 though  cosmetic  consultations  will  not  decelerate  the  dissolution 
of  the  Japanese-American  partnership,  dissolution  Is  not  Inevitable.  A 
systematic  program  of  supporting  Japan's  security  needs  and  promoting  Its 
political  interests  could  rel  ns  1 1  tut  I  onai  I  ze  the  alliance.  Moreover, 
although  there  are  tradeoffs  between  American  relationships  with  Japan  and 
with  China,  most  of  the  present  and  future  benefits  of  rapprochement  with 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  retainable  despite  increased  emphasis  on 
the  relationship  with  Japan.  In  fact,  a  rapprochement  with  China  which 
included  extremely  careful  coordination  of  Japanese  and  American  policies 
on  Taiwan  and  recognition  of  China  and  related  issues  could  quite  conceiv¬ 
ably  produce  rapid  improvement  of  relationships  with  China  together  with 
systematic  rei nst i tut ional i zat i on  of  the  Amer ican-Japanese  relationship. 

If  China  Is  wise  she  will  not  try  to  exact  too  high  a  price.  In  terms 
of  American  relations  with  Japan,  for  rapprochement  with  the  United  States, 
isolation  of  Japan  will  detract  from  China's  security  in  the  long  run. 
because  an  isolated  Japan  will  rapidly  become  a  great  military  power.  Like¬ 
wise  the  United  States  must  learn  from  Its  past  mistakes  to  focus  her  Asian 
policies  on  Japan,  and  not  to  sacrifice  long-run  relationships  with  Japan 
for  tactical  advantages  in  China  and  Southeast  Asia.  Given  these  axioms, 
rapprochement  with  the  PRC  can  continue.  Diplomatic  relationships  with 
Japan  wi 1 1  become  looser,  but  that  loosening  reflects  the  success  of  the 
U  S.  policy  of  building  up  Japan  and  is  appropriate  to  Japan's  status  as 

and  an  autonomous  nation.  The  military  alliance 


a  great  economic  power 
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can  be  preserved  within  a  context  of  diplomatic  flexibility.  Economic 


relatiors  will  continue  to  be  intensely  competitive,  but  increasingly 
both  sides  realize  that  the  competition  takes  place  within  monetary  and 
other  rules  of  the  game  which  are  far  more  important  and  mutually  beneficial 
than  the  competition;  the  rules  create  an  expanding  pie,  and  the  competition 
over  shares  of  the  pie  is  far  less  important  than  making  sure  that  we  do  not 
drop  the  whole  pie. 
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VII.  UNITED  STATES  INTERESTS  AND  STRATEGY 
IN  EASTERN  ASIA 

A.  Some  Alternative  Interpretations  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine 

c rom  the  discussion  of  the  previous  chapter,  an  interpretation  of  the 
Nixon  Doctrine  begins  to  emerge.  But  it  seems  important  to  articulate 
explicitly  some  of  the  obvious  possible  interpretations  of  the  Doctrine, 
and  to  indicate  why  one  would  wish  to  reject  some  but  not  others. 

I,  A  Rhetorical  Cover  for  Evacuation  of  Indochina.  The  Nixon  Doctrine 
was  formulated  by  a  President  and  a  presidential  staff  deeply  concerned 
with  the  Vietnam  War.  President  Nixon  took  office  in  a  situation  where  it 
was  widely  believed  that  the  public  would  no  longer  support  a  high  level 
of  military  effort  in  Indochina,  but  also  in  a  situation  where  a  high  level 
of  military  effort  appeared  necessary  to  successful  conclusion  of  the  con¬ 
flict.  And  some  would  add  that  at  least  moderately  successful  prosecution 
of  the  war  was  necessary  to  avoid  a  strong  public  backlash  in  domestic 
American  politics.  Under  these  circumstances,  one  policy  would  be  to  seek 
to  have  one's  cake  and  eat  it  too:  to  pull  out  of  Vietnam  but  also  achieve 
a  successful  conclusion  of  the  war,  or  in  a  more  cynical  interpretation  to 
pull  out  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  the  political  consequences  of  unsuc¬ 
cessful  termination  of  the  war.  V i etnam i zat ion  was  a  policy  which  either 
disengaged  and  achieved  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  or  disengaged  and  muted 
or  delayed  the  consequences  of  unsuccessful  termination.  In  the  views  of 
many  students  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine,  that  Doctrine  is  simply  Vi etnami zation 
wri t  large. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  such  an  interpretation  is  valid.  First, 
concern  over  Vietnam  was  indeed  the  precipitant  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine. 
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Second,  there  are  strong  analogies  between  the  Nixon  Doctrine  and  Vietnam- 
ization.  But,  with  regard  to  the  first  point,  the  last  chapter  has  warned 
against  confusing  the  prec i pi tant  of  a  doctrine  with  the  larger  historical 
relationships  which  support  or  undermine  a  doctrine.  And  with  regard  to 
the  second  point,  V ietnami zat ion  applied  to  a  Vietnam  situation  where  the 
American  position  was  on  the  verge  of  collapse,  whereas  the  Nixon  Doctrine 
applied  to  a  world  in  which  the  American  position  had  largely  carried  the 
day. 

If  the  mood  of  America  were  to  remain  despondent  in  the  years  ahead, 
and  if  the  consequence  of  this  despondency  were  to  become  translated  into 
isolationism,  then  the  Nixon  Doctrine  could,  through  a  sort  of  self-ful¬ 
filling  prophecy,  become  V i etnam i zat ion  writ  large.  And  in  the  same  way 
that  it  was  reasonable  to  continue  to  refer  to  U.S.  policy  toward  Latin 
America  as  the  "Monroe  Doctrine"  even  in  the  era  of  the  Roosevelt  corollary, 
it  would  be  reasonable  to  call  such  an  American  policy  a  form  of  the  Nixon 
Doctrine.  But  such  an  interpretation  does  not  fit  the  current  situation. 

2.  A  Fundamental  Change  of  American  Objectives.  In  the  wake  of 
Vietnam  and  in  the  wake  of  President  Nixon's  trips  to  Peking  and  Moscow, 
the  old  Truman  Doctrine  emphasis  on  containment  of  communism  as  the  ulti¬ 
mate  goal  of  American  foreign  policy  and  the  old  image  of  America  as  the 
world's  policeman  have  been  tarnished,  and  the  Nixon  Doctrine  certainly 
responds  to  the  inadequacies  of  such  a  stance.  But  the  vigor  with  which 
the  policy  of  containment,  and  the  role  of  world  policeman,  have  been 
denounced  obscures  the  fact  that  they  have  not  been  abandoned,  merely 
modified,  and  that  even  the  most  severe  critics  would  not  want  complete 
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abandonment  of  them.  Most  Americans,  including  most  critical  students  of 
American  foreign  policy,  continue  to  believe  that  any  substantial  expansion 
of  communism  in  the  world  would  be  unfortunate  and  that  American  policy 
should  to  some  extent  attempt  to  inhibit  the  spread  of  communism.  Dis¬ 
agreements  occur,  not  over  the  goal,  but  over  the  locus  of  American  effort, 
the  costs  the  U.S.  should  be  willing  to  bear,  and  the  degree  to  which 
American  ideological  interests  are  actually  threatened.  Critics  generally 
do  not  want  the  U.S.  to  play  policeman  in  Indochina,  but  do  want  it  to 
play  policeman  in  Western  Europe  and  the  Middle  East;  they  tend  to  disfavor 
active  American  military  involvement  but  to  push  forcefully  for  a  strong 
pol iceman- 1  ike  role  in  every  other  respect,  including  involvement  in  ways 
that  risk  military  engagement.  With  a  few  exceptions  critics  of  Truman 
Doctrine  era  policies  agree  that  containment  of  communism  in  Europe,  the 
Middle  East  and  Japan  is  extremely  important  to  the  United  States;  they 
criticize  exaggerated  estimates  of  Soviet  or  Chinese  expansive  inten¬ 
tions,  and  they  criticize  budget  allocations  which  respond  to  such 
exaggerated  estimates.  Critics  denounce  the  view  that  "loss"  of  even 
obscure  corners  of  the  earth  to  communism  invariably  threatens  vital 
American  security  interests,  and  many  believe  that  communism  or  something 
like  it  constitutes  the  only  solution  to  the  extraordinary  problems  of 
stability  and  development  in  China,  but  almost  all  of  these  critics  be¬ 
lieve  (at  least  after  discussion  and  reflection)  that  there  are  few  or 
no  other  areas  of  the  world  where  such  political  tyranny  is  beneficial 
ind  that  the  spread  of  communist  systems  to  new  regions  would  be  some- 
thino  to  mourn.  If  one  listens  carefully  to  most  (but  not  all)  so-called 
"radical"  critiques  of  past  American  policies,  one  hears  arguments  that 
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what  was  interpreted  as  a  communist  threat  was  not  really  a  threat,  that 
what  was  interpreted  as  aggression  was  not  really  aggression,  and  some¬ 
times  that  what  was  interpreted  as  a  threat  to  popular  well-being  in  some 
country  might  actually  have  improved  popular  well-being.  One  hears  argu¬ 
ments  that  American  means  have  been  excessive  or  brutal  or  that  they  have 
imposed  excessive  costs  on  domestic  well-being.  One  almost  never  hears 
arguments  that,  in  cases  of  clear  and  universally  recognized  aggression, 
the  U.S.  should  not  care,  or  that,  faced  with  a  rapid  spread  of  communist 
regimes,  the  U.S.  should  remain  completely  passive.  In  short,  there  is 
a  near  consensus  that  the  U.S.  has  some  role  as  a  world  policeman  and 
some  stake  in  containment  of  the  spread  of  communi sm--a I  though  many  critics 
of  past  policies  will  find  it  painful  to  have  the  near  consensus  stated  in 
these  terms. 

If  there  is  such  a  near  consensus,  including  even  most  of  those  who 
denounce  containment  and  the  role  of  world  policeman  most  vociferously, 
then  clearly  the  Nixon  Ooctrine  does  not  abandon  those  goals  or  values. 

What  has  changed  is  not  so  much  the  goals  and  values  as  (1)  the  magnitude  of 
threats  to  those  goals  and  values  and  (2)  the  interpretations  of  threats  to 
them.  As  pointed  out  in  the  last  chapter,  American  interpretations  of 
PRC  and  U.S.S.R.  objectives  have  concluded  that  those  objectives  are  not 
so  aggressive  as  once  thought  and  in  many  cases  never  were  so  aggressive  as 
once  thought.  And,  given  the  strength  of  American  al 1 ies,  the  secure 
position  of  the  U.S.,  the  internecine  Si  no-Soviet  dispute,  and  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  Chinese  and  Soviet  policies,  American  values  and  goals  are  not 
threatened  to  the  extent  they  once  seemed  to  be.  Thus  it  would  be  inap¬ 
propriate  for  the  U.S.  to  base  its  foreign  policy  on  single-minded 
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containment.  Moreover,  pursuing  an  extreme  vision  of  America  as  world 
policeman  turns  out  to  have  costs  that  are  excessive  for  American  society 
and  inappropriate  for  America  to  bear  alone  in  a  prosperous  world. 

In  short,  America  has  not  abandoned  the  most  basic  goals  and  values 
of  the  Truman  Doctrine  era.  She  is  pursuing  them  under  different  condi¬ 
tions,  with  new  and  hopefully  improved  knowledge,  and  in  more  balanced 
relation  to  other  goals. 

3.  A  Change  of  Tactics.  If  the  major  goals  and  values  of  America 
have  not  changed,  then  perhaps  the  Nixon  Doctrine  could  be  interpreted 
as  a  mere  change  of  tactics.  Perhaps,  for  instance,  America's  objectives 
and  priorities  in  Thailand  are  exactly  the  same  now  as  they  were  in  1963, 
but  perhaps  ^erican  decision-makers  have  decided  that  the  kind  and  degree 
of  military  involvement  which  we  would  have  employed  in  1963  would  be 
ineffective  and  that  some  new  tactics  would  succeed.  To  some  extent  such 
an  interpretation  is  correct.  Military  officers  have  assessed  their 
performance  in  the  1 960 1 s  and  have  learned  from  it.  Political  analysts 
believe  that  an  overwhelming  U.S.  presence  in  a  country  may  prove  counter¬ 
productive.  But  changes  in  tactics  hardly  constitute  the  essence  of  the 
Nixon  Doctrine.  Nixon  administration  pronouncements  make  it  clear  that 
American  images  of  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  changed  in  fundamental 
ways,  and  that  views  of  appropriate  American  relationships  with  them  have 
changed  fundamentally.  Moreover,  under  the  Nixon  Doctrine  the  U.S.  is 
clearly  willing  to  face  the  risk  that  limitations  on  American  involvement 
in  a  conflict  could  lead  ic  collapse  of  one  or  more  friendly  governments 
to  a  communist  insurgency  at  some  time  in  the  future.  This  is  not  to  say 
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that  such  a  possibility  would  be  regarded  with  equanimity,  or  that  an 
opponent  could  ever  feel  secure  that  America  would  not  come  to  the  aid 
of  a  beleaguered  country,  but  the  degree  of  risk  which  America  is  willing 
to  contemplate  nas  clearly  changed.  Clearly,  then,  American  objectives 
have  been  modified  to  some  extent,  and  the  Nixon  Doctrine  is  therefore 

I 

more  thar  a  change  of  tactics. 

4.  A  Strategic  Readjustment  to  New  Conditions.  The  interpretation 
which  we  shall  stress  here  is  a  major  change  of  American  strategy  to  cope 
with  new  world  conditions.  In  the  terms  of  the  last  chapter,  the  Truman 
Doctrine  was  an  adequate  strategy  for  the  politics  of  weakness  world.  The 
Nixon  Doctrine  is  a  strategy  for  the  politics  of  strength  world.  It  is  a 
policy  designed  for  a  world  in  which  American  interests  are  less  threatened, 
American  allies  more  capable,  American  adversaries  less  unified  and  expan¬ 
sive,  and  American  military  and  economic  power  less  hegemonic.  The  new 
,  strategy  does  not  abandon  old  goals  and  values,  but  it  recognizes  that 

success  modifies  priorities.  Just  as  successful  industrialization  implies 
new  priorities  because  poverty  is  no  longer  so  serious  and  environmental 
problems  are  more  serious,  so  successful  support  of  other  countries' 
prosperity  and  autonomy  implies  less  obsession  with  those  goals  and  re¬ 
vitalized  concern  with  such  other  goals  as  domestic  economic  prosperity. 

Thus  the  most  appropriate  interpretation  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine  is 
one  of  strategic  change  to  cope  with  a  politics  of  strength  world.  Ob¬ 
jectives  have  changed  in  emphasis  and  in  priorities  but  not  in  fundamental 
content.  Changed  tactics  are  also  an  important  part  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine, 
but  are  secondary  to  the  strategic  adjustments.  The  Nixon  Doctrine  is  partially 
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a  response  to  the  Vietnam  crisis,  but  only  in  the  short  term  sense  that 
Vietnam  precipitated  the  Doctrine,  the  Doctrine'  .  success  or  failure 
depends  principally  on  worldwide  relationships  over  the  next  few  decades, 
and  these  relationships  are  not  necessarily  affected  in  any  fundamental 
way  by  Vietnam.  To  put  it  more  bluntly,  the  Nixon  Doctrine  can  be  a 
success  even  if  the  future  of  Indochina  follows  the  most  pessimistic 
pred i ct ions. 

B .  Some  "Degenerate11  Forms  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine 

If  one  takes  the  mathematical  equation  for  an  ellipse  and  substitutes 
certain  extreme  values,  then  the  resulting  figure  is  not  an  ellipse  at  all 
but  a  straight  line.  Mathematicians  call  such  a  situation  a  "degenerate" 
form  of  the  ellipse.  Likewise,  if  one  takes  a  political  policy  and  exag¬ 
gerates  or  denigrates  some  part  of  th‘.t  policy  in  an  extreme  fashion, 
then  one  obtains  caricatures  or  "degenerate"  forms  of  the  policy.  These 
degenerate  forms  can  be  interesting,  because  they  consist  of  extremes 
which  policy-makers  need  to  recognize  and  avoid,  and  because  certain 
domestic  and  foreign  observers  will  react--usua 1 1 y  for  reasons  of  misper¬ 
ception  rather  than  malice— to  parts  of  the  policy  rather  than  to  the 

whol e. 

The  Nixon  Doctrine  strategy  consists  of  a  balance  of: 

1.  Reduced  direct  American  involvement  in  foreign  conflicts; 

2.  Increased  attempts  to  exploit  common  interests  wi th  adversa r i es ; 

3.  Rising  flexibility  of  alignments  and  reduced  emphasis  on 

bipolar  blocs 

k.  Increased  insistence  that  other  countries  share  security  burdens 
and  increased  emphasis  on  regional  security  arrangements . 

5.  Rising  concern  with  economic  aspects  of  .oreign  policy. 

Exce  ,s i ve  emphasis  on  any  of  these  would  give  rise  to  degenerate  forms  of 
the  Nixon  Doctrine.  The  perceptions  of  foreign  and  domestic  friends  and 
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critics  of  American  policy  have  often  led  them  to  interpret  the  Nixon 
Doctrine  as  one  or  more  of  these  caricatures  or  to  fear  the  transformation 
of  the  Nixon  Doctrine  into  one  of  these  caricatures.  For  this  reason  we 
shall  discuss  each  of  the  possible  degenerate  forms  very  briefly. 

1.  Isolationism.  Excessive  emphasis  on  Vietnam  or  on  declining 
American  military  and  economic  hegemony  or  on  the  various  miscalculations 
of  the  Truman  Doctrine  era  tends  to  stimulate  a  mood  of  despondency  or 
anger  conducive  to  extreme  attempts  to  isolate  the  United  States  from 
political  involvement  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Ironically,  excessively 
optimistic  views  of  American  success  and  of  the  benign  nature  of  current 
international  politics  can  lead  to  the  same  result.  The  last  chapter  has 
argued  in  some  detail  that  the  Nixon  Doctrine  is  not  in  essence  a  response 
to  long-term  failure  of  the  Truman  Doctrine  or  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
Indochina,  and  there  is  no  need  to  repeat  that  case  here.  Excessive 
optimism  is  another  thing.  Many  people  in  Japan  and  the  United  States 
take  the  view  that  there  are  no  major  threats  to  world  peace  and  there¬ 
fore  maintenance  of  a  strong  military  posture  is  either  irrational  or 
malicious.  But  Truman  Doctrine  successes  issued  in  substantial  part  from 
strength,  and  the  current  absence  of  all  but  a  few  explosive  threats  to 
the  peace  also  rests  on  continued  American  military  strength.  The  Soviet 
Union's  drive  to  improve  its  relative  military  position  is  evident,  and 
its  willingness  to  exploit  any  weakness  is  also  evident--as  for  instance 
in  the  Middle  East  war  of  1973.  Soviet  political  and  military  journals 
increasingly  emphasize  the  ascendancy  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  decline 
of  the  West.  Under  such  circumstances  American  under i nvo 1 vement  now  will 
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result  only  in  more  costly  involvement  later— as  has  proved  true  in  the 
past.  It  would  be  appropriate  to  characterize  much  of  the  American 
security  posture  in  the  1970's  as  "Leaning  on  Doors  that  Nobody  is  Trying 
to  Open"--because  if  we  do  not  lean  on  doors  in  Korea,  Japan,  the  Middle 
East  and  elsewhere,  the  Soviet  Union  might  v- ry  well  renew  attempts  to 
open  them.  Security  postures  must  cope  with  tomorrow's  problems  as  well 
as  today's.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  U.S.  should  hang  on  to  every  base, 
or  maintain  high  levels  of  U.S.  presence  throughout  the  world,  or  absorb 
disproportionate  costs.  It  does  mean  that  periods  ci  declining  involve¬ 
ment  can  have  their  excesses  just  as  periods  of  rising  involvement  can. 

2.  Great  Power  Condominium.  Part  of  the  essence  of  American  ability 
to  reduce  its  political  and  military  involvement  in  Europe  and  Asia  is 
recognition  that  the  great  powers  have  common  interests  as  well  as  contra¬ 
dictory  interests  and  that  peace  can  be  enhanced  by  trade,  negotiations, 
and  other  forms  of  intercourse  which  exploit  these  mutual  Interests.  But 
negotiations  among  big  powers  frighten  middle  and  small  powers  and,  if 
excessive,  can  stimulate  belief  that  the  interests  of  smaller  powers  are 
being  Ignored  by  giants  seeking  to  model  the  earth  according  to  their  own 
interests.  The  following  account  of  reactions  to  Secretary  of  Stale 
Kissinger's  debut  at  the  United  Nations  illustrates  the  problem:'* 

"Before  Mr.  Kissinger  began  his  statement  the  Assembly 
hall  was  vibrant  with  excitement  in  a  way  it  has  rarely 
been  in  recent  years.  Although  his  face  had  rarely  been 
seen  in  diplomatic  circles  here,  he  is  well-known  to  the 
delegates,  mostly  for  his  accomplishments  in  big-power 
b i lateral  diplomacy . 

“The  New  York  Times,  September  25,  1973,  p-  1- 
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"His  designation  by  President  Nixon  to  succeed  W i I  1 i am  P. 

Rogers  as  Secretary  of  State  had  aroused  some  trepidation 
here,  particularly  among  representatives  of  the  smaller 
countries,  since  there  is  a  prevailing  fear  that  the  United 
Nations  will  be  bypassed  as  the  major  powers  concentrate  on 
accommodat ion." 

The  rather  frantic  reactions  of  Japan,  Europe,  Southeast  Asia,  India  and 
other  areas  to  such  events  as  President  Nixon's  trips  to  Peking  and  Moscow 
expresses  the  fears  of  great  power  condominium  which  once  were  mostly  con¬ 
fined  to  de  Gaulle  but  now  are  ubiquitous.  In  an  atmosphere  where  sms'l 
powers  fear  great  power  condominium,  all  kinds  of  important  attempts  to  gain 
worldwide  cooperation  are  hampered.  Nuclear  nonproliferation  agreements 
which  once  appeared  to  represent  comnon  sense  and  universal  interests  come 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  disguise  for  great  power  tyranny.  Similar  attitudes 
infect  environmental  agreements,  I aw-of-the-seas  legislation,  and  other 
areas.  The  U.S.  must  continue  to  exploit  common  interests,  but  avoid  doing 
so  in  a  way  tret  creates  excessive  small  power  backl ash--and  particularly 
not-so-small  Japanese  backlash. 


3.  Machiavel 1 iani sm.  Negotiating  pragmatically  with  other  countries, 
exploiting  opportunities  as  they  arise,  taking  off  ideological  bunders, 
and  maintaining  one's  initiative  through  unpredictable  decisions,  all  can 
contribute  to  attainment  of  American  objectives.  All  statesmen  realize 
this.  But  statesmen  also  understand  the  difference  between  undertaking 
such  maneuvers  in  a  principled  fashion  with  a  steady  eye  on  long-term 
objectives,  and  undertaking  them  as  part  of  a  shifting,  opportunistic 
diplomacy.  The  Nixon  administration's  concern  with  abstractions  like 
"multipolarity"  and  its  effort  at  formulating  a  doctrine  both  indicate 
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come rehen s i on  of  the  need  for  principled  policies  oriented  toward  the  long 
term.  But  allies  have  rrequently  accused  the  U.S.  of  having  greater  con¬ 
cern  for  new  agreements  with  enemies  than  for  old  promises  to  allies;  for 
instance,  the  Japanese  were  terribly  offended  when  the  U.S.  subsidized 
huge  food  sales  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  then  temporarily  embargoed  soybeans 
bound  for  Japan  cut  of  concern  for  U.S.  food  prices.  Most  such  incidents 
have  been  unintentional,  but  they  highlight  the  potential  future  dangers 
of  either  failing  to  maintain  a  firm  set  of  long-term  priorities  or  appear- 
i nq  to  fail  in  this  way. 

4.  A  'i  iQusand  Toothpi -ks  are  the  Same  Thing  as  a  Club.  Emphasis  on 
the  security  and  other  responsibilities  of  allies  in  Europe  and  Japan  who 
are  rich  enough  to  carry  a  substantial  share  of  the  burden  of  mutual 
defense,  and  of  friendly  countries  elsewhere  that  cannot  be  defended  with¬ 
out  self-help,  is  both  a  prerequisite  to  reduction  of  American  involvement 
and  a  desirable  part  of  American  support  of  self-determination.  But 
burden-sharing  can  prove  self-deceptive  if  it  is  premised  on  an  assumption 
that  Japan  will  prove  willing  to  pick  up  American  military  chips  in  Asia, 
or  if  it  assumes  that  Europe  will  res  po  nd  with  high  mo  rale  to  si  mu  1 t a  neou  s 
American  withdrawal  of  substantial  troops  and  American  warnings  of  the 
overwhelming  weakness  of  present  NATO  forces.  Likewise,  emphasis  on  the 
capacities  of  regional  defense  can  be  self-deceptive;  if  one  totals  up 
the  armed  forces  of  Southeast  Asian  countries,  the  total  is  very  impres¬ 
sive,  but  one  can  take  comfort  from  this  only  on  the  assumption  that  a 
uiousand  toothpicks  are  the  same  thing  as  a  club. 
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5.  Economic  Chauvinism.  F'nally,  the  Nixon  Administration  has  recoy- 
nized  correctly  that  the  successes  of  the  Truman  Doctrine  have  made  over¬ 
whelming  emphasis  on  security  aspects  of  foreign  oolicy  obsolete  and  that 
future  American  prospects  depend  more  heavily  on  economic  successes.  Not 
only  must  economic  issues  receive  higher  priority  in  the  future,  but  many 
of  the  economic  concessions  appropriate  to  Truman  Doctrine  era  efforts  to 
resurrect  Japan  and  Europe  require  reassessment.  America  must  compete 
much  more  vigorously  in  world  markets.  But  vigorous  competition  must  not 
obscure  conmon  interests.  Common  interests  in  stable  monetary  and  world 
trade  rules  far  outweigh  competitive  interests  in  marginal  increments  of 
particular  markets.  Common  interests  in  having  enoui,u>  energy  and  raw  ma¬ 
terials  on  the  market  far  outweigh  competitive  interests  in  access  to 
particular  sources  of  such  materials.  Common  interests  in  avoiding  world¬ 
wide  depression  far  outweigh  the  temporary  advantages  to  be  gained  from 
competitive  devaluation  of  currencies.  Too  aggressive  diplomacy  in  these 
areas  could  easily  isolate  the  United  States  from  its  natural  allies,  and 
protectionist  policies  will  inhibit  the  growth  of  the  Pacific  Basin  at 
great  cost  to  American  economic  and  security  interests. 

Once  again,  all  of  the  above  constitute  aberrations  away  from  balanced 
policy,  and  none  characterize  Nixon  Doctrine  policies  to  date.  But  each 
constitutes  a  persistent  temptation  to  some  American  decision-makers  and 
an  omnipresent  misinterpretation  by  key  observers  of  American  policy.  Each 
is  a  caricature,  but  it  is  well  to  take  all  of  them  seriously  so  that  in  the 
midst  of  any  single  decision  one  is  aware  of  the  shoals  that  must  be  woided 

Given  this  abstract  discussion  of  broad  interpretations  of  the  Nixon  Doc 
trine,  and  of  interpretations  to  be  avoided,  we  can  proceed  to  slightly  less 
stratospheric  levels  of  policy  analysis. 
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C.  U.S.  Interests  in  Eastern  Asia 

The  United  States'  interests  in  foreign  affairs  derive  from  a  desire 
for  survival  of  the  nation,  fir  survival  of  an  environment  in  which  U.S. 
democratic  institutions  can  prosper,  for  the  continued  prosperity  of 
American  citizeis,  and  for  the  welfare  of  other  Western  cultures,  other 
democracies,  and  of  fellow  men  throughout  the  world.  From  these  basic 
interests  derive  more  specific  interests  such  as  avoidance  of  wars  which 
might  involve  the  United  States,  avoidance  of  military  coalitions  which 
could  threaten  the  United  States,  prevention  or  limitation  of  hostile 
foreign  movements  w>  ich  could  eventua'ly  threaten  American  institutions, 
freedom  of  the  seas,  a  stable  world  monetary  system,  worldwide  economic 
development,  maintenance  of  a  world  environment  congenial  to  human  life, 
limitation  of  the  costs  of  arms  races,  avoidance  of  nuclear  proliferation, 
and  general  acceptance  or  imposition  of  rules  of  international  behavior 
which  reduce  the  probability  that  war  will  occur  and  which  limit  the  likely 
damage  in  any  ways  that  do  occur. 

Traditionally  in  the  United  States  as  in  most  other  countries  major 
foreign  policies  and  military  policies  have  been  justified  principally 
on  the  grounds  that  they  were  necessary  to  the  political  and  economic 
survival  of  the  nation.  Because  of  the  widespread  assumption  that  foreign 
and  military  policies  can  only  be  justified  in  such  terms,  and  because 
modern  technology  has  greatly  changed  the  context  within  which  these 
policies  operate,  proponents  of  virtually  any  policy  find  it  difficult  to 
respond  to  critics  who  use  this  widespread  assumption  to  challenge  any 
given  policy.  Implicitly  the  critic  assumes,  for  instance,  that  the 
only  justification  for  defense  of  Southeast  Asia  would  be  an  argument 
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that  failure  to  defend  Southeast  Asia  would  lead  to  a  sequence  of  events 
which  would  culminate  in  the  impossibility  of  defending  the  United  States. 
If  the  proponent  of  a  given  foreign  policy  accepts  this  implicit  assumption 
he  will  be  unable  to  argue  successfully.  Although  final  proof  is  impos¬ 
sible,  one  can  make  a  plausible  case  that  the  United  States  could,  over 
the  long-term  future,  defend  itself  militarily  even  against  a  coalition 
of  all  the  other  countries  in  the  world  combined.  U.S.  natural  resources 
and  capacity  for  technological  innovation  are  so  great  that  it  could  rea¬ 
sonably  expect  to  maintain  military  technology  capable  of  destroying  any 
hostile  society  or  coalition  of  societies  even  in  the  absence  of  allies. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  China  are  the  only  other  nations  for  which  this 
statement  could  be  true. 

Likewise  the  U.S.  economy  is  sufficiently  resilient  and  the  inter¬ 
changeability  of  raw  materials  in  the  modern  industrial  system  is  so  great 
that  there  are  no  imports  except  petroleum  which  are  vital  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  American  society.  Very  serious  adjustment  problems  there  would 
be,  because  of  technological  adjustments,  loss  of  markets,  and  loss  of 
banking  and  service  relationships.  But  domestic  energy  sources  are 
available,  and  substitutes  exist  for  other  resources.  What  is  hard  to 
analyze  is  the  shock  effects  of  sudden  cutoffs  on  growth  rates  over  time. 
Nuclear  war  studies,  economic  recovery  studies,  and  bombing  surveys  sug 
gest  the  extraordinary  flexibility  of  societies  and  invite  the  conclusion 
that  recovery  from  even  a  fairly  rapid  cutoff  would  be  quick.  Current 
belief  in  exhaustion  of  key  resources  is  exaggerated,  and  technological 
progress  in  effect  rapidly  multiplies  resources.  Petroleum  presents  a 
unique  case,  and  even  the  problems  represented  by  petroleum  prove  remark¬ 
ably  susceptible  to  political  and  technological  amelioration  over  time. 
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Thus  adjustment  should  not  prove  impossible,  and  the  more  gradual  the 
cutoff  of  trade  the  easier  the  adjustments  would  be. 

But  U.S.  ability  to  survive  politically  and  economically  in  such  a 
world  does  not  mean  that  it  would  welcome  such  a  world  or  that  Americans 
would  be  unwilling  to  make  great  sacrifices  to  prevent  the  evolution  of 
such  a  world.  Democracy  would  not  prosper  under  the  garrison  state  which 
might  be  necessary  to  maintain  national  existence  in  such  a  world,  and  many 
Americans  care  as  much  about  the  survival  of  democratic  institutions  as  about 
the  survival  of  the  nation  itself.  Put  another  way,  survival  of  our  demo¬ 
cratic  institutions  is  as  important  as  physical  integrity. 

Moreover  Americans  are  morally  engaged  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
United  States  is  a  nation  of  diverse  races,  religions  and  classes  cemented 
together  by  a  common  political  ideology  and  by  common  conceptions  of  justice, 
and  run  by  a  government  subject  to  popular  opinion.  Foreign  as  well  as 
domestic  events  are  interpreted  in  terms  of  democracy  and  justice  and 
morality,  and  political  leaders  must  articulate  foreign  as  well  as  do¬ 
mestic  events  in  those  terms.  In  such  a  nation  popular  ideological  sympathy 
for  the  fates  of  fellow  democracies  and  popular  moral  outrage  can  become 
driving  forces  behind  foreign  policy.  To  demonstrate  this  one  need  only  look 
at  the  repeated  instances  of  popular  moral  outrage  sy  such  events  as  Japan's 
Twenty-One  Demands  and  subsequent  incursions  into  China  and  the  ensuing 
march  of  events  toward  Pearl  Harbor. 

Thus  Americans  maintain  political,  ideological,  moral  and  morale  in¬ 
terests  in  the  rest  of  the  world  independent  of  any  questions  of  survival  or 
economic  necessity.  It  follows  that  policies  in  Eastern  Asia  need  not  be 
justified  by  reference  to  issues  of  survival  and  economic  necessity  although 
they  may  be  justified  by  reference  to  arguments  of  military  or  economic 
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^vantage.  Only  when  the  foreign  policy  debate  accepts  such  premises  can 
incisive  analysis  replace  ideological  recrimination.  Differences  of  values, 
priorities  and  tactics  will  persist  even  when  such  premises  are  adopted. 

But,  co  cite  one  example,  the  debate  over  Vietnam  would  have  been  far  more 
fruitful,  and  would  probably  have  proceeded  much  faster,  had  not  so  many  on 
both  sides  perceived  vital  survival  interests  as  the  stake. 

D-  The  Distribution  of  United  States  Interests  in  Eastern  Asia 

American  policies  in  Eastern  Asia  have  typically  been  oriented 
around  a  China  policy,  with  other  policies  for  the  area  dovetailed  to 
the  prevailing  China  policy.  Exceptions  consiste  principally  of  World 
War  II,  the  pre-World  War  II  concern  with  defense  of  the  Philippines, 
and  the  1960s'  preoccupat ion  with  Vietnam.  This  is  a  curious  phenomenon 
bemuse,  since  at  least  the  last  quarter  of  the  ninteenth  century,  U.S. 
economic  and  military  interests  have  centered  on  Japan,  and  focusing 
policy  on  China  or  on  pieces  of  Southeast  Asia  has  tended  to  defeat  more 
important  interests  with  regard  to  Japan.  We  do  not  wish  to  argue  that 
the  other  parts  of  Asia  are  unimportant,  nor  do  we  wish  to  deny  that 
for  tactical  purposes  it  may  on  occasion  be  wise  to  focus  attention  on 
some  other  area  of  Asia.  But  it  is  nonetheless  important  to  remember 
where  principal  U.S.  interests  lie,  and  to  establish  a  rough  order  of 
priorities  with  which  policies  should  be  consistent. 

In  general,  American  interests  in  insular  Southeast  Asia  outweigh 
our  interests  in  mainland  Southeast  Asia  because  of  the  greater  democracy 
and  economic  dynamism  and  defens ib i 1 i ty  of  the  nations  of  insular  South¬ 
east  Asia.  Likewise  our  interests  in  Northeast  Asia  are  more  important 
than  our  interests  in  Southeast  Asia  because  the  big  powers  of  Northeast 
Asia,  namely  China,  Japan,  and  the  Soviet  Union,  carry  more  economic  clout 
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than  their  smaller  southern  neighbors  and--more  important — because  coalitions 
or  warfare  among  these  great  nations  of  Northeast  Asia  would  carry  greater 
threats  to  American  economic  and  military  interests  than  any  comparable  phe¬ 
nomenon  in  Southeast  Asia.  Finally,  American  interests  in  Japan  dominate 
American  interests  in  China  because  Japan  is  the  great  economic  power  and 
trading  nation  of  the  region,  because  Japan  is  the  principal  democracy  of 
the  area,  because  Japan  has  considerable  influence  over  the  stability  of  the 
world  economy,  and  because  American  interests  in  arms  control  and  freedom  of 
the  seas  tend  to  focus  on  Japan  rather  than  on  other  Asian  powers.  It  fol¬ 
lows  from  this  that  formulators  of  broad  American  policies  for  the  Eastern 
Asian  region  should  first  of  all  consider  how  a  proposed  policy  would  affect 
the  role  of  Japan  in  the  world  and  our  relationship  to  her.  That  American 
policies  should  pivot  on  Japan  is  a  major  conclusion  of  this  study. 

E.  Major  Interests  and  Issues 

1 .  Containment 

At  first  sight  many  experts  have  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Nixon  Doctrine,  particularly  combined  with  the  new  China  policy,  repudiates 
a  containment  objective  in  Asia.  This  conclusion  is  wrong.  Despite  the 
public  and  official  determination  to  avoid  future  Vietnams,  despite  the 
resulting  reduction  of  U.S.  willingness  to  be  a  world  policeman,  and 
despite  U.S.  willingness  to  negotiate  with  communists  adversaries,  the 
U.S.  will  not  in  any  foreseeable  circumstances  take  a  neutral  attitude 
toward  the  possible  proliferation  of  communist  regimes  in  Asia.  The 
Nixon  Doctrine  can  be  developed  in  a  way  that  successfully  pursues 
containment  objectives,  and  it  is  probably  intended  to  be.  The  basic 
reason  containment  is  possible  under  the  Nixon  Doctrine  is  that  contain¬ 
ment  is  likely  to  be  a  fairly  easy  objective  to  obtain  within  the  next 


five  to  ten  years. 
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The  basic  problem  in  making  the  Nixon  Doctrine  work  as  a  containment 
program  is  that  any  local  potential  victim  of  communist  expansion  must 
be  willing  to  exert  very  substantial  effort  on  its  own  behalf.  But,  in 
the  first  place,  there  may  not  be  any  substantial  communist  expansionist 
efforts  during  this  period.  For  a  while  at  least,  as  the  Soviet  Union 
and  China  explore  the  implications  and  opportunities  of  the  new  detente 
relationships  opened  up  by  the  Nixon  visits  to  Peking  and  Moscow,  the 
communist  powers  may  be  on  their  good  behavior.  Partly  for  this  reason, 
partly  because  of  South  Vietnamese  success  to  date,*  and  partly  because 
of  lack  of  opportunities  and  desire  elsewhere  in  the  area,  there  is 
nothing  that  produces  a  "communism  on  the  march"  sense  in  the  politicians 
of  Asia.  Therefore,  if  any  threat  does  arise,  it  is  likely  to  seem 
quite  reasonable  for  the  country  involved  to  try  to  resist.  it  is  not 
likely  to  have  a  feeling  of  hopelessness  and  isolation  despite  the  limited 
backing  promised  by  the  Nixon  Doctrine.  Furthermore,  to  the  eytent  that 
the  communist  threat  takes  the  form  of  rural  insurgency,  there  is  what 
might  be  called  a  "techro logical  factor"  that  will  help.  Basically  we 
have  learned  how  to  fight  against  rural  insurgency.  Those  lessons  were 
not  well  applied  in  Vietnam,  and  Vietnam  presented  uniquely  difficult 
political  circumstances,  but  the  lessons  have  been  well  learned  and  have 
been  applied  in  South  America,  and  there  is  quite  a  reasonable  chance 
that  if  another  rural  insurgency  does  arise,  sound  tactics  will  be 
successfully  used  against  it. 

In  this  general  context  of  the  problem  of  containing  communism, 
it  is  appropriate  to  look  at  a  few  particular  situations  and  issues. 
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a)  Divided  Countries.  For  a  while  at  least  both  Vietnam  and 
Korea  remain  divided  and  in  both  cases  the  North  presents  to  some  degree 
a  continuing  threat  to  the  South.  To  some  extent  this  is  an  optimistic 
projection  based  upon  South  Vietnamese  success.  In  fact,  one  possible 
interpretation  of  events  in  Korea  is  that  because  of  extensive  American 
withdrawal,  lateral  Park  of  South  Korea  has  felt  he  had  to  solidify  his 
control  in  order  to  negotiate  a  deal  with  North  Korea.  Nevertheless, 
whatever  deal  is  made  is  likely  to  be  one  that  requires  continued 
vigilance  by  both  sides.  South  Korea's  position  is  much  better  than 
South  Vietnam's,  because  in  Korea  the  South  is  much  more  populous  than 
;he  North,  and  while  it  started  behind  industrially  it  is  likely  to 

surpass  the  North  over  -he  next  decade. 

South  Vietnam  and  South  Korea  will  also  gain  safety  from  the  fact 
that  China  is  not  likely  fo  be  an  aggressive  and  reliable  ally,  because 
of  China's  interest  in  carrying  forward  the  relationships  with  the  Un;ted 
States,  because  China's  relationships  with  Japan  and  Russia  as  well  as  the 
United  States  are  likely  to  militate  against  any  strong  action  on  behalf 
of  North  Korea,  because  Chinese  and  North  Vietnamese  power  interests  in 
Southeast  Asia  conflict  to  some  extent,  and  because  Chinese  regional  am¬ 
bitions  seem  relatively  modest. 

Basically,  what  seems  most  likely  is  that  in  both  divided  countries 
the  two  halves  will  work  out  some  kind  of  modus  vivendi  which  makes  pos¬ 
sible  an  uneasy  peace  and  which  does  not  create  any  great  strain  for  the 
Nixon  Doctrine.  However,  such  an  outcome  is  far  from  inevitable. 

b)  Cambodia,  Laos,  Malaysia,  and  Thailand  are  special  cases. 
Thti  i  r  problems  are  largely  bound  up  with  the  result  in  Vietnam.  To  the 
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extent  that  South  Vietnam  has  been  adequately  protected  U.S.  interest  in 
each  of  the  other  countries  becomes  less,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
difficulty  of  protecting  these  countries  becomes  less,  with  the  possible 


exception  of  Laos. 

c)  Taiwan  now  represents  a  significant  problem  but  may  well 
dwindle  in  importance.  Today  Taiwan  no  longer  represents  the  U.S. 
interests  it  once  did,  as  a  major  component  of  an  anti-Chinese  strategy 
designed  to  maintain  pressure  on  the  Peking  government.  In  the  immediate 
future  Taiwan  has  symbolic  importance  because  around  the  world  countries 
will  be  concerned  about  what  happens  to  the  U.S.'s  allies  when  the  U.S. 
changes  its  mind.  Taiwan's  takeover  by  Peking  in  the  near  future  would 
make  detente  look  like  a  policy  of  betrayal.  The  continued  independence 


and  prosperity  of  Taiwan  would  help  justify  the  initiatives  to  China  or 
at  least  ensure  that  they  do  not  look  like  a  betrayal  of  our  ally.  Taiwan 
represents  a  valuable  but  not  essential  component  of  the  economic 
development  in  the  Pacific  Basin  and  a  valuable  but  not  essential  outlet 


for  Japanese  investment. 


Taiwan  is  also  in  a  strategically  significant 


location,  although  the  degree  of  its  importance  in  this  respect  depends 


on  the  details  of  future  conflicts  and  the  temporary  situation  with 


respect  to  other  potential  bases. 

Taiwan  might  well  seek  other  political  support  than  the  United  States 
A  newer  orientation  of  Taiwan's  foreign  policy  might  connect  with  Japan, 
Russia,  or  China.  Deals  with  any  of  these  powers  are  possible.  The 
United  States  has  no  overwhelming  interest  in  preventing  any  such  rela¬ 
tively  voluntary  switches  of  allegiance  by  Taiwan--which  is  not,  of 
course,  to  say  that  such  a  switch  would  be  a  favorable  development  for 
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the  United  States,  but  merely  that  it  would  not  be  a  major  blow  to  our 
major  interests.  Particularly  so  long  as  Taiwan  maintained  its  existence 
as  an  economically  viable  entity  free  from  foreign  occupation,  American 
interests  would  be  reasonably  satisfied. 

2.  Interests  with  Respect  to  Japan's  Role 

Japan's  next-phase  role  in  the  world  is  yet  to  be  determined.  Her 
last  phase  (which  ended  in  19^5)  was  disastrous,  and  her  current  phase 
quite  satisfactory.  The  nature  of  the  next  phase  will  be  determined  both 
by  domestic  factors,  including  deep  social,  cultural,  psychological  forces 
which  are  extremely  difficult  to  predict,  and  by  external  influences  which 
we  would  think  most  easily  understood  as  the  interaction  of  three  forces 
or  considerations: 

(i)  those  diverse  and  complex  interactions  with  the  various  small 
countries  of  Asia,  including  trade  and  investment,  which  will  become  in¬ 
creasingly  important  to  Japan; 

(ii)  the  continued  U.S.  presence  in  Asia;  and 

(iii)  potential  economic  attractions  and  political  conflict  with  the 

Soviet  Union  and  China. 

As  indicated  above,  it  seems  quite  plausible  that  the  containment 
objective  in  Asia  will  not  put  great  stress  upon  U.S.  policy.  This  means 
that  we  will  not  need  Japan  as  a  direct  source  of  containment  strength 
and  support.  Even  if  we  are  relieved  of  a  very  active  role  in  achieving 
containment,  the  Japanese  may  well  be  able  to  avoid  any  pressure  to  take 
a  more  active  role.  At  the  same  time,  the  Soviet  Union  and  China  are 
likely  to  be  reasonably  cautious  in  avoiding  conflict  with  Japan.  While 
they  will  of  course  continue  to  be  potential  threats  to  the  Japanese 
they  may  take  great  care  to  avoid  forcing  the  Japanese  to  pay  serious 
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and  expensive  atter.cion  to  that  threat.  Particularly  is  this  true  if 
the  United  States  looks  like  a  continued  strong  participant  in  Asian 
affairs.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Japanese  are  willing  to  rely  on 
the  U.S.  shield  forever.  If  the  Soviets  and  Chinese  began  to  look  very 
dangerous,  the  Japanese  might  well  want  their  own  protection  regardless 
of  the  U.S.  posture.  But  if  the  Soviets  and  Chinese  avoid  appearing 
threatening,  the  Japanese  may  well  be  satisfied  to  continue  to  rely  on 
U.S.  protection  against  a  threat  that  is  only  theoretical. 

In  this  situation,  then,  the  major  question  about  Japan  (except  the 
arms  control  issue  to  be  discussed  below)  is  Japanese  relations  with  the 
small  powers  of  Asia.  This  will  be  a  particularly  difficult  set  of 
relationships  for  the  Japanese  to  work  out,  with  many  pressures  on  them 
to  act  rather  poorly  and  to  develop  into  a  dangerous  and  unpleasant  force 
in  the  world.  One  of  the  major  U.S.  interests  in  Asia  is  to  inhibit  this 
from  happening  and  it  seems  quite  possible  that  if  the  United  States  is 
at  all  skillful  and  lucky,  its  continued  presence  in  Asia,  even  in  a  very 
limited  way,  can  be  a  major  influence  tending  to  prevent  the  Japanese  from 
slipping  into  a  very  poor  set  of  relationships  and  a  very  dangerous  role. 
If  we  do  stay  there,  the  Japanese  are  not  very  likely  to  want  to  challenge 
us  and  there  is  likely  to  be  a  strong  appreciation  in  Japan  of  the  value 
of  the  United  States  in  preventing  the  more  dangerous  domestic  and  foreign 
pressures  on  her  from  becoming  dominant. 

3.  Area  of  Responsibility  Concept 

Asia  is  a  very  complex  region  in  the  world.  There  are  many  potential 
conflicts,  and  a  variety  of  governments  of  all  kinds.  We  have  a  sense 
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that  the  presence  of  a  great  power  as  a  political  factor  in  the  region  can 
serve  to  prevent  the  worst  kinds  of  excesses.  This  is  a  very  vague  concept 
and  certainly  is  not  an  absolute  rule.  Nevertheless,  we  believe  that  the 
existence  of  the  United  States  as  a  great  power  which  has  a  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  area  will  be  a  helpful  and  stabilizing  influence.  The 
idea  is  not  that  the  United  States  has  to  take  a  hand  in  every  conflict  and 
dispute.  The  idea  is  that  the  countries  in  the  area  should  have  a  sense  that 
the  United  States  would  be  available  to  play  a  useful  role  if  things  got  out 
of  hand.  Quite  aside  from  containment  and  deterrence  of  big  power  hostili¬ 
ties,  relations  among  friendly  countries  like  Indonesia,  Malaysia,  Singapore 
and  Thailand  tend  to  be  relatively  restrained  and  non-violent  when  there  is 
awareness  of  a  generally  friendly  great  power  interest  and  presence.  This 
availability  of  a  great  power  with  a  sense  of  responsibility  might  have  a 
general  calming  effect  and  prevent  the  region  from  threatening  international 
peace.  The  central  issue,  the  basic  argument  for  the  United  States  being 
there,  is  the  question  the  great  power  must  always  ask:  "If  not  us,  then  who? 


4 .  Arms  Control  Emphasis 

One  of  the  major  U.S.  interests  throughout  the  world  is  in  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  This  is  obviously  a  complex  issue 
of  which  we  can  only  mention  a  few  facets  here.  One  of  the  problems  is  that 
nuclear  weapons  will  rot  necessarily  be  procured  for  defense  or  even  foreign 
policy  reasons.  A  country  may  decide  to  get  nuclear  weapons  as  a  result  of 
internal  factional  disputes  or  for  internal  psychological  reasons  regardless 
of  foreign  policy  pressures  or  the  absence  of  them.  For  this  reason  there 
may  be  more  danger  of  nuclear  weapons  being  acquired  in  a  peaceful  and  "safe" 
world  than  in  a  dangerous  world.  Nevertheless ,  U.S.  concern  for  preventing 
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the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  has  to  focus  on  how  to  avert  military-political 
pressures  on  countries  to  get  nuclear  weapons  and  to  attempt  to  influence  the 
way  in  which  a  country  (Japan  particularly)  gets  nuclear  weapons  if  it  decides 
to  do  so.  Somewhat  paradoxical ly ,  our  primary  interest  in  preventing  the  sprea 
of  nuclear  weapons  is  to  prevent  the  further  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

We  are  not  necessarily  or  even  likely  worse  off  in  a  world  of  seven 
nuclear  powers  than  a  world  of  five  nuclear  powers,  it  might  even  be  that 
in  a  world  of  ten  nuclear  powers  it  would  be  no  worse  for  us.  But  a 
world  in  which  there  were  fifty  or  eighty  or  a  hundred  nuclear  forces 
would  be  objectionable  to  the  United  States  and  fo*-  this  reason  India  is 
much  more  troublesome  as  the  additional  nuclear  power  than  Japan,  and 
the  way  in  which  Japan  gets  nuclear  weapons  strongly  affects  whether  or 
not  such  an  acquisition  is  mildly  or  strongly  against  U.S.  interests. 

Similarly,  the  implications  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine  in  Europe  for  the 
Germans'  long-term  security  and  sense  of  contact  with  other  countries  is 
critical  in  terms  of  pressures  on  Germany  to  acquire  nuclear  weapons. 

F.  Other  Important  Possible  Emphases  and  Objectives 

of  U.S.  Policy 

In  order  to  support  a  proper  perspective  on  the  question,  we  have 
divided  this  discussion  of  U.S.  objectives  in  Asia  into  two  sections:  major 
objectives  and  lesser  objectives.  But  we  should  emphasize  that  including 
certain  policy  considerations  in  the  general  heading  of  lesser  objectives 
does  not  mean  that  these  issues  are  unimportant  or  that  it  would  be  wise 
policy  to  ignore  them.  While  lesser  objectives  must  give  way  when  they 
are  in  conflict  with  greater  objectives,  they  are  an  adequate  basis  for 
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|  .  Economic  Development 

The  United  States  is  comnitted  to  favoring  and  supporting  economic 
development  throughout  the  world.  It  is,  and  we  bel .eve  it  should  be, 

U.S.  policy  that  all  countries  should  be  as  rich  as  possible,  with  the 
occasional  exception  of  particularly  dangerous  enemies.  This  policy  is 
more  a  matter  of  values  than  it  is  of  tactics;  it  is  no,  based  on  the 
assumption  that  rich  countries  are  peaceful  countries,  or  that  poverty 
brings  danger.  Elsewhere  In  this  report  we  discuss  why  we  believe  that 
economic  development  serves  some  particular  interests  of  the  United 
Here  we  would  look  at  economic  development  more  as  an  end  than  a  means 
and  assert  that  U.S.  policy  favors  economic  development  even  where  it 
presents  short-term  problems  for  U.S.  interests  and  policy. 

2.  n.S.  (and  "Client")  Economic  Interest. 

The  U.S.  has  economic  interests  in  Asia  as  a  source  of  profitable 
trade  and  Investment  opportunities.  While  these  interests  are  not  as 
,arge  as  the  volu™  of  trade  and  investment  would  suggest,  they  are  sub¬ 
stantial  and  at  least  on  l«er-level  guest  ions  require  policy  to  pursue 

national  interests. 

3.  Cultural  Interaction 

As  the  United  States  becomes  more  affluent,  and  as  the  world  becomes 

varied  societies  is  a  of  increasing  concern,  dus,  as  our  economy 

•,S  moving  from  «»re  fundamental  activities  such  as  agriculture  through 
secondary  to  tertiary  and  quaternary4  concerns,  similarly  our  foreign 
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policy  is  moving  from  protection  of  safety  and  vital  interests  to  the 
preservation  of  our  access  to  other  societies  of  the  world. 

4.  Propagation  (or  Protection)  of  Democracy 

It  may  seem  peculiar  to  put  this  interest  as  a  lesser  interest.  To 
some  extent  this  position  represents  a  compromise  between  those  who  say 
that  our  business  is  democracy  at  home,  not  democracy  abroad,  or  at  least 
that  the  only  appropriate  way  for  us  to  help  democracy  around  the  world 
is  to  provide  a  good  example,  and  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  main¬ 
tain  the  United  States  is  only  true  to  itself  if  it  is  deeply  concerned 
with  the  development  of  democracy  everywhere  in  the  world.  We  would 
argue  that  putting  the  preservation  of  democracy  as  one  of  our  lesser 
foreign  policy  objectives  is  somewhat  better  than  a  compromise.  We  would 
argue  that  the  United  States  has  a  strong  and  fundamental  interest  in  the 
advancement  of  democracy  throughout  the  world  but  that  it  is  not  appro¬ 
priate  in  most  cases  for  it  to  take  a  strong  and  active  hand  on  behalf 
of  democracy  because  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  choice  or  form 
of  government  is  an  internal  matter  that  can  and  must  be  left  to  the  countries 
concerned.  in  many  countries,  active  U.S.  promotion  of  democracy  can  put  de¬ 
mocracy  and  nationalism  at  loggerheads.  Nevertheless,  in  this  view,  we  should 
be  constantly  looking  for  ways  in  wiich  we  can  appropriately  express  our  deep 
national  commitment  to  democracy.  Improvement  of  security,  economic  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  conditions  in  insular  Southeast  Asia  may  open  up  new  opportun¬ 
ities  here. 

5.  Special  Ideological  and  Economic  Role  of  FBTIA 

Over  the  next  fen  years  the  conflagration  of  economic  development  and 
the  growing  recognition  of  the  Pacific  Basin  Trade  and  Investment  A>-2a  will 
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be  one  of  the  central  forces  of  world  history  and  one  that  is  deeply 
favorable  to  the  United  States'  interests  and  to  the  interests  of 
economic  development.  Some  of  the  keys  to  this  are:  the  economic  vi¬ 
tality  of  the  Siniculture  areas  and  of  Brazil  and  Mexico;  the  continued 
growth  of  Japan;  the  role  of  the  United  States  and  Japan  as  suppliers 
of  capital  and  technology  to  the  less  deveioped  countries  of  the  re¬ 
gion;  and  the  richness  of  Australia,  Brazil,  Canada  and  possibly  Siberia 
as  sources  of  raw  material. 

We  have  discussed  this  whole  phenomenon  elsewhere.  Here  we  will 
just  emphasize  two  issues.  First,  the  symbiotic  relationship  of  the 
United  States  and  Japan.  No  country  likes  to  be  dependent  upon  a  single 
dominant  outside  supplier  of  capital.  The  fact  that  in  the  future  Japan 
will  have  as  much  money  available  for  foreign  investment  as  the  United 
States  means  that  throughout  the  Pacific  Basin  the  United  States  and 
Japan  can  play  the  role  of  balances  to  each  other.  In  Australia  the 
existence  of  U.S.  investments  will  make  it  possible  for  the  Australians 
to  accept  heavy  Japanese  investment.  In  Canada  the  existence  of  Japanese 
investment,  on  a  vast  scale,  will  reduce  Canadian  objections  to  the  United 
States'  investments.  The  smaller  countries  will  play  Japan  and  the  United 
States  against  each  other.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to 
allow  this  to  happen  to  a  reasonable  extent  to  avoid  the  resistance  and 
responsibilities  that  we  have  in  the  past  had  to  carry  as  the  dominant 
foreign  investor. 

The  second  point  that  we  would  make  is  the  importance  to  the  U.S.  of 
the  development  of  PBTIA.  Today  it  is  widely  accepted  among  intellectual 
elites  around  the  world  that  progress  comes  from  revolution.  That  is  to 
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say,  in  varying  degrees  intellectuals  around  the  world  including  rela¬ 
tively  practical  intellectuals  such  as  many  businessmen,  technical  experts, 
professionals,  army  officers,  etc.,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  accept 
a  Marxist  view  of  the  world,  even  when  they  reject  Marxism  or  communism. 

The  vast  regional  growth  in  PBTIA  over  the  next  ten  years,  combined  with 
the  experience  of  the  last  ten  years,  is  likely  very  strongly  to  teach  a 
different  lesson,  because  it  will  be  a  powerful  example  of  growth  with¬ 
out  totalitarianism,  without  revolution,  without  communism.  The  result 
may  be  the  destruction  once  and  for  all  of  the  monopoly  of  the  Marxist 
myth  about  the  nature  and  sources  of  progress.  One  result  could  be  that 
communism  would  become  largely  a  dead  letter  in  the  Third  World  (although 
there  might  still  be  isolated  communist  successes).  Also,  economic  progress 
at  a  rapid  rate  in  such  a  large  region  will  force  on  the  consciousness  of 
the  world  the  view  of  the  world  as  passing  through  industrialism  as  a 
transition  stage  from  poverty  to  affluence.  It  will  become  clear  that 
sooner  or  later  all  nations  will  go  through  this  process,  and  those  who 
are  rich  first  need  not  feel  guilty  that  others  through  choice  or  luck 
or  lack  of  skill  move  through  less  quickly.  The  recognition  of  this 
perspective  on  the  place  of  current  events  on  the  sweep  of  world  history 
can  do  a  great  deal  to  counteract  the  present  low  morale  of  the  world. 

G.  Some  Characteristics  and  Suggestions  for  Nixon  Doctrine 
Tactics  and  Strategy 

Many  people  believe  that  the  basic  policy  of  the  U.S.  government 
today  is  "No  more  Vietnams."  Unfortunately  it  is  not  really  true  that 
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it  takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel;  for  some  purposes  it  only  takes  one  to 
make  a  quarrel  and  we  have  discussed  elsewhere  why  to  some  degree  the 
U. S.  will  doubtless  continue  playing  a  somewhat  muted  role  of  world 
policeman.  Nevertheless,  there  are  great  risks  in  intervention  and  we 
might  start  this  section  by  listing  some  of  these  risks: 


1.  Possible  tarnishing  of  U.S.  reputation  and  prestige  in 
many  quarters  (po 1 i t i cal ,  mora 1,  intellectual) 


2.  Some  tarnishing  of  U.S.  military  reputation 

3.  Mai -development  of  forces  and  attention 

4.  Casualties  and  economic  costs 


5.  Domestic  disunity  (Vietnam  caused  the  "resignation"  of 
a  U.S.  president) 


6.  Possibility  of  catastrophic  failure  or  drawn-out  campaign 


7.  Possible  establishment  of  bad  precedents  and  weakening  of 
future  U.S.  ability  and  resolve  to  intervene 


8.  Possibility  of  adopting  "too  expedient"  diplomacy  and/or 
press  policy,  resulting  In: 


a.  loss  of  credibility  with  press  and  public 

b.  loss  of  confidence  in  government  judqment 

c.  net  loss  of  "face"  and  authority  el sewhere— cause 
(or  excuse)  for  alienation  from  the  U.S. 


in  the  light  of  the  Vietnamese  experience  the  high  risks  of  inter 
vention  are  now  all  too  clear  and  we  need  not  elaborate  them  further 
here.  One  way  to  limit  one's  risk  in  intervention  is  to  limit  the 
character  of  intervention  in  some  manner.  One  can  obviously  limit  the 
means  one  uses  or  one  can  limit  the  goals  one  is  trying  to  achieve. 

Either  type  of  limit  can  be  quite  useful  and  to  indicate  what  we  me£in 
we  will  list  some  possibilities.  Typical  methods  of  limiting  intervention 
by  limited  means  might  be  as  follows: 
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LIMITING  INTERVENTION  BY  LIMITING  MEANS 

1.  Non-intervention  but  passive  support  of  independence 
(e.g.,  Indonesia,  Burma) 

2.  Informal  announcements  and  signalling  actions  which 
threaten  intervention 

3.  Treaties  and  formal  guarantees 

4.  Use  of  exceptional  individuals,  e.g., 

a.  Lyman  Von  Sanders  in  Turkey 

b.  Charles  Gordon  in  China 

c.  Edward  Lansdale  in  Philippines 

d.  Michael  Hoare  and  about  200  mercenaries  in  Congo 

e.  Sir  Robert  Thompson  in  Vietnam 

5.  Non-cont rove rs i a  1  military  and  economic  aid  (e.g., 
much  of  South  America,  Africa) 

6.  Low  key  Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group 

7.  Indirect  military/economic  support  (Greece,  Congo) 

8.  Military  and  economic  aid  (Israel,  India) 

9.  Some  tens  or  hundreds  of  official  or  unofficial  but 
very  active  advisors  (e.g.,  Laos,  Vietnam  in  1954) 

a.  to  provide  some  leadership,  training 

b.  provide  logistic  supply  only,  or 

c.  perhaps  some  combat 

d.  specialized  U.S.  forces  only  (e.g.  Special  Forces, 
PRU's,  Seals,  Sea  Bees,  etc.) 

10.  Direct  major  military/economic  intervention  (Vietnam  in 
1965,  Korea  in  1950,  Dominican  Republic  in  1965) 

a.  limitation  on  numbers  of  forces 

b .  1 i mi  tat  ion  on  costs 

c.  time-frame 

11.  "Takeover"  (World  War  ll) 


Typical  methods  of  limiting  intervention  by  limiting  goals  might 


be  illustrated  by  such  examples  as: 
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LIMITING  intervention  by  limiting  goals 


By  mi  1 i tary  purpose 

a.  restoration  of  balance  of  power 

b.  equipping  and  training  indigenous  forces 

c.  accomplishment  of  specific  strategy 

1)  destruction  of  enemy  bases 

2)  clearing  key  areas 

By  political  requirements 

a.  commitment  to  incumbent  regime  only 

b.  requirement  for  key  reforms 

c.  requirement  for  stability  and  reforms 

d.  strategic  requ i rement-- i ndi gencus  country 

1)  must  raise  X  number  of  forces 

2)  must  raise  certain  type  of  forces 

3)  must  hold  certain  areas 

By  diplomatic  conditions 

a.  U.S.  restraint  dependent  on  U.S.S.R., 
Chinese,  or  potential  other  restraints 

b.  requirement  for  allied  support 

c.  requirement  for  U.N.  support 

d.  requirement  for  indigenous  country  to 
accept  U.S.  negotiating  policy 


Inc  difficulties  of  such  intervention,  of  course,  particularly  in 
may  of  the  countries  in  the  area  of  interest,  are  often  characteristic 
of  almost  any  underdeveloped  country.  To  be  sure,  each  country  presents 
distinctive  problems;  it  is  of  great  importance  to  have  some  understanding 
of  each  nation's  particular  culture.  But  there  are  many  problems  which 
are  more  or  less  common.  For  example: 
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LIKELY  PROBLEMS  IN  INTERVENTION  IN 
ALMOST  ANY  UNDERDEVELOPED  COUNTRY 

1.  Elite  ruling  class  with  ancien  regime  morale 

2.  Acceleration  of  urban  migration 

3.  Erosion  of  traditional  culture 

1*.  Most  reforms  accelerate  all  of  the  above 

5.  Reform  is  often  catalyst  to  revolution 

6.  Small  middle  class,  large  unskilled  rural  population 

7.  Dispersion  of  power  often  makes  reform  harder;  dicta¬ 
torship  often  makes  savings,  showy  development,  high 
morale,  some  kinds  of  visible  efficiency,  etc.,  easier 

8.  Territorial  fragmentation 

9.  Social  fragmentation  and  rivalries  (e.g.,  in  Vietnam 
North/Central/South;  Cathol icism/Buddhi sm/Rel igious 
sects;  privileged/underprivileged;  urban/rural) 

10.  Poor  communications 

11.  Availability  of  internal  sanctuaries  for  guerrillas 
and  other  dissident  elements 

12.  Absence  of  tradition  of  political  self-restraint  and 
subordination  to  central  authority 

13.  Suspicion  of  central  government,  distance  between 
governed  and  governor 

|1*.  Incompetence  and  corruption  in  government  cadres 

15.  Habi t  of  violence 

What,  then,  is  likely  to  bring  about  success  in  such  intervention 
while  at  the  same  time  one  limits  both  the  costs  and  the  risks?  A 
crucial  element  of  success  is  to  so  structure  the  situation  so  that  one 
can  have  high  morale  at  home  and  communicate  high  morale  to  others.  We 
would  argue  that  for  the  United  States  attaining  such  tuyn  ,.ora',e  means 
having  a  credible  case  and  this  credible  case  should  be  such  that  no 
great  doubt  should  arise  about  such  things  as  those  in  the  following  chart 
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WHEN  CAN  A  DEMOCRACY  INTERVENE  WITH 
ASSURANCE  AND/OR  HIGH  MORALE 

In  general,  nonassurance  can  be  caused  by  doubts  about: 

1.  Justice  and  Legitimacy  of  cause 

2.  Moral i ty  of  means 

3.  Effectiveness  of  means 

4.  Morale  or  loyalty  at  home 

5.  Public  opinion  abroad 

6.  Acceptability  of  immediate  6  latent  risks 

7.  Chances  of  improving  immediate  situation 

8.  Long-term  trend  (time  being  on  one's  side) 

Government  assurance  can  be  greatly  facilitated  if  the  Intervention 
or  the  situation  is  such  that  it  has  one  of  the  following  special  charac 
ter  is  tics  : 

While  assurance  is  facilitated  if: 

1.  Government  does  not  care  about  the  likely  kinds  of 
criticism 

2.  Critics  do  not  know 

3.  Public  media  are  friendly  o'-  protective 

4.  Country's  vital  interests  are  clearly  endangered 

5.  Country  is  fully  mobilized  or  legally  at  war 

6.  Government  can  argue  persuasively  it  is  in  a  just  war 
(and/or  committing  "just  acts")--or  at  least  that  its 
case  is  not  bad,  that  it  knows  what  it  is  doing,  and 
that  there  is  every  reason  for  expecting  reasonably 
good  results  in  the  not  too  distant  future 

7.  There  is  a  persuasive  fait  accompli. 
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It  would  clearly  be  in  the  interests  of  the  government  to  try  to  achieve 
as  many  as  possible  of  the  above  seven.  Often  either  the  intervention 
or  the  rhetoric  of  justification  surrounding  it  can  be  designed  to  do 
exactly  that.  We  would  argue  that  in  terms  of  the  kinds  of  things  we 
have  just  been  talking  about,  mostly  the  wrong  kinds  of  lessons  are 
being  learned  in  Vietnam.  Some  of  these  wrong  lessons  are  discussed 
elsewhere  in  this  report.'1  We  close  the  section  on  tactics  with  a 
few  comments  on  the  possibilities  of  the  kinds  of  services  that  can  be 
rendered  under  the  Nixon  Doctrine: 

Immediate  Capabilities.  Facilities  and  Programs 

To  what  extent  should  the  U.S.  develop  special  capabilities,  facili¬ 
ties  and  programs  to  meet  the  requirements  and  needs  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine? 
One  essential  emphasis  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine  is  the  increase  of  self- 
reliance  by  the  indigenous  government  and  people,  and  therefore,  one 
important  issue  is  the  extent  to  which  the  United  States  can  aid,  en¬ 
courage,  facilitate,  support  or  enhance  self-help.  There  are,  of  course, 
a  number  of  things  that  can  be  done  in  principle.  A  relatively  long,  but 
incomplete,  list  of  such  things  might  go  as  follows: 

1.  Moral,  diplomatic  and/or  ideological  support 

2.  Intelligence  support  and  warning 

3.  Technical  advice  and  aid 

4.  Economic  aid 

5.  Military  equipment 

*There  is  a  much  more  systematic  discussion  in  a  much  earl ier  ikid son 
report  for  the  U.S.  Air  Force  (H I  - 1 1 56/3-RR) . 
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6.  A  minimal  advisory  (e.g.,  orientation  or  function¬ 
al  i zation)  effort 

7.  Serious  training  of  client's  personnel  on  patron's 
soi  1 

8.  Serious  training  of  client's  personnel  on  client's 
soi  1 

9.  (.end  a  "key  man"--or  some  key  men  for  continuous 
advice  and  consultation 

10.  MAAG-type  advisory  group 

11.  Field  advisors  strictly  restricted  to  non-combatant 
role 

12.  Less  restricted  field  advisors 

13.  False  "advisors"  and  volunteers  (i.e.,  actually  more 
or  less  full  time  participants  in  military  operations) 

11*.  Logistics  support 

15.  Lend  a  "key  man"  or  some  key  men  for  more  or  less 
official  supervision  and/or  operation  In  a  senior 
role 

16.  Some  escalation  assurance 

17.  Air  and  naval  support 

18.  Specialized  help  in  ground  operations 

19.  Relatively  limited  ground  role 

20.  Serious  escalation  assurance 

21.  Relatively  unlimited  ground  role 

The  above  list  of  21  items  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  large  range 
of  options  and  possibilities.  While  we  will  not  discuss  any  of  them  in 
detail  here,  some  general  issues  deserve  a  few  lines  of  discussion. 

It  is  usually  possible  to  do  the  first  seven  items  without  automatically 
entailing  a  serious  commitment  to  further  escalation  if  the  assistance 
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provided  proves  inadequate.  Typically  the  prestige  of  the  nation  would 
not  be  deeply  involved  even  if  there  was  a  failure  if  the  assistance  had 
been  restricted  solely  to  the  first  seven  items.  This  was  clearly  under¬ 
stood  by  President  E;senhower  when  he  refused  to  let  the  number  of  advisers 
assigned  to  South  Vietnam  exceed  a  few  hundred.  It  can  be  persuasively 
argued  that  the  basic  "serious"  American  commitment  to  South  Vietnam  was 
incurred  when  President  Kennedy  raised  the  number  of  advisers  to  more  than 
10,000.  At  the  time  this  was  done,  some  memoranda  were  passed  around  which 
indicated  that  the  administration  did  not  consider  this  a  large  increase 
in  the  United  States  commitment  to  South  Vietnam.  They  did  not  fully 
realize  that  while  it  is  possible  without  serious  backlash  to  remove  such 
advisers  when  the  country  is  not  under  serious  immediate  pressure,  their 
removal  during  a  crisis  or  a  period  of  a  high  level  of  military  activity 
is  a  very  serious  diplomatic  and  political  defeat.  Of  course,  a  country 
like  the  United  States  can  afford  a  certain  number  of  defeats  and  even  a 
certain  number  of  inglorious  retreats  or  even  some  dishonorable  selling 
out  of  allies'  or  clients'  interests.  (The  phrase  "a  certain  number" 
should  be  taken  as  being  about  one  to  three  every  five  years  or  so-~ 
depending  upon  the  circumstances  and  issues.  It  is  always  dangerous  and 
unpleasant  to  do  even  once.)  One  of  the  easiest  scenarios  for  the  United 
States'  getting  into  a  war  would  be  for  the  United  States  to  find  itself 
in  the  same  kind  of  posicion  that  Great  Britain  did  in  1939  when  it  found 
that  its  prestige  and  credibility  were  so  low  that  it  had  to  give  a 
complete  and  unconditional  guarantee  to  the  Poles  in  order  to  have  the 
declaration  have  any  political  or  morale  significance.  In  effect,  the 
British  explicitly  and  clearly  gave  the  Poles  complete  control  of  future 
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British  decisions  for  war  or  peace.  One  does  not  usually  risk  this  kind 
of  a  catastrophic  erosion  in  morale,  credibility  and  prestige  if  one 
restricts  assistance  to  the  first  seven  items  and,  at  the  same  time, 

keeps  the  rhetoric  relatively  subdued. 

The  next  seven  items  do  raise  serious  issues  of  commitment  but 
normally  not  as  serious  as  the  kind  of  commitment  the  U.S.  undertook  in 
South  Vietnam.  The  final  seven  are  typical  of  the  kinds  of  measures  that 
might  easily  entail  a  very  high  level  of  commitment  indeed.  We  have 
already  Indicated  that  no  commitment  is  ever  total,  but  these  seven  can 

make  withdrawal  extremely  uncomfortable. 

Actually  we  have  been  much  too  simple  in  our  discussion  because  In 

almost  all  cases  the  context,  the  rhetoric  and  various  other  details  can 
be  of  central  Importance.  This  description  of  only  three  explicit  and 
clear  categories  Is  intended  to  be  indicative  and  illustrative  and  in 
no  sense  rigorous  or  final  and,  of  course,  all  real  foreign  policies  and 

programs  nave  ragged  edges  and  twilight  zones. 

Let  us  continue  now  the  possibility  that  the  Nixon  Doctrine  will 
achieve  success.  Success,  of  course,  depends  partially  on  what  you  are 
trying  to  do.  Consider  first  the  usual  criterion  .hot  we  are  trying  to 
achieve  or  protect  democracy  in  some  area.  This  is  probably  much  too 
difficult  to  do.  On  the  other  hand,  we  could  easily  achieve  both  develop¬ 
ment  and  a  reasonable  degree  of  stability.  This  flies  in  the  face  of  most 
scholarly  thinking  today/  It  is  important  to  realize  that,  as  we  have 
said  earlier,  the  basic  reason  for  the  likely  succes  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine 
is  not  because  the  basic  structure  is  so  stable  or  because  the  Doctrine 


'Cf.  the  chapter  on 
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is  an  extremely  adequate  theory  of  defense,  but  because  the  stresses  and 
strains  are  likely  to  be  low  enough  so  that  the  Doctrine  will  work. 

Let  us  just  for  self-education  and  purposes  of  explication  assume 
a  completely  artificial  and  unrealistic  threat.  Assume  that  the  Sino- 
Soviet  bloc  was  still  in  existence,  that  all  of  the  communist  states 
were  cooperating  closely  together,  that  all  were  pushing  communist 
ideology  as  insurgency  movements  very  actively  in  the  region  of  interest 
and  more  or  less  had  the  following  strategy.  Once  a  decision  was  made 
to  start  an  insurgency,  if  it  had  any  success  a  all  the  movement  would 
be  supported  by  "volunteers"  to  any  extent  necessary  to  win  so  long  as 
America  did  not  put  substantial  support  to  opposing  it  and  so  long  as 
the  indigenous  insurgents  had  enough  success  to  cover,  to  some  degree, 
the  presence  and  role  of  the  "volunteers." 

Suppose  that  the  communist  states  were  willing  to  do  this  even  if 
the  U.S.  created  through  the  application  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine  substantial 
resistance  in  the  area,  but  not  enough  to  really  resist  a  fullfledged 
insurgency  backed  by  the  Chinese  and  the  Russians  including  the  "volunteers" 
and  equipment  and  various  experts  and  advisers.  Under  these  circumstances 
almost  any  insurgent  movement  would  be  willing  to  mo' e  to  the  stage  of 

open  revolt  because  it  would  then  be  almost  assured  of  final  victory.  To 

j 

some  extent  this  would  still  be  true  even  if  the  rule  were  that  the  insur¬ 
gencies  could  only  move  to  the  state  of  final  revolt  with  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  the  PRC  or  U.S.S.R.  or  both,  and  that  otherwise  they  couldn't  be 
assured  of  receiving  major  support.  This  caveat  would  not  be  known  to 
the  outsider,  and  a  situation  would  still  exist  in  which  the  insurgency 
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movement  would  have  a  very  high  bargaining  power  internally.  One  can 
imagine  a  situation,  for  example,  in  which  the  leadership  of  the  postu¬ 
lated  Sino-Soviet  bloc  knew  they  could  take  over  a  certain  country  but 
did  not  choose  to  do  so  because  of  fear  of  rocking  the  boat  or  even  of 
unwillingness  to  pay  the  actual  cost.  Even  in  this  case  the  internal 
bargaining  power  of  the  insurgent  would  be  very,  very  high,  so  one  might 
properly  fear  for  the  ability  of  the  area  to  protect  itself  if  its  major 
reliance  was  on  application  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine.  Fortunately  this  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  situation  in  Pacific  Asia  in  the  seventies.  We  say 
this  partly  because,  with  the  exception  of  South  Vietnam,  the  insurgent 
movements  are  so  weak  that  the  issue  doesn't  even  arise,  and  partly  be¬ 
cause  the  new  detente/entente  does  reduce  the  morale  of  insurgents  and 
inhibit  PRC  or  U.S.S.R.  support  for  insurgents.  In  many  cases  the  PRC 
and  U.S.S.R.  must  be  very  moderate  in  their  support  of  even  somewhat 
successful  insurgency  movements,  since  they  will  be  aware  of  the  real 
possibility  that  the  United  States  might  escalate  more  than  they  would 
find  desi rable. 

H.  The  Nixon  Doctrine  in  Pacific  Asia 

The  basic  United  States  posture  under  the  Nixon  Doctrine  in  Pacific 
Asia  will  be  an  attempt  to  provide  a  stable  structure  for  "multipolar"* 
relationships  in  the  area.  One  cannot  emphasize  too  much  that  multi¬ 
polarity  can  cover  both  the  stable  situations  like  the  multipolarity  of 
nineteenth  century  Europe  and  anarchic  disasters  like  the  multipolar 
system  of  Eastern  Asia  in  the  late  1920's  and  1930's.  The  United  States 

*Cf.  the  comments  on  multipolarity  in  the  last  chapter.  We  use  the 
term  here,  in  its  most  straightforward  sense,  as  a  convenient  short  label. 
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wishes  to  avoid  the  rigid  bipolar  structure  which  makes  every  international 
ripple  a  superpower  confrontation,  but  it  also  must  avoid  the  extreme  un¬ 
certainty  and  volatility  that  the  isolation  of  Japan  in  the  1920's  produced. 
The  highly  structured  multipolarity  of  nineteenth  century  Europe  is  not  an 
option  in  today's  ideologically  and  culturally  divided  world. 

To  deal  with  these  partially  contradictory  requirements  we  propose  a 
strategy  which  is  largely  insular.  This  insular  strategy  is  made  possible 
by : 

(1)  the  relatively  low  level  of  direct  threat  from  the  PRC  and  U.S.S.R.; 

(2)  the  likely  refrigeration  or  isolation  of  the  Indochina  conflict, 

and  the  growing  feeling  throughout  Pacific  Asia  that  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  that  conflict  no  longer  need  have  a  great  effect  on 
the  rest  of  Southeast  Asia; 

(3)  the  toughness  and  economic  success  of  South  Korea  and  Taiwan: 

(4)  the  extraordinary  economic  takeoff  of  Japan  and  the  consequent 

stimulation  of  economic  growth  and  economic  integration  through¬ 
out  the  Pacific  Basin; 

(5)  the  greater  military  and  non-military  resources  and  stability 
available  to  governments  throughout  the  region  as  a  probable 
result  of  the  economic  takeoff  of  the  Pacific  Basin; 

(6)  the  increasing  competence  of  the  cential  governments  of  Pacific 
Asia; 

(7)  the  drastically  reduced  availability  and  utility  of  sanctuaries 
among  the  insular  states  as  compared  with  their  mainland 
counterparts ; 

(8)  the  greater  U.S.  public  support  for  the  relatively  more  demo¬ 
cratic  insular  countries  of  Southeast  Asia  by  comparison  with 
their  mairland  counterparts; 

(9)  reduced  U.S.  fear  of  territorial  aggression  on  the  part  of  China 
and  resultant  U.S.  concern  to  avoid  provoking  gratuitous  PRC 
threats  through  mainland  basing; 

(10)  the  availability,  so  long  as  the  United  States  adequately  supports 
the  security  of  Japan  and  Australia,  of  relatively  reliable  stra¬ 
tegic  lynchpins  in  Japan  and  Australia; 
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(11)  the  availability  of  an  additional  lynchpin  in  Guam; 

(12)  technological  progress  which  will  increasingly  make  it  possible 
to  substitute  mobility  for  local  basing; 

(13)  the  rise  of  local  nationalism  in  Japan,  the  Philippines,  Australia 
and  possibly  elsewhere— which  both  increases  the  ability  of  coun¬ 
tries  to  defend  themselves  and  exacerbates  friction  with  the 
United  States  over  any  military  presence  which  is  locally  per¬ 
ceived  as  excessive. 

Any  successful  strategy  for  this  period  must  pivot  on  Japan,  because 
Japan's  relationships  are  the  most  volatile  of  the  great  power  relationships, 
because  Japan's  extraordinary  growth  is  the  greatest  stimulus  for  change  in 
the  region,  and  because  Japan  ,5s  a  focus  of  American  interests  in  the  area. 
During  this  period  Japan  will  largely  choose  her  own  way,  and  the  direct 
positive  influence  which  the  United  States  can  exert  on  Japan  s  policies 
will  be  quite  limited.  The  principal  U.S.  interest  with  regard  to  Japan  is 
in  the  Institutionalization  o£  Japan's  international  role,  by  this  we  mean 
reduction  of  the  volatility  of  Japan's  relationships  through  increased  mili¬ 
tary  security;  acquisition  by  Japan  of  a  prestigious  international  role 
which  accomnodates  current  nationalism  through  foreign  policy  autonomy  and 
external  political  influence;  mediating  her  conflict  with  Southeast  Asian 
countries  which  will  inevitably  resent  her  influence  to  some  extent;  as¬ 
suring  that  she  will  avoid  marrying  herself  to  China  or  the  Soviet  Union; 
and  assuring  her  of  a  relatively  stable  economic  context  including  especially 

monetary  stability  and  secure  lines  of  supply. 

Much  of  this  she  will  accomplish  by  herself.  Her  rapid  economic 
growth  is  likely  to  continue,  providing  her  with  additional  economic 
leverage  over  the  already  dependent  smaller  powers  of  the  area,  a  leverage 
which  will  be  increased  by  her  likely  export  of  industries  into  Northeast 
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and  Southeast  Asia  in  order  to  compensate  for  a  domestic  labor  shortage. 
Implementation  of  the  Tanaka  plan  or  some  other  program  focused  on  de¬ 
veloping  of  Japan's  economic  infrastructure,  reducing  pollution,  and  pro¬ 
viding  such  amenities  as  housing  and  toilets  to  her  population,  should 
increase  the  stability  of  Japan's  polity,  make  her  economy  more  resilient 
and  moi e  capable  of  continued  rapid  growth,  and — presuming  some  resolution 
of  the  problems  of  high  energy  prices--take  some  attention  away  from  pro¬ 
duction  for  export  and  thus  render  solution  of  present  balance-of-payments 
problems  much  easier. 

Despite  her  rise  to  great  economic  power  Japan  cannot  be  expected  to 
pick  up  American  military  chips  in  Southeast  Asia  or  elsewhere.  Japan 
wishes  to  continue  her  low  posture  militarily  and  to  confine  herself  to 
preparing  a  mobilization  base  during  the  1970' s.  Nonetheless  her  conven¬ 
tional  defense  capabilities  will  increase  in  pace  with  her  economic  growth, 
and  by  1 980  her  current  spending  of  2  percent  of  GNP  together  with  a  gross 
national  product  conservatively  estimated  at  $600  billion  imply  a  $12 
billion  annual  defense  expenditure.  Such  a  budget  will  greatly  facilitate 
defense  of  the  Japanese  homeland,  and  the  economic  growth  stimulated  by 
Japanese  trade  and  investment  will  similarly  increase  the  defense  capa¬ 
bilities  of  other  Asian  nations.  More  than  this  the  United  States  can 
expect  only  at  its  peril.  Extremely  rapid  Japanese  rearmament,  or  nuclear 
rearmament  or  military  involvement  in  other  countries,  will  occur  in  the 
1970's  only  in  circumstances  likely  to  be  contrary  to  American  interests. 
For  instance,  one  could  imagine  such  armament  occurring  under  extreme 
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American  pressure  or  in  a  situation  where  Japan  perceived  a  serious  Soviet 
or  Chinese  threat  and  simultaneously  perceived  her  American  allies  to  have 
abandoned  her;  in  both  cases  Japanese  policy  would  likely  become  hostile 

to  the  United  States. 

Moreover  any  of  these  forms  of  rearmament  might  well  increase  American 
burdens  rather  than  decrease  them,  even  if  one  could  imagine  their  occuring 
in  a  context  of  continued  friendly  diplomatic  relationships.  Nuclear  arma¬ 
ment  would  almost  certainly  spark  proliferation  elsewhere.  Extremely  rapid 
rearmament  or  military  involvement  in  other  countries  could  spark  an  arms 
race  which  could  put  additional  strain  on  American  defense  budgets,  and 
such  rearmament  might  even  drive  the  Soviet  Union  and  China  into  rapproche- 

ment. 

Thus  continued  expansion  of  Japan's  ability  to  defend  herself  is  in 
the  American  interest,  but  we  must  not  expect  Japan  to  implement  American 
military  policies  in  Asia.  At  least  through  the  end  of  the  1970's  the 
mutual  security  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Japan  will  be  useful 
to  both  countries,  and  American  conventional  and  nuclear  support  for  Japan 
will  not  be  requited  by  complementary  Japanese  military  activities.  The 
United  States  should  be  willing  to  do  this  because  of  Japan's  extraordinary 
contribution  to  the  growth  and  dynamism  of  the  rest  of  the  Pacific  Basin, 
because  it  is  in  the  American  interest  to  avoid  frightening  the  PRC  or 
U.S.S.R.  into  unnecessary  deployments  or  aggressive  acts,  and  because 
American  protection  of  Japan  will  give  her  the  security  necessary  to  avoid 
Japan's  caving  in  to  hostile  threats  or  overreacting  to  minor  provocations 

in  Southeast  Asia. 
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Economically  competition  between  the  United  States  and  Japan  will  be 
keen,  but  the  United  States  and  Japan  must  remind  themselves  that  such 
competition  is  in  the  long  run  mutually  beneficial  and  that  competition 
takes  places  within  rules  of  the  game  on  monetary  and  trade  matters  which 
are  far  more  important  and  of  fa  greater  mutual  benefit  than  the  competi¬ 
tion  itself.  The  competition  concerns  relative  slices  of  a  large  and 
growing  pie,  and  the  emphasis  must  be  more  on  not  dropping  the  pie  than 
on  the  size  of  the  individual  slices.  Tension  over  the  rules  of  the  game 
(namel /  rules  on  dumping,  exclusion  policies  and  exchange  rates)  will 
persist,  but  these  problems  can  be  eased  somewhat  by  encouraging  the 
Japanese  to  emphasize  their  domestic  economic  development  rather  than 
production  for  export.  Japan  is  likely  to  move  gradually  toward  a  complete 
free  trade  positon  because  of  the  dependence  of  her  economy  on  trade, 
unless  the  United  States  responds  to  competition  by  protectionist  measures. 
The  economic  issues  are  not  one-sided.  The  Japanese  were  very  slow  to 
revalue  the  yen,  but  the  United  States  has  been  excessively  protective 
of  inefficient  industries.  The  Japanese  have  been  slow  to  liberalize 
foreign  investment  rules,  but  their  industries  tend  to  be  undercapitalized 
and  therefore  extremely  vulnerable  to  American  takeover.  Negotiations  on 
these  matters  will  test  the  patience  of  both  sides  but  the  United  States 
should  resist  protectionist  moves;  such  moves  could  force  Japan  to  form 
an  economic  greater  East  Asia  co-prosperity  sphere  from  which  U.S.  trade 
and  investment  were  largely  excluded  and  this  would  greatly  decelerate  the 
growth  of  the  Pacific  Basin. 

Politically  the  U.S. -Japan  relationship  should  be  much  looser  than 
the  military  alliance  but  much  friendlier  than  the  economic  competition. 
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Diplomatic  ties  should  remain  particularly  loose  so  that  Japan  feels  she 


possesses  the  autonomy  appropriate  to  a  great  power;  here  the  differing 


approaches  to  recognition  of  China  may  serve  as  a  model  for  loose  ties 


which  take  another's  interest  into  consideration  to  some  extent  but  do 


not  try  to  involve  the  two  countries  in  a  locked  step.  Japan  has  taken 


the  lead  in  gestures  and  at  preserving  a  friendly  tone  in  relations  between 


the  two  countries.  She  has  endowed  university  chairs  and  established  a 


foundation  for  cultural  exchange.  The  United  States  should  respond  by 


celebrating  Japanese  successes  rather  than  resenting  them. 


United  States  basic  policy  toward  the  PRC  will  seek  to  draw  China 


into  the  system.  In  accordance  with  this  policy  China  must  be  acknowledged 


as  a  full  member  of  international  society  through  diplomatic  recognition 


and  full  participation  in  world  trade  and  other  world  bodies.  Inevitably 


diplomatic  recognition  of  China  will  eventually  involve  abrogation  of  the 


GRC  treaty,  but  it  need  not  involve  abrogation  of  United  States  commit¬ 


ment  to  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  Taiwan  problem;  with  regard  to  the 


legal  status  of  Taiwan,  an  American  posture  of  insisting  on  the  right  to 


retain  an  embassy  there,  but  stating  that  the  existence  of  the  embassy 


does  not  prejudge  the  legal  issues  and  that  final  resolution  of  the  Taiwan 


problem  is  up  to  the  Chinese  on  both  sides  of  the  Taiwan  Straits,  should 


allow  both  sides  to  achieve  their  minimal  goals  without  loss  of  face. 


Such  a  policy  would  avert  the  possibility  of  violent  PRC  takeover,  which 


is  the  central  U.S.  interest.  It  would  leave  open  the  evolution  of 


(1)  One  China-Autonomous  Taiwan,  (2)  Two  Chinas,  or  (3)  One  China  One 


Taiwan.  Any  of  these  would  be  acceptable  to  the  U.S.,  would  not  encourage 


PRC  demands  elsewhere,  would  remove  a  major  thorn  from  U. S . -Japan-PRC 
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relations,  and  wou'u  probably  reduce  greatly  the  revolutionary  component 
o*  PRC  foreign  pol icy. 

Simultaneously  America  can  draw  China  into  some  interest  in  the 
status  quo  through  trade,  through  joint  work  on  ecological  problems,  and 
through  other  forms  of  exploitation  of  common  interests.  Given  the 
Chinese  policy  of  self-reliance,  which  includes  autarky  and  refusal  to 
accept  aid  or  foreign  investment,  this  process  of  drawing  China  into  the 
system  will  necessarily  be  gradual,  but  with  increasing  Chinese  self- 
confidence  and  generally  accepted  legitimacy  will  probably  come  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  alter  gradually  (but  never  abandon  completely)  the  policy  of 
self-reliance.  The  U.S.  policies  toward  Japan  outlined  above  will  reduce 
the  roots  of  Chinese  fear  of  Japan  by  limiting  the  scope  and  pace  of 
Japanese  rearmament.  In  doing  so  they  may  facilitate  PRC  entry  into 
arms  control  discussions.  Eventual  U.S.  participation  in  joint  Japanese- 
Russian  development  of  Siberia  would  moderate  the  probably  frightening 
effect  of  the  inditing  improvement  in  Soviet  logistic  capabilities  on 
the  northern  Chinese  border.  Joint  deve’opment  of  Siberia  must  be  bal¬ 
anced  by  joint  willingness  to  participate  in  the  development  of  Manchuria, 
if  the  Chinese  wish  such  joint  efforts,  and  possibly  by  either  direct  economic 
aid  or  indirect  economic  aid  through  provision  of  favorable  terms  of 
trade  if  the  Chinese  economic  position  remains--as  seems  quite  possible 
so  desperate  as  to  provide  strong  temptation  for  a  post-Mao  leadership  to 
become  politically  dependent  upon  the  Soviet  Union  in  return  for  massive 
Soviet  aid  An  increment  of  economic  growth  would  not  be  likely  in  the 
short  run  to  greatly  increase  the  Chinese  military  threat  to  the  United 
States  or  Japan,  but  would  greatly  increase  China's  autonomy  relative  to  the 
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Soviet  Union.  If  this  policy  of  drawing  China  into  the  system  is  to 
succeed  it  will  have  to  be  pursued  patiently  and  relentlessly,  but  the 
United  States  must  never  allow  its  pursuit  of  this  policy  to  endanger 
greater  interests  with  regard  to  Japan;  this  imperative  is  the  lesson 
of  the  disastrous  long-term  failure  of  the  Open  Door  Policy  of  1900  and 
the  Washington  Conference  of  1922,  both  of  which  also  attempted  to  draw 
China  into  the  system  but  which  succeeded  only  in  creating  a  semi¬ 
permanent  enmity  between  Japan  and  the  United  States. 

The  Nixon  Doctrine  and  all  of  its  various  subsidiary  policies  are 
heavily  predicated  on  China's  maintaining  her  split  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Yet  paradoxically  American  Interest  in  continuation  of  this 
split  is  one  over  which  the  United  States  possesses  only  the  most  in¬ 
direct  leverage.  Any  strong  moves  to  enhance  Sino-Soviet  antagonism 
would  likely  prove  difficult  to  conceal,  and  would  certainly  prove 
counterproductive  if  they  were  seen  with  their  true  face.  Furthermore, 
America  has  a  very  str  -rest  in  avoiding  a  Sino-Soviet  split  so 

intense  that  war  becomes  likely.  A  Sino-Soviet  war  would  likely  be  a 
prolonged  one  which  would  affect  the  peace  of  all  of  Southeast  Asia,  and 
probably  Japan.  The  United  States  would  have  the  greatest  difficulty 
avoiding  direct  involvement  in  the  conflict  if  either  side  appeared  on 
the  verge  of  winning  decisive,  guasi-permanent  victories  which  would  give 
,t  guasi-permanent  access  to  the  resources  of  the  other  or  which  wou'd 
decisively  change  Japan's  strategic  outlook.  (Soviet  conguest  of  Man¬ 
churia  and  Korea  would  have  the  latter  effect.)  Prolonged  war  could 
threaten  the  stability  of  the  Soviet  empire  and  thus  embroil  Europe  in  a 
„ar  in  which  the  U.S.  could  not  remain  uninvolved. 
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The  U.S.  does  have  three  kinds  of  indirect  leverage  over  continuation 
of  the  Sino-Soviet  split.  First,  it  can  avoid  the  evolution  of  world 
situations  which  seem  so  threatening  to  the  two  countries,  jointly,  that 
thev  acquire  strong  incentives  to  renew  their  alliance.  The  chief  possi¬ 
bility  for  such  a  threat,  and  it  is  not  a  very  likely  possibility,  is  that 
some  shock  to  Japan  would  induce  Japan  to  commence  one  of  history's  more 
dramatic  rearmament  programs.  The  program  suggested  above  should  protect 
Japan  from  such  shocks  and  thereby  reduce  the  likelihood  of  the  more 
dramatic  forms  of  rearmament. 

The  second  kind  of  American  leverage  rests  on  an  almost  certainly 
valid  assumption  that  the  Sino-Soviet  split  is  in  a  sense  "natural."  The 
split  is  concerned  with  specific  issues  and  leaders,  but  it  is  also  ter¬ 
ritorial,  racial,  ideological,  and  a  natural  competition  between  two 
adjacent  big  powers.  For  this  reason  it  is  likely  to  continue,  albeit 
with  varying  intensity,  if  the  two  powers  are  both  in  a  position  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  competition.  For  the  present,  and  for  the  foreseeable  future, 
the  principal  obstacle  to  mutual  ability  to  continue  the  split  is  the 
possibility  that  China  will  fall  so  far  behind  the  U.S.S.R.  in  some 
crucial  respect  that  it  will  require  Soviet  aid  or  have  to  accept  limited 
Soviet  hegemony.  At  the  moment,  such  relative  weakness  does  not  seem 
likely  for  China,  but  no  student  of  recent  Chinese  history  would  want  to 
place  all  his  bets  on  the  likelihood  that  business  as  usual  will  prevail 
in  that  country.  American  decisions  regarding  volume  of  trade,  terms  of 
trade,  sale  of  technology,  and  other  economic  decisions  could  heavily 
affect  China's  economic  future  if  that  future  were  in  doubt  or  if  the 
continuation  of  full  Chinese  autonomy  hinged  in  some  way  on  China's 
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economic  vigor.  Generosity  toward  China,  especially  in  a  time  of  severe 
economic  need,  would  be  a  relatively  uncontrovers ia 1  step.  At  this  moment 
in  history  such  economic  decisions  are  probably  the  only  form  of  "assis¬ 
tance"  the  U.S.  would  want  to  provide  for  China.  At  a  later  date,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  U.S.  will  be  faced  with  decisions  on  certain  kinds 
of  arms  trade  and  on  materials  which  have  direct  military  significance. 
Such  decisions  could  also  heavily  effect  China's  international  posture. 

The  key  danger  signal  indicating  need  for  strong  U.S.  decisions  in  either 
economic  or  military  fields  would  be  Chinese  acceptance,  or  consideration 
of,  or  strong  need  for,  Soviet  assistance.  But  again  there  is  a  crucial 
caveat  to  this  discussion,  namely  that  all  such  decisions  must  take  into 
account  our  primary  interest  in  Japan.  h  China  were  intensely  hostile 
to  Japan,  or  if  Japan  would  be  seriously  upset  by  U.S.  assistance  to 
China,  then  there  would  be  a  prlma  facie  case  against  the  assistance. 

The  third  kind  of  leverage  the  U.S.  has  over  the  Sino-Soviet  split 
is  the  U.S.  military  presence  in  Asia.  Direct  military  involvement  in 
Sino-Soviet  hostilities  would  be  a  disaster  for  the  U.S. ,  although  such 
involvement  can  never  be  utterly  ruled  out,  but  U.S.  presence  in  the 
region  may  in  some  circumstances  exercise  some  deterrence  over  expan¬ 
sion  of  Sino-Soviet  hostility  into  open  conflict.  The  presence  of  U.S. 
forces  in  the  Northeast  Asian  region  complicates  any  Chinese  or  Soviet 
military  calculations,  even  against  one  another,  and  thereby  deters 
excessively  venturesome  incursions. 

American  contributions  to  the  stabilization  of  Korea  mitigate  one 
classic  source  of  Sino-Soviet,  S i no-Japanes  i ,  and  Russo-Japanese  rivalry. 
The  stronger,  more  unified,  and  more  economically  independent  Korea  is, 
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the  more  U.S.  interests  are  served — so  long  as  the  route  to  such  strength, 
unity  and  independence  does  not  make  nonsense  of  American  commitments  and 
support  of  freedom. 

The  Soviet  Union  will  continue  to  be  the  most  important  object  of 
/Vnerican  worldwide  concern.  In  Southeast  Asia  one  can  anticipate  moderate 
and  probably  marginal  Soviet  initiatives,  but  one  would  expect  that  China, 
East  Europe,  the  Middle  East  and  Japan  will  all  be  far  higher  on  the  list 
of  Soviet  priorities  than  Southeast  Asia.  America's  interest  in  the 
Sino-Soviet  relationship  can  best  be  promoted  by  continuing  the  detente 
with  China  and  supporting  China's  autonomy.  American  interests  in  the 
Russo-Japanese  relationship  can  best  be  promoted  by  policies  which  sup¬ 
port  Japan's  security  and  resource  needs  so  that  Japan  does  not  feel  it 
necessary  to  look  for  Soviet  help  in  these  areas.  As  mentioned  above, 

U.S.  participation  in  Japanese- Soviet  development  of  Siberia  could  be 
very  much  in  American  interest  if  involvement  became  possible  on  commer¬ 
cial  terms.  Access  to  Siberian  resources  would  be  useful  to  the  U.S.  and 
would  ensure  Soviet  ability  to  finance  continued  large-scale  trade  with 
the  U.S.  If,  as  seems  quite  possible,  the  economic  results  of  the  pro¬ 
ject  prove  marginal  over  the  next  decade  or  two,  U.S.  involvement  would 
still  protect  Japan  from  excessive  pressure  or  dependence. 

In  Southeast  Asia  as  in  Northeast  Asia  the  basic  U.S.  strategy  should 
be  to  exploit  insular  strategic  advantages  and  to  promote  nationalism 
and  (somewhat  paradoxically)  to  promote  increasing  cooperation  among  the 
nations  of  the  region,  without  subordinating  any  or  all  of  them  to  exces¬ 
sive  influence  by  one  of  the  major  powers  and  without  allowing  excessive 
degrees  of  hostility  to  develop  between  minor  powers  and  any  of  the  major 


powers. 
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The  major  powers  most  heavily  involved  in  this  region  are  likely  to 
be  Japan  and  the  United  States.  As  discussed  above,  the  presence  of  both 
in  the  region  will  allow  the  smaller  powers  to  play  Japan  and  the  United 
States  off  against  one  another,  with  results  that  should  be  beneficial 
to  all.  Joint  investment,  communication,  organizational  innovation,  and 
tourism  from  these  two  great  economic  powers  should  produce  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  economic  takeoff  throughout  the  region  which  will  enhance  the 
autonomy  and  self-respect  of  the  countries  involved,  increase  their  inter 
actions  and  capacity  for  cooperation,  and  enable  them  to  support  defense 
budgets  much  more  adequate  than  is  presently  possible.  This  development 
may  well  occur  at  rates  more  rapid  than  development  in  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union  and  thereby  (1)  increase  the  capabilities  of  Southeast  Asian 
countries  relative  to  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  (2)  increase  the 
incentive  for  China  to  accept  outside  attempts  to  draw  her  into  the  sys 
tern.  Thus,  the  extraordinary  development  of  the  Pacific  Basin  helps  to 
make  both  the  U.S.  policies  of  stimulating  local  self-reliance  and  drawing 
China  into  the  system  work.  At  the  same  time  Japanese  influence  will 
increase  through  an  interlocking  directorate  of  economic  organizations, 
all  of  which  have  Japanese  directors  and  Japanese  capital  as  their  core. 
Japanese  exercise  of  regional  influence  through  such  an  interlocking 
directorate  of  primarily  economic  organizations,  together  with  the  com¬ 
petition  of  the  United  States,  will  constitute  a  fundamental  part  of  the 
policy  of  institutionalizing  Japan's  international  role. 

The  principal  threats  to  the  autonomy  of  Southeast  Asian  states  in 
this  period  are  likely  to  be  in  mainland  Southeast  Asia  and  possibly  in 
Indonesia.  These  threats  are  likely  to  consist  primarily  of  subversion 
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rather  than  overt  invasion.  Fortuitously  for  American  interests,  the 
more  democratic  countries  of  the  region  are  consistently  less  threatened 
than  the  less  democratic.  Other  United  States  interests  which  might  be 
damaged  to  some  extent  are  relatively  minor  economic  interests  and  our 
indirect  interest  in  having  Japan's  role  in  the  area  institutionalized. 
Successful  subversion  of  any  single  country  in  the  region  would  be  some¬ 
thing  which  the  United  States  would  wish  to  oppose  but  which,  if  confined 
to  a  single  country  which  had  received  no  firm  commitment  from  the  U.S., 
would  not  severely  damage  American  interests  in  the  region.  Severe 
damage  to  American  interests  in  the  region  from  such  subversion  can  come 
only  (1)  through  the  development  of  a  passive  wave  of  subversion  which 
threatened  to  engulf  a  major  portion  of  the  region  or  (2)  through  sub¬ 
version  which,  because  of  prior  strong  U.S.  commitment  to  stop  it,  had 
the  effect  of  damaging  U.S.  credibility  in  Japan,  Korea,  the  PRC,  or  the 

U.S.S.R. 

To  the  extent  that  the  policy  of  drawing  China  into  the  system  works, 
Chinese-Inspired  or  Chinese-supported  subversion  is  not  likely  to  be  a 
major  concern  in  most  of  the  countries  of  the  region.  Nonetheless  the 
possibility  of  Chinese  subversive  efforts  remains  sufficiently  high  to 
warrant  some  development  of  counterinsurgency  capabilities.  Moreover  it 
is  quite  conceivable  that  Hanoi  will  independently  mount  subversive  efforts 
in  some  of  the  nearby  countries  of  Southeast  Asia  or  that  competition 
between  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  will  lead  to  competitive  sponsorship 
of  political  groups  which  might  in  some  cases  involve  serious  subversive 

efforts  in  one  or  more  countries. 
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In  approaching  the  problem  of  subversion  in  Southeast  Asia  one  must 
avoid  excessively  imaginative  domino  theories  but  one  must  also  avoid  the 
idea  that  what  happens  in  one  country  has  no  effect  on  its  neighbors. 

A  domino  theory  in  reverse  may  be  true:  if  North  Vietnamese  influ¬ 
ence  is  contained,  or  contains  itself,  within  the  bounds  of  Indochina, 
then  successful  subversion  may  become  virtually  impossible  in  most  of 
Southeast  Asia.  U.S.  diplomacy  here  must  concentrate  on  buffering  Thailand 
so  far  as  possible  from  North  Vietnamese  influence.  Implementation  of  the 
terms  of  a  cease-fire,  and  economic  aid  and  trade  which  seek  to  draw  North 
Vietnam  into  the  system  and  convince  her  that  peaceful  means  are  more  gra¬ 
tifying  all  may  be  useful,  but  one  must  not  be  overly  optimistic  about 
thorough  success.  Just  as  important,  the  United  States  will  want  to 
avoid  provoking  an  unnecessary  PRC  threat  by  unnecessarily  ambitious 
hedging  against  the  possibility  that  the  threat  might  come  Into  existence. 
U.S.  bases  in  Thailand  may  prove  militarily  ineffective  but  costly  in 
diplomacy  with  the  PRC. 

In  this  regard  It  may  be  useful  to  consider  that  SEATO  may  consti¬ 
tute  a  provocation  In  PRC  eyes,  that  SEATO  is  currently  viewed  by  many 
of  Its  members  as  obsolescent  or  obsolete,  that  the  U.S.  can  do  little 
with  SEATO  that  it  could  not  do  without  it,  and  that  SEATO  has  become  a 
diffuse  set  of  implied  commitments  which  allow  small  countries  to  ex¬ 
ploit  the  U.S.  So  one  might  want  to  encourage  a  unanimous  vote  to  turn 
SEATO  into  a  development  or  cultural  organization  at  some  time  when  con¬ 
ditions  are  sufficiently  stable  that  one  does  not  appear  to  be  withdraw¬ 
ing  under  fire.  Regional  jeutrality  proposals  could  be  encouraged  (but 
not  actively  pushed  by  the  U.S.)  following  such  a  decision.  A  policy  of 
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strengthening  local  police  and  constabulary  forces  and  minimizing  American 
dependence  on  local  bases  (especially  mainland  bases)  would  greatly  re¬ 
duce  the  likelihood  that  the  PRC  would  be  provoked  into  support  of  sub¬ 
version  because  she  feared  the  bases. 

The  second  part  of  the  counterinsurgency  strategy  is  to  make  the 
countries  less  vulnerable.  Rapid  development  of  the  Pacific  Basin  will 
increase  the  forces  which  individual  countries  of  the  region  can  support 
through  their  own  efforts,  and  the  U.S.  can  best  support  this  development 
by  encouraging  Japanese  investment  and  aid  while  maintaining  monetary 
stability  and  free  trade.  The  most  direct  contribution  the  United  States 
can  make  consists  of  training  local  governments  in  effective  central  ad¬ 
ministration,  encouraging  them  to  create  political  parties  (which  would 
tie  the  people  to  their  government  and  provide  the  communication  nets 
necessary  to  detect  guerrillas),  and  training  local  police  and  constabu¬ 
lary  forces  in  the  techniques  of  counterinsurgency.  Such  counterinsur¬ 
gency  strategies  may  have  to  be  supplemented  by  an  elite,  mobile,  tech¬ 
nology-intensive  American  force  which  can  deter  and  defeat  possible 
Korean-type  invasions,  but  this  requirement  is  not  likely  to  arise  with 
regard  to  Chinese  or  Soviet  forces.  North  Vietnam  is  the  only  power  in 
the  region  with  the  capability  and  will  to  mount  such  an  invasion. 

In  addition  the  United  States  can  "stiffen"  the  region  and  the  indi¬ 
vidual  countries  by  promoting  regional  defense  cooperation.  Such  regional 
cooperation  is  usually  perceived  in  terms  of  a  formal  alliance  or  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  states  of  the  region,  but  such  a  concept  is  likely  to  have 
extremely  limited  success.* 

*For  further  discussion  cf.  the  section  on  "Regionalism"  in  Chapter  V 
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If  an  alliance  formed  in  the  context  of  neutrality  amidst  the  Great 
Power  rivalries  were  directed  impartially  against  interference  or  threat-- 
from  any  of  the  Great  Powers,  it  might  have  considerable  political  and 
security  significance  to  its  members.  Even  though  its  own  military 
capabilities  might  be  slight,  it  could  act  with  a  certain  political  and 
moral  authority.  Perhaps  more  important,  its  collective  surv i va  l--i ts 
continued  and  collective  neutra 1 i ty--presumab ly  would  itself  serve  the 
interests  of  the  other  Great  Powers,  giving  them  an  investment  in  pre¬ 
venting  rival  Great  Power  interference.  Thus,  a  neutral  alliance  or 
bloc  might  actually  enjoy  support  from  several  of  the  Great  Powers  simul¬ 
taneously,  and  on  terms  possibly  more  advantageous  than  its  members  could 
obtain  through  an  alliance  with  any  individual  Great  Power. 

It  is  easy  and  a  habitual  response  for  American  policy-makers  to 
expect  regional  security  alliances  and  groupings  in  Asia  to  substitute 
for  American  invo 1 vement — and ,  in  effect,  serve  as  legatees  and  perpetua- 
tors  of  American  policy.  In  reality  their  prospects  of  effective  action 
seem  slight.  As  Hedley  Bull  has  said,  Japan,  Australia,  and  India,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  smaller  Asian  states,  have  little  common  perception  of 

threat  and  national  interest. Such  states  as  Thailand,  Cambod'a,  Indo- 
nesia--and  India  and  Paki stan--may  actually  have  more  acute  reasons  to 


*"The  New  Balance  of  Power  in  Asia  and  the 
July  1971. 


Pacific,"  Foreign  Affairs, 
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fear  one  another,  because  of  traditional  hostilities  and  territorial 
claims,  than  the  more  remote  Chinese  (or  Russians).  They  may  also  regard 
these  local  threats  as  the  only  ones  they  can  do  anything  about. 

Thailand's  or  Burma's  fear  of  China  may  or  may  not  be  justified,  but  it 
may  also  be  reasonable  for  the  Thais  and  Burmese  to  assume  that  there 
is  very  little  they  can  do  about  China,  singly  or  together,  without  the 
support  of  the  United  States  (or  Japan,  or  the  Soviet  Union).  If  that 
support  is  not  there,  then  it  may  be  an  act  of  wisdom  for  them  to  make 
their  accommodations. 

A  regional  military  alliance  in  Asia  is  hypothetically  possible  in 
the  contemporary  context:  (1)  as  a  mutual  defense  treaty  against  exter¬ 
nal  threat,  or  specifically  against  China  (or  Russia,  or  Japan,  or  the 
U.S.);  and  (2)  against  internal  subversion,  with  all  parties  giving  aid 
to  suppress  insurrection  within  any  one  country. 

In  the  first  case,  if  it  is  an  alliance  against  an  identifiable 
great  power  threat,  it  can  be  stated  as  a  general  proposition  that  if 
the  alliance  includes  another  great  power  it  tends  to  function  simply  as 
an  auxiliary  to  that  power,  without  real  force  or  significance  except  as 
an  adjunct  to  the  great  power's  policy.  This  has  been  true  of  SEATO.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  alliance  does  not  include  one  of  the  other  great 
powers,  it  ordinarily  can  afford  its  members  only  a  marginal  improvement 
in  their  security  situation  at  best.  It  is  unable  decisively  to  affect 
the  issue,  when  the  challenge  is  from  a  great  power.  Indeed,  the  alliance 
may  seem  a  provouat i on ,  and  hence  to  have  disutility  to  its  members,  or 


potential  members. 
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The  second  kind  of  alliance,  an  alliance  of  mutual  support  against 
subversion,  seems  unlikely  in  this  decade  without,  again,  great  power 
participation.  If  subversion  is  linked  to,  or  supported  by,  China,  the 
U.S.S.R.,  or  North  Vietnam,  then  the  allied  states  not  directly  involved 
are  likely  to  see  intervention  in  the  affair  as  inviting  more  trouble 
than  it  resolves.  They  implicate  themselves  in  a  struggle  with  a  great 
power  or  a  major  regional  power.  In  Vietnam,  it  is  noteworthy  that  Thais 
and  Filipinos  could  only  be  convinced  to  support  Saigon  through  American 
pressures  and  subventions,  and  their  willingness  to  act  even  then  was  a 
function  of  their  desire  for  American — not  South  V i etnamese --support  if 
they  themselves  were  to  encounter  trouble.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
they,  or  any  other  of  the  states  of  the  region,  would  be  likely  to  do 
even  this  much  to  aid  an  ally  in  a  V ietnamese-sty le  insurgency  crisis  in 
the  future,  if  the  United  States  (or  Japan)  were  not  playing  the  main 
role.  At  lesser  levels  of  subversion  or  insurgency,  advice  or  material 
aid  is  imaginable,  but  again,  not  military  intervention.  Indeed,  the 


-isks  and  regional  complexities  of  rivalry  make  it  unlikely  that  inter- 
/ention  would  even  be  asked.  South  Vietnam's  intervention  in  Cambodia, 
and  Thailand's  unofficial  intervention  in  Laos,  are  not  precedents  likely 
to  be  repeated  if  America  were  no  longer  in  those  wars. 

Nonetheless,  some  limited  forms  of  regionalism  may  augment  somewhat 
the  defenses  of  various  countries  in  the  region.  The  United  States  should 
buttress  regional  defense  efforts  and  enhance  regional  consciousness, 
while  not  committing  itself  excessively,  by  giving  miliary  aid  indirectly; 
for  instance,  the  United  States  might  give  aid  to  Australia  which  in  turn 
would  support  Malaysia  which  in  turn  would  contribute  to  the  defense  of 
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Indonesia.  In  addition,  the  United  States  should  enhance  the  ability  of 
Southeast  Asian  countries  to  cooperate  even  in  the  absence  of  specific 
prior  contractual  arrangements: 

a.  By  encouraging  interaction  of  political  and  military 
officials  from  various  Southeast  Asian  countries  through 
regional  conferences. 

b.  By  arranging  for  exercises  in  which  two  or  three  countries 
acquire  a  capacity  for  cooperation  even  in  the  absence 

of  an  al 1 iance. 

c.  By  encouraging  creation  of  forces  which  are  compatible 
for  operations  involving  more  than  one  country. 

d.  By  encouraging  compatibility  in  the  equipment  used  by 
Southeast  Asian  forces. 

Finally,  the  question  arises  of  what  one  does  if  there  is  no  massive 
foreign  invasion  but  subversive  efforts  nonetheless  seem  likely  to  be 
successful.  The  decision  in  such  a  situation  must  rest  upon  some  calcu¬ 
lation  of  the  chances  of  success  together  with  a  calculation  of  the  costs 
of  success  as  compared  with  the  benefits.  Such  calculations  may  vary 
considerably  from  country  to  country  but  previous  experience  suggests 
some  rules  of  thumb.  When  the  country  facing  subversion  possesses  a 
basically  sound  central  government  and  political  party  system  which  is 
suffering  from  relatively  temporary  setbacks,  as  was  the  case  of  the 
Philippine  government  in  the  early  1950's,  the  government  forces  are  likely 
to  be  able  to  defeat  the  guerrillas  as  long  as  the  government  receives 
adequate  financial  and  logistic  support  from  her  allies.  On  the  other 
hand  when,  as  in  Vietnam,  the  country  lacks  effective  central  adminis¬ 
tration  and  lacks  a  political  party  system  that  ties  the  government  to 
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the  people,  even  massive  foreign  intervention  may  fail  to  achieve  satis¬ 
factory  results  within  reasonable  limits  of  cost  and  time.  One  probably 
does  not  want  to  impose  rigid  rules  on  such  decisions,  but  in  the  Vietnam- 
type  cases  the  United  States  may  well  decide  that  so  long  as  no  massive 
external  invasions  occur  and  so  long  as  the  effects  on  neighboring 
countries  can  be  kept  reasonably  limited  it  may  have  to  decide  regretfully 
that  the  costs  of  intervention  are  simply  too  high.  Thailand  could 
eventually  be  such  a  case. 

A  final  consideration  in  such  insurgency  situations  is  the  need 
to  avoid  nuclear  power  confrontations  in  connection  with  these  local 
wars.  Here  it  seems  possible  that  the  remarkable  convergence  of  the 
foreign  policies  of  the  major  powers  may  render  feasible  a  conscious 
concept  of  rules  of  fair  play  which  eliminate  the  possibility  of  great 
power  confrontations.  The  concept  of  limiting  involvement  in  a  particular 
conflict  is  familiar  to  students  of  limited  war  and  is  characteristic 
of  all  wars  in  which  the  great  powers  are  direct  or  indirect  partici¬ 
pants.  The  present  convergence  c'  Soviet,  Chinese,  Japanese,  and 
American  policies  toward  Nixon  Doctrine-type  approaches  seems  to  present 
the  opportunity  to  institutionalize  a  system  in  which  all  the  powers 
supply  their  favorites  with  economic  aid  and  limited  categories  of 
weapons  but  refrain  from  directly  involving  their  own  forces.  For 
the  great  powers  this  could  constitute  limited  war  without  the  war. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


THE  PAST  AND  FUTURE  OF  U.S.  FOREIGN  POLICY 
DOCTRINES  FOR  ASIA 


The  Nixon  Doctrine  is  the  successor  of  the  Open  Door  Policy,  which 
governed  American  policy  in  Eastern  Asia  from  the  turn  of  the  century  to 
the  time  of  World  War  II,  and  of  the  Truman  Doctrine,  which  guided  American 
policies  in  that  region  from  the  Truman  Administration  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Nixon  Administration.  Like  these  great  doctrines,  and  unlike  the  so- 
called  Eisenhower,  Kennedy  and  Johnson  Doctrines,  which  were  mere  rhetori¬ 
cal  elaborations  of  the  Truman  Doctrine,  the  Nixon  Doctrine  represents  a 
change  in  the  core  of  American  worldwide  foreign  policy  that  seems  destined 
to  persist  for  a  generation  or  more.  Like  the  other  major  doctrines  the 
Nixon  Doctrine  responds  to  enduring  American  political  interests  in  the 
self-determination  of  other  nations  and  to  new  conditions  under  which  those 
interests  must  be  defended.  It  is  stated  in  terms  sufficiently  clear  to 
signal  decisive  changes  in  perspective  but  also  in  terms  sufficiently  ab¬ 
stract  to  remain  valid  through  a  generation  or  more  of  historical  exigencies. 

The  Open  Door  Policy  was  an  appropriate  policy  for  a  young  country  with 
ideals  and  interests  applicable  to  Eastern  Asia  but  without  the  resources, 
motivation  and  self-assurance  for  active  involvement.  The  Open  Door  Policy 

was  tripartite: 

(1)  the  United  States  demanded  equal  commercial  access  to  China, 

(2)  the  United  States  supported  the  territorial  and  administrative 
integrity  of  China; 

(3)  the  United  States  was  unwilling  to  bear  any  substantial  economic 
or  military  costs  in  order  to  promote  these  economic  and  po¬ 
litical  policies. 

The  demand  for  equal  commercial  access  responded  to  the  possibility  that  other 
stronger  powers  would  divide  China  into  spheres  of  influence.  Support  for  the 
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territorial  and  administrative  integrity  of  China  was  simultaneously  an 
adjunct  to  U.S.  commercial  policy,  an  expression  of  American  political 
ideals,  and  a  means  for  disarming  ant i- imper ial i st  sentiment  prior  to 
the  election  of  1900.  The  two  statements  toqether,  regardless  of  the 
specific  events  which  pre ip  i  tated  them,  constituted  lucid  statements  of 
American  economic  and  political  interests,  a  parsimonious  guide  to  funda¬ 
mental  American  policies  for  domestic  decision-makers  and  foreign  govern¬ 
ments,  and  an  invocation  of  principles  which  would  inspire  the  support 
of  American  public  opinion.  The  third  principle,  namely  minimization 
of  American  costs  in  pursuing  its  economic  and  political  interests,  has 
been  neglecte'1  by  historians  but  was  an  equally  important  aspect  of 
American  policy  which  was  equally  well  understood  by  decision-makers. 

The  principle  of  limiting  costs  was  first  stated  in  response  to  Japanese 
requests  for  American  support  in  resisting  Russian  encroachments  into 
Manchuria.  Such  a  minimization  of  costs  was  highly  appropriate  to  a  young 
power  with  the  limited  resources  of  the  United  States  at  the  time.  How¬ 
ever,  as  the  United  States  grew  in  economic,  political,  and  military 
world  influence,  the  continued  strong  statement  of  American  principles 
became  almost  irresponsible  when  juxtaposed  with  American  unwillingness 
to  commit  resources  to  support  those  principles.  Thus  when  the 
Open  Door  Policy  was  terminated  by  World  War  II  it  vanished  permanently. 

After  some  initial  postwar  fumbling  the  United  States  embraced  the 
Truman  Doctr ine,  wh i ch  committed  us  "to  support  free  peoples  who  are 
resisting  attempted  subjugation  by  armed  minorities  or  by  outside 
pressures."  The  Truman  Doctrine  was  noteworthy  for  the  sweeping  extent 
of  its  commitment  and  for  its  exclusive  emphasis  on  a  political/military 
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objective.  Such  a  doctnne  was  appropriate  to  a  country  with  over¬ 
whelming  resources  relative  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  with  allies  and 
friends  so  weak  as  to  be  virtually  helpless,  with  an  opponent  who  seemed 
unified  and  aggressive,  and  with  an  economy  so  strong  that  domestic 
economic  needs  did  not  imply  a  high  foreign  policy  priority  for  American 
economic  advancement.  The  Open  Door  Policy  was  an  appropriate  doctrine 
for  a  young  and  weak  America;  the  Truman  Doctrine  was  an  appropriate 
policy  for  an  America  cast  by  World  War  II  into  a  position  of  over¬ 
whelming  worldwide  power  yet  apparently  faced  by  serious  challenges  to 
her  political  interests  in  the  self-determination  of  Europe,  Japan  and 
certain  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  Truman  Doctrine  policies,  whatever 
their  failures  of  detail,  were  sufficiently  successful  that  the  peculiar 
post-World  War  II  situation  evolved  in  ways  favorable  to  American 
political  interests,  and  the  Truman  Doctrine  became  obsolete.  A 
reassessemnt  of  the  American  strategic  position  prompted  by  Vietnam  led 

to  formulation  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine. 

In  its  promise  to  provide  an  umbrella  against  threats  by  nuclear 
countries  and  to  provide  other  forms  of  assistance  to  threatened  countries 
the  Nixon  Doctrine  responds  to  a  ubiquitous  theme  in  American  foreign 
policy  doctrines,  namely  our  political  interest  in  self-determination  of 
other  powers.  In  its  resolve  to  honor  American  commitments  the  Nixon 
Doctrine  reponds  to  (1)  a  recurrent  Asian  Questioning  of  American  credi¬ 
bility  that  is  the  legacy  of  the  Open  Door  Policy's  refusal  to  back 
principles  with  lesourccs,  and  (2)  the  crisis  of  Truman  Doctrine  credi¬ 
bility  which  many  Asians  and  Americans  perceived  as  being  at  the  heart 
of  America's  dilemma  in  Vietnam. 
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In  its  declaration  that  the  United  States  will  aid  other  countries 
but  will  rely  initially  on  local  manpower  for  local  defense,  the  Nixon 
Doctrine  acknowledges  that  henceforth  the  United  States  will  neither 
suffer  from  the  perceived  weakness  of  the  Open  Door  era,  nor  possess  the 
overwhelming  economic  and  military  pcwer  of  the  Truman  Doctrine  era. 
Barring  all-out  nuclear  war  among  the  major  powers  it  is  difficult  to 
foresee  circumstances  which  would  return  the  United  States  to  a  position 
of  either  overwhelming  weakness  or  overwhelming  strength.  Thus  the 
Nixon  Doctrine  is  founded  upon  a  relatively  permanent  relationship 
between  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Depsite  this  firm  foundation  current  s ta tements  of  the  Nixon 
Doctrine  are  imperfect  expressions  of  the  core  of  American  foreign  policy 
for  the  next  generation  or  so.  The  Nixon  Doctrine  in  its  current  formu¬ 
lation  is,  like  the  Truman  Doctrine  before  it,  a  purely  pol i t i cal /mi  1 i tary 
formulation,  but  the  time  for  purely  pol i t i ca I /m i I i tary  emphases  in 
American  foreign  policy  has  passed.  Even  the  statement  of  America's 
political/military  interest  found  in  the  current  Nixon  Doctrine  is 
neither  particularly  lucid  nor  particularly  explicit.  To  state  that  we 
will  honor  our  commitments  and  that  we  will  provide  various  forms  of 
assistance  is  to  focus  on  means  to  the  exclusions  of  ends  in  a  statement 
which  above  all  else  should  concern  itself  with  purposes  and  with 
inspiring  public  support.  Finally,  the  heavy  priority  which  the  Nixon 
Doctrine  places  on  the  statement  that  the  United  States  will  honor  its 
commitments  is  out  of  place  in  a  doctrine  intended  to  provide  an  enduring 
guide  to  the  central  principles  of  American  foreign  policy  for  an  entire 
era.  The  credibility  of  any  foreign  policy  is  always  a  significant  issue 
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but  not  so  crucial  a  problem  as  to  deserve  first  place  in  a  tripartite 
statement  of  fundamental  principles.  The  crisis  of  credibility  was  above 
all  a  legacy  of  the  Open  Door  era  and  a  peculiar  problem  of  the  transition 
from  an  all-encompassing  Truman  Doctrine  to  a  more  modest  Nixon  Doctrine 
role  for  the  United  States.  For  these  reasons  and  others  future  historian:, 
are  not  likely  to  cite  the  Nixon  Doctrine  to  the  degree  that  they  cite 
the  Monroe  and  Truman  doctrines,  despite  the  Nixon  Doctrine's  correct 
perception  of  a  shift  in  historical  relationships  and  its  correct 
signalling  of  an  enduring  shift  in  American  foreign  policy. 

A  more  lucid,  inspiring  and  precise  revised  doctrine  might  read 
as  foil ows : 

1.  We  support  the  self-determination  of  other  nations. 

2.  We  support  open  trade  and  universal  development. 

3.  We  shall  support  these  policies  in  proportion  to  our 
resources  and  we  shall  expect  similar  support  by  other 
nations. 

The  first  part  of  this  revised  doctrine  states  clearly  a  principle  which 
has  constituted  the  political  heart  of  all  American  foreign  policy  doctrines 
and  which  possesses  the  capacity  to  inspire  domestic  and  foreign  support. 

The  second  part  of  this  revised  doctrine  acknowledges  that  political/ 
military  problems  have  declined  to  the  point  where  a  renewed  emphasis  on 
economic  problems  is  necessary.  This  statement  of  economic  principles 
commits  the  United  States  to  the  open  trade  policies  which  are  necessary 
for  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  Pacific  Basin  and  elsewhere,  and  it 
commits  the  United  States  to  supporting  universal  development  despite  the 
costs  involved  in  such  *  policy  and  despite  the  spreading  movement  for 
halting  worldwide  economic  growth.  Finally,  this  revised  Nixon  Doct  ine 
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closes  with  a  recognition  of  American  responsibility  to  support  its 
policies  with  appropriate  resources  but  also  with  a  recognition  that 
others  must  contribute  proportionately  if  they  are  to  gain  the  full 
benefits  of  American  commi tmonts. 

Such  a  revised  doctrine  should  prove  as  durable  and  as  central  to 
American  foreign  policy  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  been  to  America's 
policies  in  Latin  America.  Like  the  other  major  American  foreign  policy 
doctrines,  such  a  revised  doctrine  would  not  be  a  partisan  statement  but 
would  constitute  a  consensual  commitment  to  foreign  policy  perspectives 
which  should  be  broadly  acceptable  to  virtually  all  Americans. 


